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I. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN.  ♦ 

IVe  liavc  already  introduced  this  important  work  to  our  readers 
iu  a  l)rief  notice  ;  and  we  now  propose  to  extend  our  remarks  by 
wav  of  j^iving  a  more  detailed  view  of  its  contents.  The  subject 
ln  0110  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  even  of  fearful  moment,  in  the 
pre.^ciit  state  of  society,  in  which  so  terrible  a  strain  is  often  laid 
oil  the  mind  and  nervous  svsteni  hv  the  demands  which  are  made 

4- 

upon  them  in  the  effort  to  insure  po.sition,  competence,  and  success 
ill  the  career  of  human  life,  so  crowded  with  eager  and  ever  active 
competitors,  to  not  a  few  of  whom  disappointment  is  ine^utable. 

Ill  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  elaborate  and  voluminous  work 
I  of  Dr.  AVinslow,  we  should  be  obliged  to  quote  many  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  interesting  though  often  painful  details  with  which  ho 
has  illustrated  his  subject,  both  from  an  immense  variety  of 
resources  and  from  his  own  personal  observations.  Our  space 
compels  us  to  content  ourselves  chiefly  with  a  sketch  of  some  parts 
of  its  contents.  The  Introduction  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  brain, 
its  insidious  character,  the  importance  ojLits  earl^itreatment,  and 
the  ill-consequences  of  neglect.  Many  illustrative  cases  are  given 
ill  which  the  author  thinks  precursory  symptoms  might  have  been 
detected,  and  possibly  remedied ;  though  he  admits  that  in  others, 
which  terminated  suddenly  and  fatally,  it  is  probable  that  the 
indications  were  not  such  as  could  be  interpreted  with  certainty. 
The  slight  changes,  however,  in  thought,  sensation,  emotion,  and 
all  usual  conditions  of  the  mental  and  nervous  system,  which  have 
been  found  to  precede  decided  affections  of  the  brain  and  mind, 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  them- 


*  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind.  By  Forbes 
Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  L^n4««:^^hu  Churchill. 
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selves,  or  for  the  well-being  of  those  around  them ;  though  it  must 
he  admitted  that  many  parts  of  the  book  require  a  rather  stroao 
head,  and  a  tight  rein  over  imagination  and  feeling,  in  order  to 
read  tliem  A^dthout  a  tendency  to  morbid  apprehensions.  Of  course 
this  was  to  be  anticipated  in  a  work  which  would  have  l)coii 
incom])lete  without  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  theories  which  it 

})ropounds.  Still  it  is  well  to  know  what  spnptoms  have  been 
bund  to  be  diagnostic  of  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  especialiv 
as  our  author  testifies  that  they  may  occur  even  years  prior  to 
actual  development,  and  though  often  obscure  may  not  seldom  Ijq 
detected  and  combated  by  careful  attention.  The  ]diysician  uiij 
the  patient  arc  instructed  not  to  be  too  regardless  of  such  appa- 
rently  trivial  matters  as  an  unusual  “  knitting  of  the  brows, 
numbness  in  some  part  of  the  body,  general  or  local  muscular 
WTakness,  ennui,  irritability  and  restlessness,  depression  or  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  spirits,  impaiiment  of  sight  or  of  ineinory, 
defect  or  unusual  acuteness  of  hearing,  inaptitude  for  mental  work, 
incapacity  of  attention,  sleeplessness  or  lethargy’,  trivial  deviations 
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from  usual  habits  of  talking,  defect  in  articulation,  or  any  deria 
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tions  from  the  usual  mental,  sensorial,  or  motorial  functions.’’ 

Dr.  AVinslow,  though  fully  insisting  on  the  very’  intimate  and 
immediate  relation  which  subsists  between  brain  and  mind,  is  far 
enough  from  being  a  materialist.  lie  is  a  decided  believer  in  an 
immaterial  princijilc  or  soul,  quite  distinct  in  its  nature  from  evciy 
thing  corporeal,  though  alway’s  acting  in  concert  with  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  dependent  on  them  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  to  an  extent  which  it  is  by’  no  means  easy 
to  limit.  On  the  ontological  question,  IV/utf  is  mind  ?  he  justly 
remarks  that  we  are  at  fault :  “  Have  we  any’  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  clue  to  its  seat,  accurate  idea  of  its  mode  of  action,  or 
anvthing  approximating  to  a  right  conception  of  its  essence? 
AAiiat  are  the  modifications,  the  metamorphoses,  organic  or  func¬ 
tional,  which  the  vital  principle  and  nerve-force  undergo  during 
their  passage  througli  the  exquisitely’  organized  and  highly  vas¬ 
cular  cineritious,  or  vesicular  brain-structure?  How  does  the 
occult  mental  ])rinciple,  believed  by  physiologists  to  be  evolved  or 
eliminated  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  become  so  mysteriously 
and  marvellously’  changed  from  nerre  to  mental  force,  and  r/cc 


versa  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia  ?  AVhat  is  the  vis  nervosa  ot 
Haller  ? — what  is  the  vis  vifev  ?  Are  we  not  obliged  to  confess 


our  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  principles  of  vitality  as  well  as  oi 
intelligence  ?  If  our  ignorance  of  healthy’  physical  conditions  is 
so  profound,  is  it  practicable  for  the  psvchological  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  mind  when  disturbed  aii<l 
disordered  by  disease  ?  Have  not  all  the  eiforts  hitherto  made  to 
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5, live  tlic  mystery  connected  ^itli  alienation  of  thought  proved 
utterly  unproductive  of  any  scientific  results?  Is  there  any  theory 
of  insanity  yet  propounded  from  the  bench,  taught  in  the  schools, 
or  registered  in  our  text-books,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  nieta- 
phvsical  analysis,  or  stand  the  ordeal  of  strict  medical  or  legal 
criticism  ?  Let  us,  then,  with  a  spirit  of  humility,  fully  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  of  subtle  abnormal  mental 
phenomena,  as  well  as  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  healthy  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  mind.’’ 

A\diile  the  author  repudiates  the  attempt  to  elaborate  a  special- 
theory  of  insanity,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  close 
resemblance  that  exists  between  many  forms  of  mental  alienation, 
and  the  state  of  the  brain  and  mind  during  sleep  and  dreaming, 
lie  thinks  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  classes  of 
psychical  phenomena.  8irAV.  Hamilton  observes:  ‘‘When  roused 
ii’oin  the  transition-state  intermediate  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
wo  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream,  and  the  mind  is  still  able  to  follow  out  the  train  of  thought 
to  a  point  where  it  connects  itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions ; 
we  can  still  trace  imagination  to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing 
from  the  last  sensible  impressions  of  real  objects,  the  fancy  jiroceeds 
ill  its  work,  distorting,  falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to 
construct  out  of  their  ruins  its  own  grotesipie  edifices.”  Instances 
are  adduced,  from  various  sources,  of  problems  solved,  and  abstract 
questions  of  philosophy  seen  through,  in  dreams.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton 
is  said  to  have  thus  solved  a  mathematical  problem :  Condorcet,  in 
a  dream,  traced  out  the  final  stejis  of  a  calculation  which  had 
puzzled  him  in  the  daytime  :  Coleridge  composed  the  poetical 
fragment,  “Kubla  Khan,”  in  sleep  which  had  overtaken  him  while 
reading  “  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage.”  Count  Ijavalette  was  asleep 
one  night  when  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  awoke  him  at 
twelve,  lie  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry,  and  then 
fell  asleep  again,  and  had  a  most,  horrible  dream  of  darkness,  and 
an  ominous  sound  of  cavalry  and  horses  all  flayed,  jiresenting  the 
most  ghastly  and  terrific  appearance.  The  wails  of  women  and 
inarticulate  groanings  filled  the  air.  The  grim  and  bloody  forms 
cast  frightful  looks  on  Lavalette  as  they  ])assed.  He  awoke  again, 
and  his  repeater  when  struck  told  him  that  the  terrible  jihantas- 
magoria  had  lasted  only  ten  minutes,  though  he  believed  it  in  his 
dream  to  have  lasted  five  hours.  “How  closely,”  adds  our  author, 
“  do  these  })henoniena  resemble  those  automatic  o])erations  of  the 
intellect  observed  in  insanity  ?  In  the  latter  condition,  the  rapi¬ 
dity  as  well  as  the  loss  of  volitional  power  over  certain  trains  of 
thought,  are  significant  and  characteristic  symptoms.  How  often 
is  all  idea  of  duration  obliterated  during  the  continuance  of  this 
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disease,  tlie  patient  appearinp:,  after  many  months  and  sometimes 
years,  to  awaken  as  it  were  out  of  a  fearful  and  trouhled  dream  • 
the  liealtliy  ideas  that  had  oceuiiied  the  mind  a  short  period 
previously  to  the  accession  of  the  insanity  su^esting  themselves 
to  the  consciousness  with  all  the  freshness,  vividness  and  force  of 
recently  received  sane  impressions,  contemporaneously  with  the 
restoration  of  reason  to  its  healthy  supremacy.” 

Of  the  strange  and  fearful  illusions  attendant  on  mental  aher- 
ration,  ahuiulaiit  exam])les  are  given.  A  lady,  who  afterwards 
ha])pily  recovered,  imagined  for  eleven  months  that  she  was  in 
hell,  and  that  every  person  near  her  was  a  devil  come  to  torment 
her.  A  j)rofessioiial  gentleman,  who  also  ultimately  recoveri'd, 
thought  everything  he  ate  and  drank  was  drugged  or  poisoned, 
and  this  for  nine  months  before  his  wife  noticed  anvthing  wronir 
about  his  mind,  lie  became  at  last  so  possessed  with  this  idea 
that  he  nearly  starved  himself,  and  it  was  necessary  to  administer 
nourishment  to  him  by  the  stomach-pump  during  many  montlis. 
A  ladv  of  refined  mind  and  delicate  feelings  was  haunted  conti- 
nually  with  the  most  revolting  images  and  ideas,  which  rendered 
her  life  a  burden,  and  which  she  said  on  her  recovery  drove  her 
to  desperation.  Ikit  there  is  no  end  to  the  delusions  of  a  disor¬ 
dered  brain  and  mind ;  in  order  to  have  a  just  a])preciatiou  of 
them,  the  extended  details  of  cases,  some  of  which  arc  terrible 
enough,  must  be  read  as  gi\'en. 

Under  the  head  of  “Anomalous  and  ^lasked  Affections  of  the 
Jlind,”  our  author  remarks  that  mental  disorder  often  shows  itself 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life:  “  Decided  paroxysms  have  occurred 
in  young  children  when  at  school,  and  in  more  advanced  ])Ci*soiis 
whilst  at  college.”  (hie  patient  manifested  decided  symptoms  at 
ten  years  of  age.  At  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  jiublic  scIkjoI,  appa¬ 
rently  well  ;  but  at  thirty  insanity  again  discovered  itself,  Esquirol 
attests,  in  his  Dictwnuaire  dvs  Svivnea^  Mcdicalcs,^^  that  he  is 
“  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  existing  causes  of  insanitv  do 
not  act  abruptly,  except  when  jiatients  are  strongly  predisposed. 
Almost  all  the  insane  exhibit,  before  their  disease,  some  alterations 
ill  their  functions  which  commenced  many  years  pre^^ously,  and 
even  in  infancy.  The  greater  jiart  had  convulsions,  cephalalgia, 
colics,  or  cramps,  constijiation,  or  other  irregularities.  Several  had 
been  the  sport  of  vehement  and  angry  passions ;  some  had  had 
an  extravagant  imagination;  others  were  excessively  obstinate; 
some  had  been  void  of  moral  energy,  timid,  fearful,  irresolute, 
indifferent  to  everything.  AVith  these  dispositions,  a  mere  acci¬ 
dental  cause  is  sufficient  to  make  the  insanity  break  out.”  Ilaslam, 
Burroughs,  Spurzheim,  and  others,  our  author  informs  us,  have 
recorded  cases  of  insanity  occurring  under  eleven  years  of  age ; 
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K^quirol  treated  two  children  of  eight  and  nine  years,  and  a  girl 
of  fourteen,  all  lahouring  under  mania  ;  and  mental  disease  seems 
iiiidouhtedly  more  fre(pient  in  childhood  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Xot  only  hereditary  tendency,  hut  ill-directed  education  also  ])lays 
ail  important  part  in  its  production.  AVe  have  often  reflected  on 
the  ignorance  respecting  nervous  disorders  in  young  people,  which 
is  too  freipiently  evident  in  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 
Xo  doubt  epilepsy,  or  subsequent  insanity,  may  be  encouraged  and 
dm  eloped  by  inattention  to  symjitoms  which  all  who  have  the 
care  of  youth  should  he  able  to  recognize.  Jlad  ventilation,  which 
is  very  common  indeed  in  all  private  schools,  male  and  female, 
over-excitemeiit  of  the  brain  by  too  great  a  demand  on  the  atten¬ 
tion,  the  absence  of  sufticieiit  exercise,  and  the  want  of  proper 
breaks  and  intervals,  may  produce  a  state  of  brain  and  mind  which 
is  put  down  to  duncehood,  when  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  fiir 
other  causes,  if  a  dunce  means  a  voluntarily  stupid  child.  AVo 
ourselves  know  a  case  in  which  a  boy  at  school  was  dull,  absent, 
listless,  suffering  under  headaches,  and  apparent  temporary  loss 
of  consciousness :  his  schoolfellows  used  to  point  and  laugh  at  him, 
and  the  master  was  so  ignorant  and  unobservant  that  he  allowed 


all  this  to  go  oil  till  the  poor  boy  was  sent  back  to  his  sorrowing 
mother  a  confirmed  ejiikqitic,  and  we  fear  he  so  remains.  The 
most  crying  evil  of  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  among  the 
middle  classes  (and  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  from  the  remark 
many  upper  middle-class  schools)  ajipcars  to  us  to  be  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  principles  respecting  the  laws  of  health,  and  tho 
moans  of  preserving  it. 

The  contrasts  to  former  dispositions  which  the  character  often 
assumes  in  mental  aberration  are  remarkable :  the  cautious,  wo 
are  informed,  become  reckless ;  the  economical  become  extravagant 
and  prodigal;  the  communicative  sullen;  the  neat  in  dress  become 
dirty  and  careless ;  the  timid  brave ;  the  kind  and  gentle  are  now 
rude  and  insulting ;  the-benevulent  become  parsimonious  ;  tho 
religious  neglect  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  the  keen  man  of 
business  takes  no  part  in  his  affairs,  and  will  not  even  converse 
about  them.  Xewu’theless,  ‘‘  in  many  instances,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  normal  or  healthy  mental  irregularities  of 
thought,  passion,  apjietite,  and  those  deviations  from  natural 
conditions  of  the  intellect  clearly  bringing  those  so  affected  within 
the  legitimate  domain  of  pathology.’’  Are  there  any  unfailing 
diagnostic  symptoms  by  means  of  which  we  may  detect  these 
jt^cudo  forms  of  mental  disorder  with  sufficient  jirecision  to  justify 
tho  comdusion  that  they  result  from  diseased  cerebral  conditions  ? 
dhe  difficultv  is  allowed  to  be  great.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
onimons,  now  many  years  deceased,  got  into  terrific  paroxysms 
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of  fun^  after  maldng  an  electioneering  speech.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  liable  to  this  excitement,  yet  he  was  not  mad  :  he  used  to 
cure  his  paroxysms  by  drinking  off  a  pint  of  wine,  which  prol»al»lv 
overcame  the  morbid  cerebral  action,  and  so*  allayed  the  excite-  ! 
nieiit.  A  lady  was,  unfortunately  for  her  husband,  given  to 
violent  paroxysms  of  ])assion,  in  which  she  used  to  seize  his  hair  * 
and  tear  out  handfuls  bv  the  roots.  ‘‘This  poor  fellow,’’  savs  l)r  ' 

in  slow,  “  has  often  come  to  me  in  gi^eat  distress,  beseeching  me  \ 

to  protect  him  from  her  acts  of  insane  violence.  Slio  was  cleaiiv  ! 
disordered  in  her  mind ;  but  we  [Dr.  Webster  and  himself]  could  ! 
not  detect,  in  our  examination  of  her,  evidence  sufficiently  con-  ] 

elusive  to  justify  us  in  signing  a  medical  eertiheate  authorising  lier  ^ 

being  placed  under  control,  and  it  was  felt  that  nothing  could  I 
legally  be  done.”  | 


(Jf  the  eftect  of  changes  in  the  atmosphere  on  the  nen’ous 
system,  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrations  : — “  In  some 
conditions  of  nervous  disorder,  the  slightest  meteorological  changes 
give  rise  to  singular  alteraations  of  despondency,  despair,  hope, 
and  joy ;  so  completely  does  the  mind  succumb  to  physical  inllii- 
ences.  I  have  known  a  j)erson  subject  to  attacks  of  suicidal 
melancholy  during  the  prevalence  of  a  cold,  blighting,  depressing 
east  wind,  who  a])peared  happy,  contented,  and  free  from  all 
desire  to  injuie  himself  under  other  and  more  genial  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  An  Italian  artist  could  never  reside  a  winter  in 
England  without  the  distressing  idea  of  self-destruction  re])eatediy 


suggesting  itself  to  his  morbidly  distressed  mind.  I  have  known 
natives  of  France,  accustomed  from  earlv  life  to  the  buovant  air 
and  bright  azure  sky  of  that  country,  sink  into  profound  states  of 
mental  despondency  during  the  earlier  ])eriods  of  the  winter  season, 
if  compelled  to  reside  many  weeks  in  London.  A  military  man, 
suffering  from  severe  mental  dejection,  was  in  the  habit  of  jjromo- 
nading  backward  and  forward  in  a  certain  track,  towards  evening, 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided.  When  he 
walked his  face  fronted  the  east,  where  the  sky  was  hung 
with  black,  as  was,  alas!  his  poor  soul.  Then  his  grief  pressed 
doubly  and  heavily  upon  him ;  he  was  helpless  and  in  deep  despair; 
but  when  he  turned,  with  his  countenance  towards  the  west,  where 
the  setting  sun  left  behind  a  halo  of  glory  and  beautiful  evening’s 
red,  his  ha])piness  again  returned.  Thus  he  walked  backward  and 
forward,  with  and  without  hope,  alternating  between  joy  and 
melancholy,  ecstacy  and  grief,  in  obedience  to  the  baneful  and 
benign  influence  of  the  eastern  and  western  sky  I  To  this  sad 
extent  are  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  operations 
of  tlie  mind  under  the  dominion  of  ordinary  physical  laws.” 

Of  Dr.  Winslow’s  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  profession  as 
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a  psychological  physician,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  anxieties 
which  must  often  beset  the  path  of  one  who  is  called  on  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
patient,  we  have  evidence  in  the  following  passage :  ‘‘The  position 
of  a  psychological  expert  is  one  not  to  be  ambitiously  coveted. 
Ill  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  he  is  occasionally  compelled,  when 
tlueidatiiig  in  courts  of  law  the  phenomena  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  to  enunciate  principles,  as  a  pioneer  of  truth,  in  advance  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  those  who  sometimes  examine,  and 
often  severely,  unjustly,  criticise  and  calumniate  him.  When 
mving  evidence  on  scientific  points,  he  is  occasionally  and  una- 
voidai>ly  obliged,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  to  go  counter 
to  what  are  termed  the  “generally  received’’  notions  on  the 
suljcct  of  insanity.  If  it  be  his  desire,  in  imitation  of  certain 
illettanti  psychologists,  to  sail  with  the  popular  breeze,  and  to 
pander  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  by  making  his  views  of 
insanity  square  with  those  ordinarily  entertained  by  the  non- 
professional,  psychologically  uneducated,  and  medically  inexperi¬ 
enced  part  of  the  community,  his  task  is  a  faede  and  an  easy  one ; 
but  if  he  forms  a  just  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  lover  and  culti¬ 
vator  of  science,  and  possesses  a  philosophic  appreciation  of  his 
responsible  vocation  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  physician,  and 
medical  jurist,  and  is  resolved  not  to  \deld  one  inch  of  ground  in 
his  honest  exposition  of  scientific  truth,  in  deference  to  popular 
fallacy,  or  in  slavish  obedience  to  ignorant  abuse  and  noisy  clamour, 
he  must  expect  to  ])ay  the  penalties  attaching  to  his  exhibition  of 
moral  courage,  and  firm  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the  path  of 
public  and  professional  duty.  He  may  be  maligned,  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  traduced,  for  adopting  this  honourable  principle  of 
conduct,  but  the  cause  lie  has  espoused  must  eventually  triumph 
over  all  difficulties  temporarily  obstructing  its  steady,  onward,  and 
advancing  jirogress.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Consciousness^’'  there  is  much  that  is 
instructive  to  all  readers.  The  author — whose  mind  is  evidently 
deeply  imbued  with  the  \dews  which  the  Christian  revelation 
teaches  us  to  take  of  the  condition  of  human  nature — has  here 
introduced  a  variety  of  reflections  and  remarks  which,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sulaject  of  his  volume,  are  eminently  calculated  to  be 
iKoful.  lie  justly  observes  that  a  neglect  of  the  practice  of  self- 
m^Iiection  and  self-interrogation  is  a  serious  imperfection  in 
mental  discipline.  “If  we  were  closely  to  scrutinize  the  fathom¬ 
less  mysteries  of  the  inner  mental  life,  and  fearlessly  analyze  the 
nature  of  the  terrible  concepticjiis  that  occasionally  throw  their 
dark  pliantasmal  shade  across  the  anxious  and  troubled  breast, 
^hat  a  melancholy,  degrading,  and  profoundly  humiliating  revela- 


tion  most  men  would  have  to  make  of  the  dark  comers,  secret  ‘ 
recesses,  and  hidden  crences  of  the  liumaii  heart  !  If  this  ^ 
examination  were  faithfully  and  honestly  executed,  it  would  cause  ’ 
the  best  and  fairest  creature  to  shudder  ^nth  terror  at  the  possi. 
hility  of  such  ideas  ever  intruding  into  the  souFs  solemn  sanctuan*. 
What  mind  is  alleged  to  l)e  so  pure  and  untainted  that  has  not 
been  disposed  to  yield — when  the  reason  and  moral  sense  has,  alas  I 
been  transiently  paralysed,  and  God’s  grace  ceases  to  intluciice  the 
heart — to  the  seduction  of  impure  thought,  lingered  ^ath  apparent 
pleasure  on  the  contem})lation  of  physically  unchaste  imaj^cs,  or 
delighted  in  a  fascinating  dalliance  A\ath  criminal  thoughts?  AVhat 
heart  has  been  at  all  times  free  from  malevolent  passion,  revengeful 
emotion,  lustful  feeling,  unnatural,  and,  alas!  devilish  impulses ‘r 
Is  not  every  bosom  polluted  by  a  dark  leprous  spot,  corrodius: 
ulcer,  or  ])ortion  of  moral  gangi’ene  ?  Does  there  not  cling  to 
every  mind  some  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the  past,  which 
throws  at  times  a  sombre  tinge  over  the  chequered  path  of  life  r 
W  e  may  Hatter  our  pharisaical  vanity  by  aftirming  that  we  are 
exem])t  from  tliese  melancholy  conditions  of  moral  sutfering  and 
sad  states  of  mental  infirmity,  but,  alas  !  we  should  be  belyiuir 
human  nature  if  we  were  to  ignore  the  existence  of  such,  thank 
God,  only  temporary,  ])aroxysmal,  and  evanescent  conditions  of 
unhealtliy  thought,  and  abnormal  phases  of  passion,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  have  been  known  to  east  their  withering  influence  and 
death-like  shadow  over  the  mind,  blighting,  saddening,  and  often 
crushing  the  best,  kindest,  and  noblest  of  human  hearts.  Amoig  j 
the  obscure,  and  as  yet  inexplicable  phenomena  of  disordered 
intellect,  stands  prominently  forward  a  condition,  incipient  ])hase, 
or  pre-existing  abnormal  state,  in  which  the  patient,  long  before 
he  becomes  or  is  considered  actually  insane,  is  fully  sensible,  and 
exquisitely  conscious  of  the  predominance  of  certain  morbid  and 
unnatural  states  of  emotion,  idea,  and  impulse.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  said,  with  some  considerable  degree  of 
tmth,  that  no  man  is  always  himself.  Every  one  may  be  said  to 
be  mad  more  or  less,  at  least  at  certain  times.  We  little  know  of 
the  moral  volcano  which  may  lie  in  the  brain  under  the  mask  oi 
the  most  placid  countenance ! — what  territic  struggles  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  with  the  evil  of  the  heart,  men  may  be  sometimes 
agonizing  under,  who  are  to  all  observers  patterns  of  virtue,  ut 
calmness,  and  of  apparent  deadness  to  the  world.  It  is,  however, 
most  instructive,  most  consoling  to  all  who  know  what  the 
Christian  confliet  is,  to  find  that  men  whom  we  should  have 
supposed  to  be  almost  passionh'ss,  and  living  a  sort  of  al)>tract 
life  of  high  and  j)rofound  contemj)lation  on  the  most  saerca 
subjects,  arc  after  all  subjected  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  all  who 
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CTiJinco  in  the 'warfare  against  flesh  and  hlood, — against  principali¬ 
ties  imd  powers.  AVlio  would  have  imagined  that  such  a  man  as 
llisliop  Ihitler  should  hate  heen  one  of  those  wlio  sutlered  mosi; 
from  this  inward  conflict  lie  seems  to  have  heen  a  pattern  of 
liuiiillity,  seriousness,  and  indifference  to  the  world,  so  that  even 
his  own  relatives  never  hoped  he  would  enricli  them  at  his 
^leatli.  It  was  his  remark  when  he  was  promoted  to  Durham, 
its  then  enormous  revenues, — It  would  he  a  melancholy 
thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  the  reflection  that  one  had  spent 
the  revenues  of  the  hishopric  of  Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of 
living,  and  enriched  one’s  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it,  instead 
of  really  haring  set  oneself  to  do  good,  and  to  ])roniote  worthy 
men.”  Ke  was,  consequently,  a  munificent  henefactor  to  chari¬ 
table  institutions.  1  le  was  so  much  of  a  recluse  that  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  Seeker  had  occasion  to  mention  him  to  (iueen  Caro¬ 
line,  she  remarked  that  she  thought  he  was  dead,  and  having  said 
so  to  Illackburne,  he  replied,  ‘‘^"o,  madam,  hut  he  is  buried.”  lie 
seemed  content  to  live  all  his  days  a  lone  and  solitary  life,  and 
was  perhaps  the  last  man  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
recording  of  himself  that  he  was  ‘‘  all  his  life  struggling  against 
the  horrible,  morbid,  and  devilish  suggestions,”  which,  he  says, 

“  would  have  maddened  him  if  he  had  relaxed  the  stern  wake¬ 
fulness  of  his  reason  for  a  single  moment !” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands  of  stories  of  apparitions 
may  be  traced  to  a  mere  subjective  cause,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain,  by  means  of  which  its  own  imaginations  are  projected 
outwards  as  objective  forms.  This  may  occur  either  with  or 
without  actual  and  decided  aberration  of  the  mind  :  the  warning, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  on  their  first  manifestation.  There  is 
a  “  stage  of  insanity,”  says  our  author,  “  in  which  the  patient 
suffers,  occasiom  Illy  ,  most'  acutchr  tvomyhTDifasnis.  He  is  quite 
conscious  of  the  spectral  illusions  being  dependent  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  visual  and  })erceptive  faculties,  often  caused  by  gastric 
and  he})atic  derangement,  and  is  able  to  reason  with  himself,  and 
talk  to  others,  respecting  their  nature  and  origin.  I  have  often 
been  consulted  by  patients  suffering  from  this  type  of  hallucination. 
These  cases  are  not  difficult  to  cure.  One  gentleman,  for  three 
months,  was  constantly  followed  by  a  terrible  spectral  image, 
resembling  a  brother  who  had  destroyed  himself  whilst  at  sea. 
The  patient  had  preriously  complained  of  headache,  great  nervous 
depression,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  He  never  for  a  moment  believed 
in  the  reality  of  the  image.  AVhen  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
•Spectre  took  his  seat  opposite.  If  he  walked  in  the  street,  the 
phantom  was  by  his  side.  When  travelling  by  rail,  the  appari¬ 
tion  was  seated  in  the  same  carriage.  The  patient  was  a  man  of 
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good  strong  sense,  and  disciplined  understanding.  He  was  there 
lore  competent  to  reason  with  liimself  j)liilos()pliically  in  relation 
to  the  illusion,  and  to  keep  in  clieck  any  dis])ositiou  that 
occasionally  exist  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  spectral  iina% 
He  eventually  parted  company  with  this  phantom,  but  not  till  ho 
had  had  a  severe  attack  of  conlluent  small  pox,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  Ill  a  second  case,  a  lady  said  her  life  was  made  wretched  bv 
a  similar  illusion  of  the  senses.  She  was  constantly  tortured  by 
grotes(|ue  figures  in  fantastic  costumes.  These  phiuitoms  danced 
round  her  during  the  day,  and  at  night  appeared  about  and  some¬ 
times  ill  her  bed.  This  patient  never  for  a  moment  believed  in 
the  material  character  of  these  spectral  illusions.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  taking  sketches  of  these  curious  idiantasmul 
figures,  many  of  which  I  was  perniittcd  to  see.  A  worth}'  cler^v- 
man  now  under  my  treatment  is  subject  to  the  most  singular 
aural  illusions.  Several  years  back  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
carbuncle  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  After  recovering  from  this 
affection,  he  began  to  hear  voices  audibly  s})eak  to  him.  Thev 
often  addressed  him  in  Welsh,  occasionally  using  particular 
phrases,  idioms,  and  endearing  epithets,  wliich  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  forty  years  ])reriously,  when  paying 
court  to  his  wife.  On  one  occasion,  I  asked  him  whether  he  then 
heard  the  voices  sjieaking  to  him  ?  He  'replied,  ‘  Yes,  quite 
distinctly.’  What  arc  they  saying  ?  He  replied,  ‘  I  would 
rather  not  repeat  the  words,  as  they  are  not  very  complinientarv 
to  yourself.’  They  were  ejaculating,  ‘Don’t  leave  your  living; 
don’t  go  abroad ;  don’t  do  what  he  recommends ;  don’t  take  the 
medicines  he  prescribes.’  I  had  endeavoured  to  impress  on  this 
jmtient’s  mind  the  importance  of  relieving  himself  for  a  time  from 
parochial  duty.  I  advised  a  continental  tour.  Whatever  1 
suggested  for  the  re-establishment  of  this  clergyman’s  health, 
these  imaginary  i)ersons  did  their  best  most  uncourteously  to 
oppose.” 

A  most  extraordinary  history  is  narrated,  from  an  American 
journal  of  1809,  of  a  young  lady  of  19,  who  regularly  saw  spectres, 
from  1805  to  1808,  previously  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
friends.  This  took  j)lace  in  some  four  or  five  instances.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  narrative,  as  given,  which  intimates  that  the 
ladv  was  then  insane;  nor  is  anything  stated  bv  way  of  accounting 
for  these  phantasms  at  the  times  when  they  ajipeared,  coinciding 
with  or  preceding  the  illness  and  death  of  friends.  Dr.  Winslow 
otters  no  comment  on  this  very  remarkable  case  of  hallucination, 
apparently  prophetic,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  exactness  of  the 
American  narrative. 

In  the  stage  of  morbid  exaltation  talents  are  exhibited  for 
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v.etrv,  mechanics,  oratory,  music,  drawing,  and  other  subjects, 
unusual,  inconsistent  with  the  previous  education,  and 
, Imposed  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  thought.  Tasso  and  Lucretius 
known  to  have  written  their  most  talented  etlusions  while 
;j[K^)uring  under  attacks  of  mental  aberration.  A  young  gentle- 
r;m  who  afterwards  became  insane  from  ill-usage  at  school,  hud 
i;ever  shown  much  talent  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics;  but 
inoniii  acute  maniacal  attack,  developed  extraordinary  calculating 
per,  and  for  several  months  he  was  capable  of  solving  iiroblems 
of  a  somewhat  complex  description,  with  wonderful  facility.  Uut 
his  restoration  to  health,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  dulness 
pi  arithmetical  incapacity. 

Ill  the  chapter  entitled  ‘‘  Stage  of  Aberration,’’  the  author 
mats  of  the  way  in  which  ‘‘  incipient  aberration  may  manifest 
feclf  in  the  intellectual,  perceptive,  and  moral  faculties,”  respec¬ 
tively.  A  fixed  idea  is  resisted,  but  the  mind  constantly  falls 
lack  under. its  tyrannical  influence.  Visionary  impressions  are 
called  up,  and  true  impressions  are  distorted  and  exaggerated, 
and  are  carried  out  to  consequences  which  they  do  not  warrant, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  sound  mind.  Illusions  of  the  senses  fasten 
tiieiiisclves  on  the  imagination,  which  the  sufferer  is  conscious 
have  110  existence  apart  from  himself.  The  reason  and  the  life  of 
a  patient,  whose  case  is  adduced,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  these 
iiiusioiis,  ‘‘  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved,  had  timely 
nitdical  aid  been  obtained  for  liis  relief.”  Cerebral  as  well  as 
Diviital  disease  is  often  indicated  in  its  incipient  stage  by  such 
illusions  as  a  ‘‘  transient  halo”  around  the  real  objects  of  sight, 
iiiistaking  flat  ground  for  chasms  and  precipices,  small  noises  for 
i"ud  and  harsh  ones,  and  the  like.  Actual  aberration  of  intellect, 
well  as  apoplexy,  arc  frequently  foreshadowed  by  the  activity 
ftlie  depressing  passions,  the  patient  being  affected  with  adispo- 
tiuii  to  indulge  ill  vague  and  undefined- -notions  of  approaching 
'il,  so  as  to  imagine  tliat  some  dreadful  calamity  is  about  to  befal 
m.  A  gentleman  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  bo 
ltd  for  some  crime,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the  con- 
urv :  this  delusion  was  the  almost  immediate  precursor  of  an 
itack  of  apoplexy.  Another  apoplectic  patient  was  pursued  by  a 
'  ftre,  as  he  believed,  for  many  weeks  before  his  seizure.  I’han- 
'lus,  and  illusions  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  touch,  sometimes 
aredo  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  or  intlanimation  of  that 
■run.  Jlouillard,  Duchatelet,  and  ^lartinet,  are  referred  to  for 
ws.  An  eminent  artist  died  of  softening  of  the  brain.  Several 
ui;;  before  the  attack,  disease  of  the  brain  manifested  its  incipi- 
Uvy  pains  in  the  head,  flashes  of  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and 
^zliiig  images  by  day  and  night.  Angels  with  flaming  swords 
t'lued  to  blind  him  by  the  electric  flashes  of  the  blades.  These 
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good  strong  sense,  nnd  disciplined  understanding.  He  Tvas  there 
lore  competent  to  reason  with  himself  philosophically  in  relation 
to  the  illusion,  and  to  keep  in  check  any  dis])osition  that 
occasionally  exist  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  spectral  iiua% 
He  eventually  parted  company  with  this  phantom,  but  not  till  ho 
had  had  a  severe  attack  of  coiiHuent  small  pox,  which  nearly  imned 
fatal.  In  a  second  case,  a  lady  said  her  life  was  made  wretched  hv 
a  similar  illusion  of  the  senses.  She  was  constantly  tortured  hV 
grotes(|ue  figures  in  fantastic  costumes.  These  phantoms  danceil 
round  her  during  the  day,  and  at  night  appeared  about  and  some¬ 
times  in  her  bed.  This  patient  never  for  a  moment  believed  in 
the  material  character  of  these  spectral  illusions.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  taking  sketches  of  these  curious  phantasmal 
figures,  many  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  see.  A  worth}'  clerjjv- 
man  now  under  my  treatment  is  subject  to  the  most  singular 
aural  illusions.  Several  years  back  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
carbuncle  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  After  recovering  from  this 
affection,  he  began  to  hear  voices  audibly  speak  to  him.  They 
oftc'ii  addressed  him  in  Welsh,  occasionally  using  particular 
ph  rases,  idioms,  and  endearing  epithets,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  forty  years  ])rcviously,  when  paying 
court  to  his  wife.  On  one  occasion,  I  asked  him  whether  he  then 
heard  the  voices  speaking  to  him  ?  lie  T’eplied,  ‘  Yes,  quite 
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distinctly.’  AVhat  arc  they  saying  ?  He  replied,  ‘  I  would 
rather  not  repeat  the  words,  as  they  are  not  very  complimentary 
to  yourself.’  They  were  ejaculating,  ‘Don’t  leave  your  living; 
don’t  go  abroad ;  don’t  do  what  he  recommends ;  don’t  take  the 
medicines  he  prescribes.’  I  had  endeavoured  to  impress  on  this 
patient’s  mind  the  importance  of  relieving  himself  for  a  time  from 
parochial  duty.  I  advised  a  continental  tour.  Whatever  I 
suggested  for  the  re-establishment  of  this  clergyman’s  health, 
these  imaginary  j)ersons  did  their  best  most  uncourteously  to 
oppose.” 

A  most  extraordinary  history  is  narrated,  from  an  American 
journal  of  1851),  of  a  young  lady  of  19,  who  regularly  saw  spectres, 
from  1855  to  1858,  previously  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
friends.  This  took  place  in  some  four  or  five  instances.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  narrative,  as  given,  Avhich  intimates  that  the 
ladv  was  then  insane ;  nor  is  anything  stated  bv  wav  of  accounting 
for  these  phantasms  at  the  times  when  they  appeared,  coinciding 
with  or  preceding  the  illness  and  death  of  friends.  Dr.  Winslow 
offers  no  comment  on  this  very  remarkable  case  of  hallucination, 
apparently  prophetic,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  exactness  of  the 
American  narrative. 


lu  the  stage  of  morbid  exaltation  talents  are  exhibited  for 
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v^trv,  mechanics,  oratory,  music,  drawing,  and  other  subjects, 
Juite  iimisual,  inconsistent  with  tlie  previous  education,  and 
■n|)()sed  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  thought.  Tasso  and  Lucretius 
known  to  have  written  their  most  talented  effusions  while 
hwuring  under  attacks  of  mental  aberration.  A  young  gentle- 
j.iii  who  afterwuirds  became  insane  from  ill-usage  at  school,  had 
tover  shown  much  talent  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics;  but 
;ineran  acute  maniacal  attack,  developed  extraordinary  calculating 
pwer,  and  for  several  months  he  wuis  capable  of  solving  problems 
^,f  a  somewhat  complex  description,  with  wumderful  facility.  Hut 
alter  his  restoration  to  health,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  didness 
land  aritlimetical  incapacity. 

Ill  the  chapter  entitled  “  Stage  of  Aberration,”  the  author 
treats  of  the  wuiy  in  wiiicli  ‘‘  incipient  aberration  may  manifest 
itself  in  the  intellectual,  perceptive,  and  moral  faculties,”  respec¬ 
tively.  A  fixed  idea  is  resisted,  but  the  mind  constantly  falls 
lack  under. its  tyrannical  influence.  Visionary  impressions  are 
ealleJ  up,  and  true  impressions  are  distorted  and  exaggerated, 
and  are  carried  out  to  consequences  wTiich  they  do  not  wuirrant, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  sound  mind.  Illusions  of  the  senses  fasten 
themselves  on  the  imtigination,  wdiich  the  sufferer  is  conscious 
have  no  existence  apart  from  himself.  The  reason  and  the  life  of 
a  patient,  w  liose  case  is  adduced,  and  wdio  fell  a  victim  to  these 
Liusions,  w'ould,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved,  had  timely 
mvdical  aid  been  obtained  for  his  relief.”  Cerebral  as  W’ell  as 
mental  disease  is  often  indicated  in  its  incipient  stage  by  such 
Jliisions  as  a  ‘‘  transient  htilo”  around  the  real  objects  of  sight, 
Si’staking  flat  ground  for  chasms  and  precipices,  small  noises  for 
;i"ud  and  harsh  ones,  and  the  like.  Actual  aberration  of  intellect, 
i'  well  as  apoplexy,  are  frequently  foreshadowed  by  the  activity 
f  the  depressing  passions,  the  patient  being  affected  wdth  a  dispo- 
itioii  to  indulge  in  vague  and  undefined  notions  of  a})proaching 
^nl,  so  as  to  imagine  tlnit  some  dreadful  calamitv  is  about  to  befal 
F‘iiii.  A  gentleman  w'as  jiossessed  wdth  the  idea  that  he  weis  to  be 
Ini'd  for  some  crime,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the  con- 
Irary:  this  delusion  w’as  the  almost  immediate  precursor  of  an 
tack  of  ajioplexy.  Another  apoplectic  patient  w^as  pursued  by  a 
Ij'ietro,  as  he  believed,  for  manv  w’eeks  before  his  seizure,  ITian- 
and  illusions  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  touch,  sometimes 
|ii‘eede  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  or  infiammation  of  that 
Houillard,  Duchatelet,  and  ^Martinet,  are  referred  to  for 
"cs.  An  eminent  artist  died  of  softening  of  the  brain.  Several 
ars  befbre  the  attack,  disease  of  the  brain  manifested  its  incipi- 
|acv  by  pains  in  the  head,  flashes  of  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and 
‘2zling  images  by  day  and  night.  Angels  wdth  flaming  sw^ords 
[‘•viued  to  blind  him  by  the  electric  flashes  of  the  blades.  These 
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spectral  forms  wore  constantly  varied  witliout  any  alleviation  rfl 
liis  sutferin^rs.  He  became  totally  blind.  ^^Diiie  extra 
of  tenijier,  however,  was,  stran<::e  to  say,  the  only  a]>pareiit  nioni  J 
result.  There  was  no  chanije  in  the  intellectual  fuiiotioiisl 
memory,  imai^inatiun,  and  judirment,  were  unimpaired,  p  1 
remarkable  that  the  eyes  of  this  unfortunate  man  i)reseiit('(l 
ai)i)earanee  of  physical  disease,  lie  died  of  apoplexy.  Tp 
autopsy  showed  nothing  unusual  in  the  membranes  of  the  Innin 
or  the  humours  of  the  eye ;  but  fluids  occu])ied  the  ventricle^:  .1 
the  brain,  some  portions  of  it  were  destroyed,  others  reduced  to  J 
delicpiescent  pulp,  and  the  optic  nerves  had  become  little  else  tlia  1 
mere  threads  of  very  soft  consistence.  In  this  case — fur  wliic  ] 
Dr.  Winslow  refers  to  a  paper  in  the  ‘OIedico-Chirurgicallle\'ie\v,’] 
by  ])r.  James  Johnson — it  seems  doubtful  at  what  iicriud  of  tlii 
disease  the  softening  of  the  brain  took  place,  and  whether  tliJ 
serous  effusion  into  the  right  ventricle  was  the  cause  or  the  eoii>ei 
qiK'iice  of  the  apoplexy.  I 

One  of  the  most  iiaiiiful  and  humiliating  C(jntemplation?  ‘  l 
regard  to  our  poor  human  nature  is  that  of  the  perversions  of  {\\l 
imjral  sense  and  feelings  which  often  attend  the  early  stu^o^  o: 
insanity,  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease.  These  instun  > 
sometimes  imjiede  the  course  of  law  and  justice.  “  For  Si)iu> 
time  prior  to  the  development  of  derangement  of  mind,  or  disca  ■ 
of  the  brain,  patients  have  been  known  (contrary  to  their  us ; . 
habits),  to  indulge  in  gross  sensual  excesses,  to  exhibit  states  o: 
moral  decadence,  weakened  and  paralysed  volition;  to  lie  guilty  of 
acts  of  private  and  public  indecency,  dishonesty,  debauchery,  an  I? 
beastly  intemperance.  These  syni[)tonis* occasionally  exist  k 
years,  before  insanity  has  clearly  declared  itself?’  Manyexamph 
are  given.  Ladies  of  good  family  and  affluence  have  shown  : 
irresistihle  ])ropensity  to  pilfer,  from  shops  where  they  deal', 
cvervthing  thev  could  lav  their  hands  on,  and  conceal  in  tk 
dress.  A  clerk,  holding  a  confidential  position  in  a  bank,  wli! 
was  believed  to  be  most  conscientious,  and  wIkj  would  always  a: 
once  rectifv  a  trade.sman’s  bill  when  a  mistake  had  been  made 
his  own  favour  by  an  undercharge,  was  obliged  to  resign  1 1 
appointment  because  he  was  always  stealing  money  from  tli 
bank,  which  was  secreted  in  the  lining  of  old  clothes,  ap])arentl; 
without  the  intention  of  using  it.  His  mind  afterwards  hecaE. 
manifestly  disordered,  and  he  died  of  apopdexy.  Great  thickeni  ' 
of  the  skull  was  found,  adhesions  of  the  dnra  mater,  and  o])aor 
of  the  arachnoid,  together  with  some  little  extent  of  softening 
the  brain,  and  a  clot  of  extravasated  blood. 

Dr.  Winslow  thinks  that  acts  of  immorality  are  sometimes  : 
first  demonstration  of  insanity.  This  is  altogether  a  very  pa:'  • 
and  mysterious  subject,  as  vitally  related  to  the  solemn  qiic.sti  - 
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‘liuiiian  rcsponsiliility,  liotli  to  God  and  man.  Our  author  justly 
1.^.  “^Vas  the  immoral  otlenec  the  first  overt  aet  of  insanity,  or 
•:]  tlie  mind  become  deranged  in  eonseipience  of  the  dread  of 
jnM.i>ure,  disgrace,  and  punishment?”  He  is  inclined,  at  least  in 
'r,j  instance  which  is  detailed,  to  the  former  hypothesis,  especially 
for  some  days  jirevioiisly  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  the 
uAiippy  individual  had  been  singular  in  his  manner,  and  was 
itai’d  to  conqilain  of  headache,  and  restless  and  disturbed  nights, 
(if  course  there  must  be  many  cases  in  which  the  most  skilled 
’tman  sagacity  will  be  inadequate  to  determine  the  existence  or 
ie  amount  of  resjionsibility  for  actions.  In  these  cases,  as  much 
riercv should  be  shown  as  is  consistent  with  the  claims  of  society; 
ie  rest  must  be  left  to  the  “  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who  will 
ioriirht.” 

Among  the  very  numerous  topics  of  deep  and  painful  interest 
riicli  are  so  ably  handled  in  this  volume,  is  that  of  ‘‘  general 
bpairmeiit  of  mind  in  which  a  sort  of  precocious  senility” 
cav  come  on,  as  the  result  of  anxiety,  or  the  effect  of  excessive 
and  severe  cerebral  and  mental  strain.  The  mind  is  now  easily 
ianiueJ.  The  ])atient  feels  hclow  par.  Ills  mind  will  not  work, 
iie  cannot  exercise  continuity  of  thought,  and  all  favourite  ])ur- 
fdits  become  distasteful.  A\"ith  the  weakened  jiower  of  attention 
tic  will  is  enfeebled,  and  the  mind  seems  as  it  were  run  away 
dtliby  the  most  casual  ideas  and  circumstances.  ]\Iuch  instruc- 
iioii  and  warning  may  be  gathered  from  the  author’s  details  on 
iliis  part  of  his  subject,  in  these  times  of  severe  tax  and  demand 
iri  tlio  brain  and  nerves  of  young  students,  professional  men,  and 
jcii  of  business.  The  moral,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  as  much  as 
fumble  all  the  causes  which  arc  known  to  lead  to  such  lamentable 
asults.  ‘‘  The  principal  of  a  large  academy  of  nearly  sixty  boys, 

6  conscientious  man,  of  anxious  temperament,  was  always  in  a 
tate  of  peevish  excitement  lest  he  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
lie  serious  and  responsible  duties  devolving  u])on  him.  Ills  mind 
'as  thus  kept  in  an  unceasing  condition  of  perturbation.  Under 
k  severe  amount  of  cerebral  pressure  and  mental  anxiety,  he  was 
‘.'Uscious  that  his  mind  was  gradually  fading  away  from  him.  This 
'ndition  of  mental  impairment  existed  uninterruptedly  for  four 
cars  ])rior  to  the  attack  of  hemiplegia,  which  occurred  shortly 
dorc  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  and  was  associated  with 
"ftoning  of  the  brain.”  Other  cases  are  given  of  victims  to  over- 
oi'king  of  the  brain  :  no  doubt  thev  are  constantlv  occurring  in 
k  merciless  business- whirl  of  this  great  city. 

Sme  very  curious  instances  are  narrated  of  chronic  modified 
Sttions  of  the  memory,”  as  connected  with  early  symptoms  of 
fain-disease.  One  patient  anticipated  his  paralytic  seizures  by 
forgetting  his  own  Christian  name  previously  to  tlieir 
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approach.  A  gontloman  in  tlie  incipient  stage  of  M’lhto  soften^’ 
of  the  brain  occasionally  forgot  his  own  name,  and  at  other  tin* 
his  address,  and  would  sto])  strangers  and  say,  “  1  live  so-aii,] 
so, — what  is  my  name?”  Or,  “I  am  Sir  So-and-so, — where  d-. 
reside  ?”  An  English  lady,  after  a  fit  of  a]K)plexy,  was  Ihimd 
have  lost  the  jiower  of  speaking  English.  She  spoke  only  Freiidi^ 
This  continued  for  a  month.  ‘‘An  old  man  forgot  the  names  ,1 
persons,  but  a])])eared  to  recollect  very  correctly,  every  evenimj  | 
remarkable  e])och  of  his  life,  though  it  had  occurred  a  lon^  tinn^ 
pre^'iously.  When  sitting  with  his  wife,  he  imagined  he  wa^^  j 
the  house  of  a  lady  with  whom,  many  years  previously,  he  was  irf 
the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings.  He  would  then,  addressinj; 
his  wife,  say  :  “  iladam,  I  cannot  stop  any  longer  with  vou; 
Avhen  one  has  a  wife  and  children,  we  owe  them  a  good  exaiii|ilo  J 
I  must  return  home.”  1 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  examiMl 
of  vigour  of  mind  in  extreme  old  age.  Cherubini  was  as  hriliiaiiif 
in  conversation  as  ever,  at  eighty.  Gosse  com])osed  the  Te  Lmn 
at  seventy-eight.  31.  des  (iuensonnieres  was  full  of  conversationai 
Auvacity  at  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  Leroy,  at  one  hundred,  ooml 
posed  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  spirited  poem.  C'ardinal  dl 
Eleury  was  prime  minister  of  France  from  the  age  of  seventy  tl 
ninety.  “  Eichlieu  died  at  ninety- three.  A  few  minutes  ht‘fui| 
his  death,  a  lady,  wishing  to  encourage  him,  said  :  ‘  You  aren' 
so  ill  as  you  would  wish  us  to  believe  ;  your  countenance  is  rharm 
ing.’  ‘AVhat,’  said  he,  with  the  utmost  Auvaeity,  ‘has  mviie 
been  converted  into  a  mirror  ” 

Our  readers  will  perceiAX,  from  the  Ycvy  brief  and  impcrfti 
account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  I)r.  AVinslow’s  book,  tli*; 
even  the  general  reader  may  find  ample  matter  to  interest,  as 
as  instruct  him.  To  the  medical  student,  or  practitioner,  the  voIiif 
will  prove  a  most  important  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  aii| 
theories,  fi’om  the  best  English  and  Continental  writers,  on  tHi 
subject  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  mind,  interspersed  as  tb 
testimonies  are  with  those  of  the  author’s  own  extensive 
rience.  The  impression  which  all  who  intelligently  peruse 
book  cannot  fail  to  receive  from  it  is,  that  the  author  is  not  oiA 
one  of  the  most  competent  physicians  of  the  age  in  his  own  specF 
department,  but  that  he  is  also  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mb  j 
of  humane  disposition,  greatly  disposed  to  sympathise  Avitli  patieir' 
who  are  suffering  under  the  most  distressing  affections  Avhicli 
is  heir  to, — a  man  of  devout  and  Christian  mind,  and  Avho  1112 
be  relied  on  for  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  honour,  in  the  exeroj 
of  his  profession. 
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the  geological  tegdexcies  of  the  age  II. 

Astronomy  traces  her  genealogj^  to  the  oriental  cradle  of  luimanl- 
tv— to  the  contemplations  and  speculations  of  j)atriarclis  upon  the 
plains  of  Chaldea.  Primitive  ignorance  may  have  regarded  the 
heavens  as  the  curtain  of  a  tent  bespangled  with  stars,  sj)read  over 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  superstition  may  have 
invested  the  heavenly  bodies  with  divine  honour  and  authority  ;  the 
Persian  may  have  ])rostrated  himself  in  prayer  before  the  glorious 
Ruler  of  the  heavens  on  the  summit  of  his  ])yramidal  fire-tower  ;  and 
the  astrologer  prognosticated  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals 
from  the  aspects  and  portents  of  the  stars.  The  light  of  science, 
however,  at  length  penetrated  the  atmospheric  veil  of  earth  and 
i^iorance,  and  revealed  to  a  startled  world  the  sublime  knowledge 
of  svstems,  suns,  and  satellites,  revolving  in  harmonious  order  and 
undeviating  regularity  in  the  realms  of  space.  The  geocentric 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe  and  the 
astronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  not  without  the 
priestly  opposition  of  the  Popish  Inquisition,  which  scented  heresy 
in  scientific  novelties  apparently  antagonistic  to  the  obvious  declara¬ 
tions  of  sacred  Scriptures.  Can  we  not  quote  the  very  passages, 
nrired  those  doctors  of  mediaeval  superstition,  which  assert  that  “  the 
earth  is  fixed  on  foundations  that  it  cannot  be  moved  and  that  the 
sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  captain 
of  the  Lord’s  hosts  ?  Conflicting  as  these  statements  apparently  are 
with  the  conclusions  of  modern  astronomy,  the  duty  of  constructing 
a  liarmony  devolved  upon  the  professors  of  Biblical  criticism.  The 
origin  of  the  rainbow  at  the  period  of  the  Goachic  Deluge,  and  the 
comparatively  insignificant  position  which  our  globe  occupied  in  the 
stellar  system,  were  soon  cited,  canvassed,  and  wielded  in  argu¬ 
mentative  opposition  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  scheme  of  Christian  redemption.  We  have  alluded  to  these  dis¬ 
crepancies  as  apparent,  because^-^^e  do -net  pretend  to  arbitrate 
between  the  adherents  of  a  literal,  a  figurative,  and  a  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passages  in  question.  Can  any  man  predicate  with 
certainty,  from  the  language  of  the  Record,  that  the  sun  actually  or 
I  only  apparently  stood  still  in  the  heavens  ?  deny  the  fact  of  the 
•  divine  selection  of  the  rainbow  for  the  purpose  of  a  significant  sym¬ 
bol?  or  presume  to  maintain  the  “  incompatibility  of  the  Great  Sacri- 
!  See”  witli  the  diminutive  proportions  of  our  terrestrial  system  ?  The 
i  brilliant  astronomical  discourses  of  Chalmers  may  be  founded  on 
f'two  truisms  and  three  assumptions.”  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
coutraiy,  the  “  Plurality  of  Worlds”  conjectured  by  Plato,  professed 
by  Fontenelle,  Brewster,  and  the  priesthood  of  astronomy,  as  part 
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mid  parcel  of  tlicir  astronomical  creed,  and  skilfully  roliut'cd  1 
AV  he  well  in  the  recent  controversy,  may  be  the  dream  of  a  shadoiv 
lie  that  as  it  may,  disbelief  in  the  Scrijitural  records  has  lx>on 
originated  and  coiitirmed  by  the  astronomical  discussions  to  ivliidi 
we  have  briefly  referred ;  and  astronomical  and  Scriptural  harmorln- 


the  century.  Geology  not  only  ranks  amongst  the  popular  sciences 
l)ut  finds  cultivators  and  supporters  amongst  the  “  groat  nieu 
of  the  time.”  That  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  has  assumed 
its  present  form  during  successive  periods,  styled  the  Primurv 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary,  previous  and  preparatory  to  the  historic 
epoch,  wliich  dates  from  the  creation  of  humanity,  4,000  years 
(according  to  the  received  chronology)  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
incontestable  fact  proclaimed  by  the  priesthood  of  Geology,  and  con- 
firmed  by  “  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.”  Discoveries  such  as  these, 
which  burst  like  a  new  revelation  upon  the  vision  of  modern  Chris, 
tendom,  are  already  familiar  as  household  words.  The  features, 
flora  and  fauna,  therefore,  characteristic  of  these  res]iective  periods, 
need  not  be  ])arlicularly  referred  to  in  this  ])lace.  The  concessions, 
however,  which  the  Christian  advocate  has  been  finally  compelled  to 
make  on  Geologicahevidence,  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  accordin;' 
to  the  catalogue  of  4lugh  [Miller,  fall  to  be  registered  by  us;  and 
they  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  previous  liar- 
monies  between  the  [Mosaic  and  Geologic  records.  2.  The  non- 
occurrence  of  a  catastrophic  period  at  the  Adamic  creation.  8.  The 
non-introduction  of  physical  death  at  the  Adamic  creation.  4.  The 
non-natural  significatioii  of  the  six  days  of  Genesis.  5.  The  non- 
literalitv,  or  non-historicalness,  of  the  Genetic  record  (chaps,  i.,  ii.) 
And  t».  The  non-universality  of  the  Xoachic  ].)eluge.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ecclesiastical  colleagues  and  admiring  disciples. 
“  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  ”  has  been  universally  stamped,  like 
all  its  ]>redecessors,  with  unsatisfactoriness,  and  appropriately  styled 
the  [Nfillerian,  instead  of  the  [Mosaic  vision  of  creation.  Shall  we 
then  carve  miis  upon  “  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  l)e- 

cause  it  has  dissolved,  upon  cross-examination,  into  “  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision  r  ”  ]5y  no  means.  Delete  the  “  Mosaic  vision,*' 

and  extract  the  “two  Records,”  “  Palaeontology”  and  the  “  Xoacliian 
Deluge  ”  are  left  behind  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  utility  of 
the  newest  of  the  sciences.  First,  then,  what  do  the  facts  of 
Palaeontology'  attest  ?  The  incalculable  antiquity  of  the  earth;  the 
universrd  reign  of  death,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature  during  the  whole  palaeontological  course  of  time,  and  by 
im]dication  the  non-occurrence  of  a  “  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death 
and  darkness  ”  at  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  the  partiality'  of  the 
Koachian  Deluge.  Such  are  the  scientitic  revelations  imparted  by 
“  the  newest  of  the  sciences  ”  to  the  “  old  theology' ;”  and  what  are 
the  theological  problems  started  for  solution  by'  these  geological  dii- 
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coreries  ?  Query  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  query.  Does  !Mosos 
determine  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  or  the  length  of  the  day  in  the 
record  of  creation,  or  not?  Was  chaos  local  or  co-extensive  witli 
the  whole  world  ?  Contemporary  with  Adam  or  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  first  period  of  the  Pre- Adamite  world  ?  Does 
the  reign  of  animal  death,  anterior  to  the  Adamic  creation,  militate 
against  the  dogma  that  “  the  mortal  taste  of  that  forbidden  tree 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,”  or  not  ?  A  single 
criance  will  convince  the  veriest  tyro  cither  in  geology  or  theology 
that  each  question  presents  a  nodus  vindice  dignvs,  and  our  limits 
will  not  admit  even  of  an  essay  towards  their  solution.  “  The  facts 
of  Palaeontology  must  be  accepted,”  is  the  uncompromising  tone  of 
the  geologist,  “  and  leaves  us  now  no  choice  whatever.”  Is  tliere  any 
court  of  Jippeal  then,  we  ask,  from  the  conclusions  of  the  geologist  ? 
Certainly  not.  So  long  as  he  restricts  himself  to  the  office  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  record  of  tlie  rocks,  we  accept  his  geological  testimony. 
But  when  he  ventures  out  of  his  own  proper  Avalk,  trenches  u])ou 
the  sphere,  and  assumes  the  functions  of  the  philologist  of  the 
Mosaic  record,  we  cat  once  class  him  with  the  theologians, — such  as 
Calvin,  Turretine,  Heidegger,  and  the  Doctors  of  Salamanca,  who 
challenged  the  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  Columbus  and  Coper¬ 
nicus,  and  reject  his  philological  testimony.  To  the  philologist, 
then,  we  do  appeal ;  and  what  does  philology  attest  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record?  The  comparative  modernity  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  earth  (dating,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  about  G,000  yccurs  ago),  if  not  of  the  universe ; 
the  introduction  of  death  posterior  to  the  Fall ;  the  dominion  of 
darkness,  disorder,  and  chaos  prior  to  the  first  (literal)  day’s  crea¬ 
tion  ;  the  origination  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational,  in 
six  clays  of  twenty-four  hours’  duration,  and  the  universality  of  tin' 
Xoacliian  Deluge : — such  are  the  conclusions  tendered  by  philology, 
as  well  as  the  old  theolog}",  to  the  newest  of  the  sciences,  and  tlu^ 
wld  at  large ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
doctors  differ  upon  all  the  topics  claiming  discussion  in  connection 
^tli  this  ve.rafissimus  locus.  The  only  fact  which  seriously  militates 
against  the  creed  of  .Christendom,  is  tha  prevalence  of  physical 
death  in  the  Pre- Adamite  world ;  for,  as  it  is  wnutten,  “As  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or  in  whom)  all  have  sinned.”  And 
yet  when  we  regard  the  proclamation  of  the  curse  and  consecpiences 
of  the  Fall,  not  as  legislative,  but  simply  declaratory  announcements 
of  the  everlasting  law  of  the  universe :  when  we  consider  that 
Christians  are  not  relieved  from  the  so-called  consequences  of  the 
Fall,  viz.,  physical  dissolution,  under  the  remedial  system  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  when  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  moral  and  spiritual  death 
dissolved  the  bonds  of  human  and  Divine  love — the  spiritual  union 
’'^hich  n.aturally  existed  between  the  Father  and  the  children  of  prim- 
!  oval  humanitv — the  restoration  and  re-union  of  which  is  accomplished 
voi..  jv.  2  s 
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by  the  Christi«^n  reli^oii,  we  at  least  do  not  despair  of  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  geological  and  theological  harmony. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  philosophical  and  historical  ori<nn  of 
modern  Neology ;  and  although  the  present  aspect  of  modern  Chris- 
tendom  has  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  our  previous 
remarks,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  refer,  with  all  due  brevity,  to  tlie 
probable  consequences  of  these  neological  and  innovatory  opinions. 

The  distiuctioii  between  Neology  proper  and  improper — the  former  = 
constituting  orthodoxy  and  the  latter  heterodoxy — must  necessarily  I 
bt‘  maintained  by  theological  no  less  than  by  philosophical  inquirers  \ 
after  truth.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  numerous  eccle-  ‘ 
siastical  innovations,  doctrinal,  governmental,  and  liturgical,  adapted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  reformed  and  reforming  churches  of  modem 
Christendom,  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  who  shall 
pretend  to  point  out  the  terminus  ad  quern  ?  If  ever  public  opinion 
arrived  at  unanimity  on  any  absorbing  topic  pertaining  to  the 
common  weal,  most  undoubtedly  that  result  has  been  attained  in  the 
universal  anticipation  of  a  coming  crisis,  corresponding  to  the  general 
expectation  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Suspense  is  the 
cpigi'aph  visible  on  the  brow  of  universal  humanity,  waiting  for  the 
dnmiement  of  the  Di^dne  tragedy.  The  following  quotation  from 
Arnold’s  Correspondence  expresses  the  deep  convietion  of  every 
shrewd  and  sagacious  student  of  .universal  history  (for  we  must 
exclude  our  moclern  minor  prophets,  who  prediet  the  end  of  the  world 
in  1867,  from  the  category)  : — “I  believe  that  ‘  the  day  of  the  Lord’ 
is  coming,  /.r\,  the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  atwres  of  the 
human  race  ;  wdiether  the  final  one  or  not,  that  I  believe  no  created 
l3eing  knows,  or  can  know.  The  termination  of  the  Jewish  aiwv 
in  the  first  century,  and  of  the  Roman  alwv  in  the  5th  and  (ith, 
were  each  marked  by  the  same  concurrence  of  calamities,  wars, 
tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  &€. ;  all  marking  the  time  of  one 
of  God’s  peculiar  seasons  of  visitation.  And  society  in  Euroj^e 
seems  going  on  fast  for  a  similar  revolution,  out  of  which  Chrisfs 
Church  will  emerge  in  a  new  jposit ion ^  jimrified^  I  trust,  and  strcngfhencl  1 
hg  the  destruction  of  various  earthly  and  evil  mixtures  that  have  cor- 
rupted  ity 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  are  approaching  the  termination  of  a  cyclic 
atwv,  “  sundry  superstitions  and  superannuations,”  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Isaac  Taylor,  must  necessarily  be  thrown  off  during  the 
“  sifting  process”  inaugurated  by  modern  Neology^;  and  the 
consequence  ^ve  specify  is  The  Revision  op  the  Sacred  Scripture'. 
Notwithstanding  the  pious  horror  and  dread  of  innovation  expressed 
by  ecclesiastical  conservatives,  the  extreme  desirableness  of  the 
revision  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  been  generally^  agreed  upoc 
during  the  recent  controversy^  “for  the  purpose  of  silencing  cavillers, 
and  of  giving  satisfaction  to  pious  and  learned  Christians.”  But 
the  method  of  carrying  it  into  accomplishment  is  a  task  of  no  orci* 
nary  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
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jn  which  they  assign  power  to  him  to  take  order  that  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion  be  obseiwed,  they  instance  for  anthonty  the  words 
of  *2  Chronicles  xv.  13 — ‘  They  entered  into  a  covenant  that  whoever 
would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  should  be  put  to  death, 
whether  small  or  gi*eat,  whether  man  or  woman.’  1  denounce  the 
doctrine  and  system  of  our  reforming  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  the 
oivil  magistrates’  power  in  religion,  as  being  not  only  unscriptural, 
but  violently  anti-scriptural — as  violating  the  kingly  prerogative  of 
Christ — as  violating  the  liberties  of  his  Church — as  violating  the 
uatural  riglits  of  conscience,  as  perpetrating  abuses  in  the  Church, 
instead  of  rectifying  them,  as  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
instead  of  aiding  it — as  inundating  the  Church  with  worldliness,  and 
quenching  its  spirituality — as  cherishing  a  Diotreplian  class  of  men, 
who  treat  with  hauteur  brethren  who  arc  immeasurably  oftimes  more 
worthy  than  themselves  by  every  measure,  whether  of  morality, 
piety,  or  well-doing — as  a  principle  which  is  the  grand  obstructive  of 
Christian  harmony ;  which  in  our  own  country  was  once  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  and  which,  as  now  moditied  by  advanced  civilisation,  is 
mean  and  mercenary ;  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  present 
distraction  and  perplexity  of  our  commonwealth,  and  which  abroad 
throughout  Europe,  after  having  for  many  weary  centuries  of  turmoil 
and  oppression,  of  imprisonment  in  cells  of  injustice,  of  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  of  bloody  wars,  of  expelling  the  gospel  from  countries 
intd  Avliich  it  had  entered, — is  now  perplexing  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  threatening  us  with  a  universal  cataclysm  of 
humanity  !”* 

The  only  other  probable  consecjuence  deserving  mention  is  the 
Reorganisation  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Society — the  full  and 
hnal  consummation  of  all  the  progressive  tendencies,  civil  and  social, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  charactenstic  of  the  present  transition 
period.  Did  the  bigoted  Hebrew,  sitting  in  Moses’  seat  at  the 
advent  of  Christ,  we  wonder,  ever  dream  that  the  synagogue  was 
divinely  destined  to  form  the  model  and  basis  of  the  new  and 
universal  Kingdom  of  God,  the  establishment  of  which  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  earnest  and  perpetual  prayer  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  &electe(l._out  of.  the  ruins  of  the  decadent 
Jewish  institutions.  The  most  superficial  student  of  Sacred  Scripture 
must  notice  that  the  venerable  patriarchs  who  dispensed  justice  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  took  the  seats  of  “  the  elders”  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  holy  Sabbath,  formed  the  Ecclesiastical  Executive,  conducted, 
us  we  say,  the  public  worship  of  God,  publicly  read  and  commented 
upon  “  the  Holy  Writings” — in  a  word,  acted  in  the  capacity  at  once 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  public  speakers  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 
(or  popular  church) — the  combination  of  offices  co-existing  in  the 
“Royal  Priesthood”  of  Christianity,  a  fact  candidly  acknowledged 
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l>y  an  Ancflican  arelibisliop.  That  Luther  originally  based  the 
Protestant  Reformation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood 
is  asserted  by  Gervinus,  Init,  “  dreading  another  Munster,”  he  finally 
('stablished  the  episco])alian  orders  and  ecclesiastical  castes,  which 
assimilate  the  Protestant  to  the  Papist  Church.  Directly  opposed 
however,  as  is  the  existence  of  a  “  Diotrephan  class,  who  look  witli 
liauteur  upon  brethren,”  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christiaiiitv 
their  extinction  may  be  anticipated  with  as  great  certainty  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewdsh  priesthood.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
‘‘  royal  priesthood”  of  Christianity  will  assert  and  vindicate  then 
religious  liberties,  and  ultimately  wield  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  public  speakers,  belonging  to 
them  by  ‘‘  divine  right”  in  “  the  Church  of  the  future  r”  For  a  loin^ 
]ieriod  these  divine  powers,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Christian  Chuvcli  was, 
concerned,  lay  in  a  state  of  dormancy  and  torpidity.  We  say  divine 
powers,  for  powers  they  are,  designate  them  as  men  may  :  hicnlties, 
“endowments,”  or  “gifts,”  divinely  bestowed  on  each  member  of 
the  Christian  brotherhood  for  the  execution  of  a  special  purpose,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  peculiar  mission,  in  the  political  no  less  than  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere  of  human  action.  The  recognition  of  the  fact, 
and  the  performance  of  the  related  duty,  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  “  signs  of  the  times.”  The  present  period  has  been 
briefly  styled,  “  the  era  of  missions,” — missions  home  and  foreign, 
missions  to  Roman  Catholics,  coast  missions,  working  men's 
churches,  open-air  preaching,  ragged  schools  and  reformatories, 
asylums  and  penitentiaries,  and  last,  not  least,  Sabbath-schook 
Christian  missions,  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  welindfill 
of  them,  whose  agents  are  drawn,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
from  tlie  membership,  not  of  the  “holy,”  but  of  the  human  ministry 
— not  from  an  order,  but  from  society — not  from  a  class,  but  from 
the  community.  The  question  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  what 
connexion  do  the  present  Christian  Revivals  bear  to  the  resurrection 
of  their  Christian  agencies  and  instrumentalities  ?  Most  undoubtedly 
they  are  related  to  each  other,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  Shall 
we  traduce  these  “laymen”  and  “  evangelists,”  avOpaiiroL  dypd/x/xuTot 
Kol  tSioirai,  men  un-offleed  and  unclerical  like  the  Christian  apostles, 
as  false  teachers — agents  unlearned,  unauthorised,  and  unaccredited 
of  God  and  man,  who  are  usurping  the  rights,  and  claiming  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  priest’s  office  for  a  bit  of  bread  ?  Or,  shall  we  hail  the 
appearance  of  these  modern  prophets  and  evangelists,  as  the  successors 
of  prophets  and  a])Ostles,  who  supplemented  the  deficiencies, 
denounced  the  negligences,  and  finally  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  Jewfish  priesthood  ?  We  speak  to  wise  men.  Judge  ye. 

We  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion  by  wishing  God-speed  to 
all  those  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  tendencies,  which  shall  issue 
ill  due  time  in  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  as  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Socictv. 
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If  would  be  liiglily  presumpt  uous,  nay  it  would  be  utterly  false,  to 
(jssert  that  Christians  generally  did  not  entertain  the  doctrine  ot 
jlivine  influence.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  views  arc 
ven*  clear  in  reference  to  it.  Many  giv’^e  to  it  a  general  theo¬ 
retical  assent,  who  are  far  from  allowing  it  to  be  faithfully  and 
practically  exhibited  in  their  lives  ;  and  not  a  few  arc  inclined  to 
ascribe  many  of  its  effects  to  mere  moral  influences.  But  if  it  be 
true  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  ordinarily  understood,  and  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preparation,  stability,  and  final 
irlorv  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  semblance  of  a  reason  can  be  found 
for  the  silence  which  is  frequently  observed  concerning  it.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  true,  or  if  it  require  certain  limitations 
and  modifications,  ingenuousness,  regard  for  trutli,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Church  demand  an  explicit  avowal  of  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  excluded  from  the  work  of  conversion,  even  when  fhey  assert 
that  tlie  word  alone  produces  conviction  in  the  mind.  They  found 
llie  justness  of  their  remark  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  in  the  word, 
and  acts  upon  it  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  make  it  efficacious,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  which  the  heart  manifests  towards  it.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  this,  since  the  word  remains 
the  same  both  before  and  after  conversion.  Nothing  has  been  added 
to  it ;  no  difficulty  has  been  taken  from  it ;  no  additional  light  has 
been  cast  upon  it.  The  man  observes  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
mith  to  which  lie  lias  listened  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  times 
before,  without  any  practical  effect ;  and  now,  when  least  expecting 
it.  his  attention  is  seriously  arrested,  and  he  yields  himself  uii- 
reservedlv  to  its  influence.  Subsequent  examination  liv  no  means 
removes  the  difficult}',  upon  the  supposition  that  the  tnith  has  con¬ 
verted  him.  For  he  can  trace  no  new  revelation  in  the  word,  and  he 
can  detect  no  other  .effect  than-what  lie-miight  have  ex])ectcd  to 
vritness  at  any  former  period  of  his  history. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  force  of  moral  motive  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  produce  this  radical  change,  otherwise  those  whose  jndtjmenfs  are 
continually  convinced  of  the  tmthfulness  of  Christianity,  and  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  their  assent  to  its  claims,  would  submit  their  hearts 
to  it  sooner  tlian  they  do.  Hence,  if  we  ascertain  the  secret  of  their 
present  opposition,  we  shall  be  able  perha]is  to  detect  the  agency  by 
^'liich  it  can  be  removed.  Observe,  then,  the  way  in  which  the  heart 
of  a  sinner  must  be  operated  upon  in  oi*der  to  draw  out  his  symyia- 
tliies  towards  Cod.  His  disposition  is  naturally  opposed  to  God.  He 
"ejects  the  persuasions  of  the  motives  to  holiness.  He  will  not 
^ulnnit  to  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  him  to  love,  fear,  and 
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reverence  liis  ^lakcr.  But  we  know  that  he  ought  to  do  so  •  we 
eonvineed  that  his  own  reason  tells  him  so.  Upon  this  we  found  our 
appeal,  and  urge  the  truth  upon  his  attention  and  belief.  This  is  all 
that  we  can  do.  This  is  all  that  we  are  required  to  do.  But  wIio'n 
not  aware  that  he  may  still  inTuso  to  obey,  and  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  his  conversion  is  delayed,  he  has  in  fact  rejected  the 
evidence  and  the  power  of  the  truth  ?  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the 
character  of  the  motives  which  are  presented  to  his  notice  and  ur^ed 
upon  his  acce])tance,  his  nature  will  remain  unimpressed  till  another 
agency  works  upon  his  heart  and  reduces  its  enmity.  The  motives 
themselves  are  not,  therefore,  imperfect,  but  the  man  is.  The  moral 
gt)vernment  of  God  is  not  defective,  but  the  subject  is.  We  are  thus 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  alone  can  change  the  heart 
by  removing  the  enmity,  by  disposing  the  affections,  and  by  direct- 
ing  the  will  to  such  employments  as  are  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  destinv  of  the  soul. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  singularly  illustrated  in  the 
iiistory  of  the  ])reaehing  of  our  Lord  previous  to  the  outpouring  of 
the  Sj)irit.  The  wisdom  and  closeness  of  his  appeals,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  conviction,  seemed  only  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  heart. 
Though  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes; 
though  that  authority  was  acknowledged  and  felt;  and  though  his 
enemies  were  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  as  to  l}e 
unable  to  ask  any  more  (piestions,  yet  they"  persisted  in  rejecting  his 
doctrine ;  and,  fatal  presumption  !  ascribed  his  deeds  to  unworthy 
motives.  But  when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  thousands  became  the 
subjects  of  the  truth,  believed  in  it,  and  were  saved.  The  disciples 
Avere  furnished  Avith  superhuman  influence  to  effect  the  conA'crsion 
of  the  Avorld ;  and  Avere  appointed  to  exert  it  Avhenever  an  occasion 
sciwcd.  But  though  their  ministry  was  backed  Avith  the  exercise  of 
a  most  extraordinary  and  miraculous  agency,  multitudes  failed  to 
bo  eoiiA'crted,  and  died  in  the  general  ruin  that  soon  after  came  upon 
their  city. 

But  if  the  truth  itself,  as  propounded  by  faithful  and  earnest  men, 
be  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  design,  much 
more  so  must  be  that  Avhich  is  denominated  its  cmlizing  influence. 
For  though  it  be  true  that  the  grosser  forms  of  impiety,  such  as 
atheism  and  infidelity,  arc  removed  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  by 
the  study  of  nature  Avith  the  help  of  Re\'elation,  and  by  the  benign 
influence  of  bencA’olent  and  Christian  institutions, — A’et  AAuth  all  the 
outAvard  appearance  of  conformity  to  religious  principle,  and  Avith 
all  the  semblance  of  a  nominal  Chi*istian  community,  there  may  be 
as  deep,  settled,  and  rooted  a  dislike  to  the  regenerating  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  as  in  a  nation  Avhere  they  ha\’e  altogether  been  treated  as  a 
fable  and  a  dream.  It  is  in  A^ain  that  Ave  look  for  the  absence  of  im¬ 
morality  and  Auee  among  those  aaTio  acknoAvlcdge  this  cmlizing 
induenee.  Their  deeds,  though  much  more  subtle  in  their  character, 
are  frequently  as  barbarous  and  injurious  as  those  Avhich  obtain  in 
countries  Avhere  the  Gospel  is  not  knoAvn.  Though  they  profess 
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their  belief  in  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
thev  manifest  a  singular  dearth  of  heavenly-mindediiess,  meekness, 
natieiice,  forbearance,  and  love.  In  short,  no  greater  enemies  to 
the  truth  of  Christ  can  be  found  than  those  who,  whilst  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  aliens  at  heart,  and  bitter  opponents  to  virtue,  when  their  incli¬ 
nations  or  interests  prompt  them  to  gain  a  seltish  end.  If  we  would 
seek  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  strange  outrages 
whicli  have  been  committed  upon  other  countries ;  in  the  unjust  and 
cruel  exactions  which  have  been  made  to  support  tyranny  and  pride; 
iiucl  as  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Parga,  in  the  merciless 
and  unjustitiable  surrender  of  the  rights  of  others  to  an  implacable  foe. 
There  is  not  a  mind  that  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  records  of 
history  but  must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Its 
annals  breathe  out  slaughter,  devastation,  and  plunder.  Chicanery, 
intrigue,  plots,  and  conspiracies  darken  almost  every  page  ;  and  the 
black  catalogue  of  crimes  seems  to  be  fathered  by  the  burlesque  of 
religion.  Now  all  this  has  been  enacted  in  a  nominal  Christian 
country,  and  frequently  under  the  pretence  of  a  Christian  motive. 
It  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  human  nature,  and  certainly  argues  very 
little  in  favour  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  when  viewed 
apart  from  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  triumphantly  refer  to  the  present 
sijrus  of  the  times  as  indicative  of  a  more  humane  and  principled 
exhibition  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  But  a  nearer  inspection 
into  the  causes  of  this  change  will  elicit  a  result  (in  reference 
to  the  mere  professors  of  Christianity)  equally  as  imsatisfactory  as 
that  which  existed  in  more  troublous  times.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Gospel  has  a  civilizing  influence ;  but  then  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  those  who  have  received  it  into  their  hearts.  The 
nominal  or  theoretical  Ch  dstiaii  does  not  extend  its  generous  influ¬ 
ence.  Di\dne  agency  may  overrule  his  habits  and  opinions,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  work  together  with  other  things  in  the  production  of 
"ood  ;  but  the  influence  which  he  exerts,  separately  considered,  does 
not  produce  this  effect.  Indeed  the  contrary  might  naturally  be 
expected ;  for  he  is  either  more  careful  to  advance  his  own  secular 
interests,  than  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour, 
and  the  establishment  of -the  Church  ;  or  he'  wages  a  polemical  war¬ 
fare  against  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  and  if  he  dared, 
would  consign  his  opponents  to  the  faggot  and  the  flame,  or 
to  some  other  species  of  misery  equally  charitable  and  corrective. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  fonnalist  dreads  more  than  vital  godliness ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  the  mere  controversialist  dislikes  more 
than  the  rapid  extension  of  principles  to  which  he  is  opposed. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked  to  wdiat  principle  is  the  present  quiescent 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  country  to  be  attributed ;  for  even  the 
nominal  Christian  community  contribute  of  their  substance  and 
energy  for  the  support  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  must  therefore 
^  considered  as  a  part  of  the  agency  by  which  the  well-being  of 
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society  is  ]u’oiuoted  ?  lii  answer  to  this  it  will  not  bo  at  all  neccs 
sary  to  advert  to  the  motives  which  induce  many  to  act  in  this  direr 
tion,  though  in  not  a  tew  instances  their  purity  miglit  reasonably  l^. 
questioned  ;  nor  is  it  requisite  to  speak  of  the  tashioii  of  (fir in, 
that  is  in  vogue,  which  prompts  many  to  extend  their  charity 
cause  of  the  names  by  which  certain  lists  are  headed.  These  tliino-s 
would  account  for  much  of  the  apparent  cessation  of  hostility ;  hut 
by  no  force  of  reasoning  could  they  be  made  to  prove  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  spirit  of  o})position,  were  an  occasion  to  arise  that 
would  admit  of  its  exercise. 

Rejecting  then,  for  the  moment,  reasons  like  these,  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  at  the  relations  which  these  persons  sustain  to  the  Churcb 
and  which  the  Church  sustains  to  them.  There  is  evidentlv  an 
approximation  to  uniformity  of  procedure  on  both  sides.  With 
ikderence  to  the  Church,  this  charge  may  be  considered  as  merelv 
assum])tive.  But  its  truthfulness  will  appear  if  the  strict  and  al)s:o- 
lute  character  of  the  duties  of  Christians  arc  contrasted  with  their 
present  ])nrsuits.  They  are  commanded  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Tliey  are  required  to  denounce 
all  unworthy  motives;  to  oppose  avarice,  pride,  voluptuousness,  and 
formality ;  and  to  roi'use  acquiescence  with  the  customs  and  maxims 
of  the  world.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  in  too  many  instances,  that 
even  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  disci})les  of  Christ,  are  found 
to  be  resorting  to  methods  of  increasing  their  number,  power,  and 
authority,  by  appealing  to  passions*  and  princi2)les  which  arc  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  ;  and  that,  too,  under 
the  plea  of  being  all  things  unto  all  men  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  jmcnUar  })eople,  but  are  found 
among  the  haunts  of  humble  or  of  fashionable  dissipation,  pleading  as 
their  excuse  that  religion  will  lose  all  its  attractive  power  if  they  are 
too  rigid  and  exacting  in  its  observance  ?  There  can  be  no  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  glossing  the  discrepancy.  It  admits  of  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  the  Church  unbends  too  much  to  the  world; 
and  that  the  world,  because  of  her  laxity,  feels  no  awe  or  aversion 
whenever  her  stern  and  inllexible  purity  is  proclaimed  from  her 
])ulpils  or  by  her  ])cn.  Wei’c  it  otherwise,  the  two  classes  would  be 
much  more  distinct  than  they  are.  The  wall  of  separation  would 
be  much  more  clearly  detiued  ;  and  the  power  of  purity  would  ex¬ 
cite  equally  as  much  o))position  now  as  in  the  days  of  Biinvan, 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  or  of  Whitlield  and  Wesley. 

No !  men  are  not  changed  in  their  natural  feelings  towards  the 
Gospel.  'Idle  objection  to  its  absolute  supremacy  is  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  oiir  Lord’s  a])pearance  upon  the  earth.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  that  the  Church  looks  for  the  adoption  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples  by  the  world,  through  a  limited  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 
practices.  Tlie  end  has  uniformly  failed  vrhenever  such  ex])cctations 
have  been  rai.sed ;  and  has  even  been  inverted  in  contradistinction 
to  them.  It  would  be  a  singular  anomaly  if  it  were  not  so  ;  for,  in 
s})itc  of  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  men  almost  always  take  their 
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.^.^ndarcl  of  action  from  human  conduct  rather  than  from  moral 
nnncipic ;  and  judge,  think,  and  act  accordingly.  Hence  the 
failure  which  arises  in  connection  with  a  preached  Gospel,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  expositor  is  inconsistent  with  his  profession.  Besides 
^vhicli,  as  Christians  are  more  prone  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
tiie  world  than  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  imitate  the  j)rocedure 
of  the  world  rather  than  the  example  of  Christ,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  forego  their  own  ])rinciples  than  to  induce  others  to  forego 
theirs ;  and  they  need  to  be  sustained  by  a  power,  superior  even  to 
the  princi])les  themselves,  to  prevent  so  fatal  a  result.  It  is  because 
of  this  liability  to  depend  n])on  a  false  standard  that  we  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  Divine  inthieuce  to  fortify  their  minds  in  danger, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  a  power  by  which  to  overcome  tenipta- 


Ihit  if  Christians  are  thus  exposed  to  danger,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  those  who  have  never  received  the  truth  into  their 
hearts,  and  who  have  only  given  an  intellectual  assent  to  it  ?  It 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
^orld,  or  that  they  should  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  advance 
reasons  for  their  conduct.  Still  the  question  recurs  in  reference  to 
the  nature  find  extent  of  their  conformity  to  the  Clmrch  also,  and 
requires  a  distinct  solution. 

It  is  well  known  that  early  associations,  education,  and  general 
custom  have  a  considerable  intluence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
that  the  form  of  religion  is  taught  them  almost  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  reason  and  think.  In  our  country  especially  this  system 
prevails  to  a  very  gi’eat  extent.  It  is  considered  indecent  and  dis¬ 
reputable  for  children  to  grow  up  without  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures.  Parents  are  sn]>posed,  even  l)y  the  world,  to 
be  singularly  remiss  if  they  neglect  this  branch  of  their  children’s 
education.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap})arent  zeal  for  religious 
instruction,  what  are  the  results  in  reference  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  existing  community  ?  AVith  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
information  upon  religious  doctrine,  with  many  prejiulices  fostered 
and  matured  in  favour  of  a  certain  class  of  religious  tenets,  and 
with  abundant  sources  for  correct  opinion  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  how  do  they  comport  themselves  in  relation  to  this  matter? 
They  hold  the  truth  perha])Sj  but  they  -hold  it  in  unrighteousness. 
They  freely  admit  its  correctness  and  beneficial  tendency,  but  they 
esteem  its  effects  to  be  of  a  general  and  national  rather  than  cf  a 
particular  and  j^ersonal  character.  And  when  they  come  to  mingle 
ill  society,  they  are  prepared  to  consider  themselves  as  suiliciently 
competent  to  settle  how  far  religion  should  actuate  their  own  lives 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  others.  Infidelity  and  gi’oss  impiety  would 
shock  their  notions  of  propriety,  but  subordinate  acts  of  immorality 
diey  sparingly  reprove.  Scandalous  and  blasphemous  ])roductions 
of  the  press  would  excite  their  horror,  jierhaps  rouse  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  refined  and  ingenious  theories,  though  possessing  infidel 
tendencies,  produce  no  alarm.  And  so  long  as  the  outward  deport- 
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ment  is  regulated  by  prudence,  and  the  man  does  not  commit  him 
self  to  any  palpable  act  of  vice,  be  may  pass  very  well  for  a  Christian' 

It  is  to  this  cause,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  present  state 
of  forbearance  may  be  traced  which  nominid  Christians  inunitesi 
towards  the  Church.  Far  from  tinding  any  ostensible  occasion  for 
ribaldry  and  ])ersecution  against  her  menil3ers,  they  seek  to  avail 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can  of  her  systems  of  ])hilanthropv,  and 
with  apparent  zeal  for  the  ])Oor,  found  hospitals  and  benevoknit  iij 
stitutions  for  their  individual  anil  collective  benefit.  Ihit  witli  all 
this  approximation  to  uniformity  of  ])racticc,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  the  existence  of  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  the  self-denvimr 
principles  of  the  (Jospel,  which  would  easily  find  vent  were"  the 
fashion  of  jmofessing  religion  exchanged  for  one  similar  to  that  which 
obtained  in  the  Court  of  the  licentious  Charles.  Puritanism,  as  it 
is  called,  is  no  more  an  object  of  complacency  now  than  it  was  in 
the  latter  days  of  Milton  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  fully  and  faitlifuHv 
exhibited,  to  call  down  the  sneer  and  contempt  of  the  self-righteous 
soul. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  mere  civilizing  influence  of 
Christianity  done  for  society,  or  what  can  it  do  to  improve  its  condi¬ 
tion  apart  from  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  ?  The  increase  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  its  formuhe,  and  of  its  general  character  and  design,  may 
tend  to  widen  the  intellectual  vision  of  man  ;  but  it  never  can,  and 
never  will,  reform  his  heart.  It  may  give  him  mental  superiority 
over  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  and  uncultivated  districts  where 
the  Gospel  is  not  known,  but  it  ^yill  not  check  the  influence  of  his 
passions  when  once  they  are  roused  to  malice  or  revenge,  lie  is  still 
at  enmity  to  God  by  wicked  works,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
manifest  the  lovely  and  amiable  characteristics  of  the  Christian.  He 
may  be  attached  to  his  friend,  or  even  to  his  neighbour,  but  he  will 
not  love  his  enemy,  or  pray  for  them  that  despitcfully  use  and  ill-treat 
him. 

If,  then,  neither  the  po^ver  of  the  truth  as  such,  nor  its  civilizinof 
influence  is  capable  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  world,  will 
calamity  and  trouble  be  able  to  produce  it  ?  The  general  effects  of 
a  public  calamity  are  usually  manifest  in  an  unnatural  degree  of 
excitement,  in  bitter  lamentations  and  prostrations  of  the  soul,  and 
in  an  earnest  de])recation  of  the  calamity  itself.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
nation  when  suffering  assumes  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  for  a  time 
professes  to  humble  itself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Hut  as 
soon  as  the  scourge  is  removed  and  its  visible  traces  are  effaced,  the 
l)ustle  and  activity  of  life  is  resumed ;  serious  thought  and  care  are 
banished  from  the  mind,  and  the  world  laughs  and  forgets  as  before. 
Hut  wherefore  should  we  marvel  at  this  ?  The  instrument  merely 
by  ^yhich  the  affliction  was  produced  has  been  discussed  and  dc- 
]dorcd  ;  not  the  power  l)y  which  it  was  wdeldcd,  nor  the  sinfulness  by 
which  it  ^yas  occasioned.  And  natural  causes  alone  have  been  sought 
to  account  for  it,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  God.  Or  even  if  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  malady 
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has  been  traced  to  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  and  humiliation 
and  confession  of  sin  have  ensued,  an  unchristian-like  fear  is  all  that 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  world  has  been  as  far  from  being  reformed 
jii;  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence. 

The  same  efiects  are  traceable  in  relation  to  individual  cases ;  for 
tliouirh  the  heart  be  softened  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  that  it  might 
eventually  become  more  impervious  to  every  external  reforming 
indueiice.  But  docs  not  this  open  to  us  the  secret  of  the  general 
tailure  of  affliction  in  converting  men  to  God  ‘r  One  would  have 
thought  that  nothing  could  more  effectual soften  and  subdue  the 
reliellious  nature  of  man  than  calamity,  distress,  or  suffering ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  in  fhe  vast  majority 
of  instances  the  result  is  quite  the  reverse.  This  may  occasion  our 
surprise,  but  it  accords  with  the  conviction  of  our  judgment  and  the 
experience  of  our  hearts.  Why  it  should  be  so,  we  knoxv  not,  except 
that  the  Spirit  has  not  exerted  his  agency  to  render  the  means 
efficacious,  or  because  his  influences  have  been  resisted.  But  which¬ 
ever  viexv  is  taken,  the  conclusion  will  force  itself  upon  the  mind  that 
the  sev^erest  calamities  may  beial  mankind,  but  they  will  not  learn 
riLditeousness  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  l>e  not  present  to  instruct 
them. 

Admitting,  then,  the  failure  of  such  means  as  these,  will  the  pos¬ 
session  of  secular  power  and  grandeur  accomplish  the  desired  result  ? 
IVliat  has  been  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  times  ?  The 
frequent  defections  of  the  Jews,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity, 
are  too  well  knoxvn  to  need  any  comment.  Tlieirs  were  the  temple, 
the  sacrifices,  the  law,  and  the  promises.  To  them  chiefly  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God.  The  world  was  taught  to  regard 
them  as  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Divine  Being.  Yet  they  fell  into 
the  grossest  state  of  corruption,  and  abandoned  the  pure  and  holy 
worship  of  Jehovah  for  the  worship  of  idols,  for  the  most  unprin¬ 
cipled  state  of  0]iposition  to  His  will,  and  for  the  inculcation  of 
doctrines  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  economy. 

But  passing  through  a  period  of  several  centuries  to  the  time  when 
the  Christian  religion  'was  nominally  pre-eminent,  do  we  find  the 
Slate  of  things  in  any  way  im]>rovcd  ?  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  fourth  century,  when  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  in  its  high  and  palmy  state,  sheltered,  as  it  xvas, 
Ijv  the  patronage  of  Constantine  the  Great.  “  The  Jhsho})s  assumed 
in  many  places  a  ])rincely  authority,  particularly  those  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspection,  and  wlio  presided 
over  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They  appropriated  to  their  evan¬ 
gelical  function  the  splendid  ensigns  of  temporal  majesty.  A  throne, 
surrounded  with  ministers,  exalted  above  his  equals  the  servant  of 
the  meek  and  humble  Jesus,  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  veneration  for 
their  arrogant  authority.  The  example  of  the  Bishops  was  ambi¬ 
tiously  imitated  by  the  I’resbyters,  who,  neglecting  the  saci'cd  duties 
of  their  station,  abandoned  themselves  to  tlie  indolence  and  delicacy 
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of  an  efteminate  and  luxurious  life.  The  Deacons  beholdintr  the 
Presbyters  deserting  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  ambition  were  spread  throueli 
cveiy  rank  of  tlie  sacred  order.”  Mosh.  vol.  1.,  pp.  200,  207. 

“  The  number,  however,  of  immoral  and  unworthy  Christian<; 
beg-an  so  to  increase,  that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and  virtue 
became  exti'cmely  rare.  AVheii  the  terrors  of  persecution  were  totally 
dispelled  ;  when  the  Church,  secured  from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  ])rosperity  and  peace ;  when  the  most  of  the 
bishops  exliibited  to  their  flocks  the  contagious  examples  of  ari’o. 
gance,  luxury,  efleminacy,  animosity  and  strife,  with  other  vices  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  fell  into  a  slothful  and  opprobrious  negligence  of  the  duties 
of  their  respective  stations,  and  em])loyed  in  vain  wranglings  aud 
idle  disputes  that  zeaf  and  attention  that  were  due  to  the  culture  of 
piety  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  people;  and  when  (to  complete 
the  enormity  of  this  horrid  detail)  multitudes  were  drawn  into  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction  and  aro^u. 
ment,  but  by  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment, — then 
it  was,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  tlie  Cliurch  was  contaminated  with 
shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the  virtuous  few  were  in  a 
manner  o]ipressed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  superior  numl)ers  of 
the  wicked  and  licentious.  It  is  true  that  the  same  rigorous  peni- 
tence  which  had  taken  place  before  Constantine  the  Great,  continued 
now  in  full  force  against  the  flagrant  transgressors ;  but  when  the 
I'cign  of  corruption  becomes  universal,  the  vigour  of  the  law  yields 
to  its  sway,  and  a  weak  execution  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  most 
salutary  discipline.  Such  was  now  unhappily  the  case  ;  the  age  was 
sinking  daily"  from  one  period  of  corruption  to  another ;  the  great 
and  the  ]towcrtul  sinned  with  impunity^ ;  and  the  obscure  and  the 
indigent  felt  alone  the  severity  of  the  laws.”  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Church  could  become  an  effective  instrument  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world  under  such  a  regime  as  this.  But  instances 
might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely",  as  illustrative  of  the  wither¬ 
ing  influence  of  temporal  prosperity"  and  grandeur  among  the 
members  of  her  community".  Even  when  she  had  ample  scope  to 
exert  a  noble  and  exalting  influence  upon  society",  we  invariably  t 
that  her  power  w"as  ])erverted,  and  that  her  means  w"ere  appropriated 
to  self-aggrandisement,  luxury",  and  pride.  It  may'  be  all  very  well| 
for  a  country-  to  be  called  Christian  because  of  its  national  religio 
institutions,  but  unless  it  possesses  something  more  than  these, 
less  its  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  are  moulded  by  the  influent | 
of  the  Holy"  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  entitled  in  strict  justice  to 
high  sounding  title,  and  it  never  will  become  an  efficient  mi  | 
in  expelling  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart.  It  may-  attempt  t 
establish  religious  order  by"  acts  of  Parliament,  or  to  compel  men* 
conform  to  certain  rituals  and  formularies,  or  it  may  even  give 
free  toleration  to  the  endlessly  diversified  opinions  w-hicli  men  n 
entertain  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  extemal  character  of  its  p  -j 
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perity,  nothing  short  of  tho  direct  control  of  tho  Spirit  of  God  can 
render  it  etfectual  in  the  production  of  good  to  the  world,  or  of  well¬ 
being  to  the  Church.  It  is  of  no  consequence  ivhich  section  of  the 
Christian  community  may  predominate — whether  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  or  Indepeiulents — whether  those  who  enjoy  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  State  or  those  who  support  themselves  by'  voluntary 
contributions ;  the  end  ivill  be  the  same,  wdiicliever  party  is  the 
f^reatest  in  power,  ivealth,  and  influence,  unless  Divine  agency  be 
sought  to  counsel  and  direct  them  :  for  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my'  Spirit,  saitli  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

But  if  secular  power  and  authority  fail  to  accomplish  this  end, 
will  ail  external  unity  either  in  doctrine  or  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  produce  it?  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  well  known  that 
ii  cannot  be  obtained;  and  if  it  could,  it  would  not  of  itself  avail 
jinything.  It  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has  failed. 
Men  have  convened  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  canvassed  in 
the  most  free  and  unsparing  manner  the  various  doctrines  of  tho 
Gospel,  and  made  concession  after  concession  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  harmony  among  themselves;  but  after  all  they  have  sepa¬ 
rated,  leaving  a  large  number  iinsatistied  as  to  the  result,  and  with 
their  hearts  pained  to  the  quick  at  their  xvant  of  success.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  minor  associations  have  been  found,  counter  resolutions  have 
been  passed,  manifestoes  have  been  put  forth,  contravening  tho 
confession  of  faith  established  byr  the  previous  majority  ;  and  the 
Church  has  become,  in  fact,  more  divided  and  rent  in  sunder  than 
before.  The  attempt,  even  in  oiir  day's,  to  form  an  evangelical 
alliance  upon  a  doctrinal  basis  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
successful.  It  is  true  that  an  apparent  union  exists  among  many 
who  first  originated  and  supported  it ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  read 
the  diversified  opinions  wdiieh  the  Dissenters  entertained,  and  which 
even  the  Unionists  themselves  put  forth  upon  many  points  ;  and  it 
only  ])roves  how  exceedingly  futile  and  Utopian  it  is  to  expect  a 
multitude  of  men  to  forego  their  long-cherished  and  sometimes 
painfully'-wrought-out  view's  for  a  uniform  standard  of  jirinciples. 

Besides  w'hich,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  doctnnes  of 
the  Gospel  w'ould  become  much  more  easily  understood,  and 
appreciated,  w'cre  they  not  throw'ii  together  in  a  didactic  form,  and 
presented  to  the  notice -of  meiT'for  tlreiF  implicit  trust,  w'hatever 
might  be  the  ditfcrence  of  opinion  concerning  them; — and,  of  course, 
none  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  alliance  without  an  adhesion  to 
their  standard.  If  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  so  clearly 
defined  and  expressed  as  that  no  mistake  could  arise  by'  a  diligent 
and  searching  investigation  into  them,  then  there  could  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  formula;  and  men  might  w'ith  advantage  be  referred 
to  it  as  the  invariable  basis  of  their  belief.  Ihit  facts  prove  the 
contrary'.  Christianity  admits  (and  w'e  think  very  w'isely)  of  very 
diversified  view's  respecting  many'  of  its  principles  ;  and  in  the  end 
lares  much  better  by'  separate  and  independent  examinations  thereof. 
"Iruth  is  elicited  by  a  healthy'  friction  of  mind,  and  by'  a  comparison 
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with  the  researches  of  different  men.  Opposing  sentiments  suggest 
others.  These  again  reveal  more  truths,  or  expose  more  errors.  Tho 
vast  mine  of  religious  principle  becomes  fairly  explored ;  and  it  must 
go  hard  if  some  golden  truth  be  not  ever  and  anon  brought  up  to  tho 
light  of  day,  and  made  to  glisten  amid  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Hiaht. 
cousness.  At  all  events,  the  world  is  purified  from  ancient  forms  of 
error  and  superstition;  and  if  others  arise  and  take  their  place  it 
is  that  they  may  share  the  same  fate. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Christianity  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  may  be  expected  to  gain  sri’eatlv 
by  its  free,  temperate,  and  judicious  exercise. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  effect  which  such  an  union  of  sentiment 
has  upon  the  world?  Ungodly  men  are  not  concerned  about  the  asso. 
ciate  views  of  Christian  men,  except  to  ridicule  them,  should  anv  iin. 
fortunate  discrepancy  appear.  Far  from  appreciating  the  motive, "tliev 
look  only  at  the  novelty  of  the  gathering ;  and  instead  of  expectinj; 
benefit  from  it,  almost  hope  to  see  division  and  discord.  And  the 
history  of  the  Church  (alas,  that  it  should  be  so  !)  furnishes  too 
much  ground  for  the  prospect  of  a  realization  of  their  wishes,  hut 
discrepancy  apj^ears  ;  and  what  then  ?  Certainly  a  very  different 
result  to  that  which  was  entertained.  Or  uniformity  prevails  ;  and 
what  then  ?  Is  the  world  more  convinced  than  it  was  before  ? 
Effects  prove  the  •  contrary.  !Men  cling  to  their  own  opinions  still, 
and  will  exert  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves.  They  mav, 
perhaps,  glance  at  the  creed,  but  they  will  consider  much  more 
attentivelv  the  remaining  difierences.  Thev  may  be  silenced  hv  tlie 
absence  of  one  occasion  of  reproach,  but  they  will  not  be  converted. 
We  could  wish  the  contrary,  but  we  see  no  reason  for  expecting  it. 
The  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  effect  it ;  and  creeds  ^\dll  be  found 
uttei’ly  useless  when  they  are  made  to  assume  His  place. 

But  if  this  be  the  case  with  reference  to  uniformity  in  doctn’ne, 
what  may  we  legitimately  look  for  in  relation  to  unity  in  the  form 
of  Church  government?  Let  the  best  system  be  devised  that  human 
ingenuity  can  contrive  ;  let  all  its  parts  be  symmetrically  moulded, 
and  let  it  come  forth  faultless  and  complete,  and  be  applied  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  what  will  it  produce  ?  Great 
ho])es  of  success,  doubtless,  would  be  entertained;  but  fiiilure  would 
characterize  its  exercise,  even  as  it  has  done  others,  where  the  Sjnrit 
has  been  wanting.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  furnishes  a  lively  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  a  vision,  set  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley  which  was  full  of  bones,  and  caused  him  to  ])ass  bv 
round  about,  and  behold  there  were  very  many  in  the  o])en  valley: 
and  lo  I  they  were  very  dry.  The  question  was  put  to  him  :  Son  of 
man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  he  said,  Oh,  Lord  God,  thon 
knowest.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  pro])hesied  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Lord,  there  was  a  noise  and  a  shaking,  and  the 
bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone  ;  the  sinews  also  and  the 
flesh  came  upon  them,  and  the  skin  covered  them  above  ;  but  there 
was  no  breath  in  them.  And  not  until  ho  prophesied  again,  and 
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said  unto  the  wind,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Come  from  the  four 
\niids,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live,  did 
the  breath  come  unto  them  ;  and  they  live,  and  stand  up  upon  their 
feet,  an  exceeding  great  army. 

Thus  may  we  say  of  all  forms  which  the  Church  may  employ  for 
die  conversion  of  the  world.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  Gol- 
(Totha,  she  may  devise  expedients  for  the  restoration  of  human 
iiatuiv,  and  may  even  succeed  so  far  as  to  invest  it  with  the  very 
semblance  of  the  Christian  character  ;  but  to  what  purpose  will  all 
this  order  and  decency  exist,  if  the  life — the  soul  that  animates,  and 
breathes,  and  lives — be  wanting.  It  will  remain  what  it  is, — nothing 
but  a  lifeless,  though  excellent  and  unexcejitionable  form  ;  and  will 
produce  no  intelligent,  practical,  and  benehcial  results.  Noble  and 
•.Taiid  as  the  structui’c  may  appear,  death  will  reside  within,  and 
conaiption  will  speedily  ensue.  Indeed,  corruption  itself  only  has 
been  encased,  and  that  merely  for  a  time.  The  period  will  arrive 
when  this  casing,  too,  shall  decay  and  perish  with  the  using. 

Blit  is  it  not  strange  that  men  should  be  so  fascinated  with  a  thing 
which  they  know  can  at  best  he  of  temporary  duration  ?  And  that 
they  should  seize  with  such  convulsive  grasp  the  bubble  which 
bursts  the  moment  its  fragile  form  is  touched  ?  Yet  so  it  is;  and  we 
see,  at  this  particular  day  and  hour  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  as 
intent  upon  their  airy  nothings  as  though  the  experiment  were  to  he 
tried  for  the  first  time,  or  as  though  they  had  discovered  the  general 
panacea  for  mortal  woe.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  descend 
from  heaven  and  enlighten  their  judgment,  that  they  might  he  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  aside  these  foolish  endeavours,  and  address  themselves 
to  something  more  noble,  something  more  worthy  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  destiny  of  immortal  souls!  It  is  His  vital,  quickening,  sanc¬ 
tifying  and  enlightening  influence  that  we  need ;  and  if  that  he  not 
obtained,  the  man  lives  and  labours  in  vain  who  attempts  to  reform 
the  world. 


-  -  -  —IV.  — 

A  DIALOGUE  WITH  A  LEARNED  CHINESE.* 

the  Views  p:ntertained  by  iiis  Countrymen  on  various  Points 
OF  Interest  connected  with  IiEligion,  and  their  Pelief  in 
Spirits,  Demons,  the  Metempsychosis,  etc. 

Foreigner. — Please,  give  me  some  information  on  the  three  famous 
rdigious  of  China,  called  Yu,  Shili,  and  Taoii ;  or,  what  is  better 
known,  the  Coiifucian,  Luddhist,  and  Taoii  Sects. 


^  This  man  formerly  assisted  Dr,  Morrison  as  a  copyist  or  writer. 
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Chinese. — Yu  is  the  denonhiiation  of  scholars,  and  then^foro  called 
the  I>oarned  8ect ;  it  is  also  called  the  Scacred  Sect,  from  the  rofsard 
that  is  paid  to  Confucius,  who  is  reverenced  as  a  sago,  on  account  of 
the  profundity  of  his  wisdom,  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
admirable  principles  that  guided  him  in  all  his  actions,  lie  had  inanv 
disciples,  to  whom  he  imparted  instruction  on  almost  all  subjects,  except 
those  treating  on  the  gods,  anarchy,  supernatural  events,  and  phvsieal 
force.  AVith  respect  to  the  worship  of  spirits,  he  considered  the  subject 
too  difficult  or  abstruse  to  speak  upon.  Aloreover,  it  accorded  uith 
ancient  custom  and  law  for  the  Emperor  to  sacrifice  to  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  Ihinces  to  the  gods  of  the  land  and  the  grain ;  the  hi^h 
o dicers  to  the  tutelary  deities  ;  and  the  scholars  and  common  people 
to  worship  their  ancestors.  Each  class  was  expected  to  keep  within 
its  own  proper  sphere,  and  not  to  exceed  it.  And  with  regard  to 
supernatural  appearances,  muscular  feats,  and  insurrection,  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  right  principles  ;  and  were, 
therefore,  not  sulijects  lightly  to  be  spoken  about. 

Foreigner. — Have  any  temjdes  been  erected  to  do  him  homage? 

Chinese. — There  have.  There  is  a  line  temple  erected  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  where  he  was  born,  the  walls  of  which  are  red  and  the  tiles 
green  ;  the  image  of  Confucius  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  either 
side  arc  the  tablets  of  the  seventy-two  worthies,  his  most  distinguished 
disciples.  Each  spring  and  autumn,  official  personages  repair  thither 
to  offer  sacrifices  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  solemnity. 
Each  province  has  also  large  literary  halls,  in  which  at  certain  sp»ecified 
seasons  all  the  puldic  oflicers  assemble  and  do  him  homage.  A  kind 
of  prayer  or  eulogistic  discourse  is  read  aloud,  and,  after  offering  up 
the  usual  libations,  the  oflicers  and  scholars  retire  to  their  respective 
duties.  A  succession  of  dynasties  has  passed  away,  but  none  has 
failed  to  show  him  the  greatest  respect. 

Foreigner. — Please,  now  tell  me  something  about  the  sect  of  Shili. 

Chinese. — It  is  the  religion  of  Ihiddha  :  his  sirname  was  Shih,  and 
therefore  it  is  thus  designated.  The  ju’iests  of  this  religion  shave  their 
heads,  and  wear  long-sleeved  gowns.  It  did  not  originate  in  Cliin.i, 
but  was  introduced  from  India  during  the  dynasty  of  Han  (or  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  Era.)  It  teaches  men  to  cultivate  virtue  and 
to  do  good,  and  then  at  death  they  shall  ascend  to  the  western  lieaveii, 
and  enjoy  perfect  felicity;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  follow  a  wicked 
course,  they  must  suffer  ten  thousand  kinds  of  punishment  in  hell,  and 
for  ever  be  unable  to  n^volve  again  in  the  circle  of  life.  These  tiling 
not  being  altogether  against  reason,  induce  many  to  believe  and  fellow 
this  religion. 

Foreigner. — AVhat  are  the  rules  of  admission  into  the  priesthood? 

Chinese. — They  must  leave  their  homes,  their  father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children ;  and  not  caring  for  any  of  them,  they  must  liencefortli 
reverently  regard  the  chief  priest  as  their  guide  and  instructor,  and  h 
to  each  other  as  father  and  son.  The  j)riests  must  go  bare-headed,  to 
show  they  have  put  off  the  cares  and  vexations  of  the  world ;  and  live 
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gods  and  goddesses  occupying  the  interior ;  the  wealthy  subscriU- 
towards  the  support  both  of  these  and  the  Buddhist  temples. 

Foreigner, — What  does  this  religion  teach  men  ] 

Chinese, — It  originally  taught  men  to  adorn  themselves  with  virtue 
to  nourish  nature,  to  circulate  the  breath,  and  to  refine  wdiat  is  crp^.’ 
and  sensual.  But  the  priests  of  the  present  day  altogether  misiuider. 
stand  their  duty ;  they  only  know  how  to  learn  to  chant  a  few 
sentences  from  the  sacred  books,  and  on  behalf  of  that  pray  to  the 
to  confer  liappiness.  Those  who  remain  with  their  fiimilies  are  called 
common  or  social  priests,  and  they  act  also  as  magicians  or  necro. 
mancers,  perform  rites  for  the  dead,  and  are  very  numerous.  They  ar. 
great  exorcists,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  seamen  and  the  friends  of 
sick  persons.  Ordinarily,  they  dress  and  eat  as  other  persons  do ;  but 
when  engaged  in  religious  performances,  they  attire  themselves  in  the 
usual  priestly  costume. 

Foreigner, — Is  the  Mahommedau  religion  allowed  in  China  ] 

Chinese, — This  religion  has  long  existed  in  China,  and  has  never 
been  proscribed  during  several  successive  dynasties.  It  is  chiedy  on 
account  of  this  sect  always  paying  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  countrv. 
and  wdiile  maintaining  its  own  religious  opinions  not  given  to  prosolv- 
ting,  that  it  has  not  been  prohibited.  Chinese  ^lahommedaiis  ditterin 
nothing  from  other  Chinese,  except  in  their  religious  ceremonies  ani 
modes  of  living.*  They  do  not  eat  pork,  nor  will  they  partake  (if  iiivittil 
out  to  a  feast)  of  any  animal  food,  unless  it  has  been  slaughtered  U 
one  of  their  own  people.  In  their  private  houses  there  are  no  idok 
but  whether  they  have  any  images  in  their  ^Mosques,  I  do  not  know- 
.strangers  arc  not  admitted.  I  have  often  heard  some  one  reading  aloni 
their  sacred  books.  In  the  province  of  Canton,  there  are  about  2,»Xh) 
Mahommedans,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  province  ;  but  they 
are  very  unwilling  to  inform  others  about  their  allairs.  They  biiiT 
their  dead  in  a  large  mausoleum  outside  the  gates  of  the  city ;  the 
corpse  is  now  shrouded  and  placed  in  a  curiously  shaped  cofiin,  ^vlli:h 
allows  the  body  to  drop  from  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  general  toiu  - 
if  it  should  fall  with  the  hice  looking  upward,  the  relations  considirii 
a  hapj>y  omen  of  future  felicity. 

Foreigner. — I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Chinese  think  of  gw 
and  evil  spirits. 

Chinese. — The  common  notion  is  that  the  good  spirits,  or  gods,  r ' 
in  heaven,  and  that  the  evil  spirits,  or  demons,  dwell  in  the  iiife:  * 
resiions  ;  and  tliat  while  the  principles  of  the  former  are  pint' 
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dered  to  he  able  to  afford  universal  help  or  succour  to  mankind ;  h 
the  Chinese  erect  temples  to  honour  them,  and  they'  also  worship  t 
in  their  private  dwellings.  A  loft  or  small  chamber  is  set  apart  for 
idols,  with  some  title  or  badge  which  designates  them  ;  before  these 
placed  incense  vessels,  candle  stands,  and  other  articles  used  in  woi'  | 
Everyday',  morning  and  evening,  incense  sticks  are  lighted, and  ou 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  on  other  special  occasions,  tii 
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bcsitles  burning  of  candles,  gilt  and  silvered  paper  (to  represent 
inoiiey.)  mid  ollerings  of  meat,  rice,  wine,  <^'c.  presented  to  the  idol, 
;iitli  iniich  bowing  and  kneeling,  to  jiropitiate  the  divinity  and  obtain 
r.nitection  in  times  of  sutfering  and  perplexity.  Each  person  seems  to 
i.illow  his  own  inclination  as  to  the  object  and  times  of  worship — there 
j;iio  one  idol  invariably  worshipped — lam  unable  to  give  the  number 
,,f  the  gods,  but  you  can  examine  the  record  of  their  names  and  history. 
The  most  tamous  and  the  most  commonly  worshipped  in  Canton  arc 
the  goddess  of  mercy,  called  Koon-Yam  ;  Xwan-Tae,  the  god  of  war  ; 
r.ik-Tae,  the  northern  god ;  Teen-llaou,  the  mother  of  heaven  ;  AVa- 
Kwong,  the  god  of  lire  ;  Tsoi-8han,  the  god  of  wealth  ;  and  Kinn-Fa, 
the  patroness  of  married  women,  llesides  these  there  are  many  others 
too  numerous  to  particularize,  who  are  honoured  by  some  and  not  by 
others.  I  cannot  say  I  have  much  knowledge  about  them. 
roreifjner, — What  of  the  evil  spirits  or  demons  I 
Chlud^c.  —  According  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  a  demon  possesses 
shadow  without  substance — perhaps  makes  some  perceptible  sound — 
ha?  power  to  deceive  and  injure  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  probable  the 
chip/  demon  spoken  of  in  books  is  one  of  these.  At  certain  seasons, 
ilevils  arc  worshipped,  especially  dming  violent  sickness  and  dangerous 
disorders,  attended  with  delirium  or  something  unusual  and  alarming, 
siip])osed  to  be  the  result  of  diabolical  influence.  The  evil  spirit  is 
soothed  and  exorcised  by  the  usual  offerings  of  incense,  paper,  money, 
hoc,  wine,  Ac.,  or  by  crackers  and  other  incantations,  which  are  per- 
lurnied  outside  the  great  door.  ^loreover,  as  the  Chinese  generally 
very  much  dread  these  hungry  ghosts,  iind  believe  that  they  are  capable 
of  doing  mucli  mischief,  they  adopt  the  following  method  of  driving 
I  them  away  : — They  paste  up  outside  the  door  some  mystic  characters, 
ilie  names  of  gods,  that  arc  supposed  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
power  of  eating  them  up  !  At  the  sight  of  this  charm,  the  evil  spirits 
jwho  wish  to  enter  the  house  are  deterred  approaching  the  inmates.  I 
Jdare  not  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  but  such  is 
prevailing  idea.  Y"ou  say  that  you  hear  at  times  the  beating  of 
:y'ngs,  firing  of  crackers,  and  blowing  of  the  conch  at  the  dead  of  night, 
ivitli  loud  shouting  of  voices ;  all  these  sounds  are  superstitious  rites 
voniiected  with  the  expulsion  an^exorcising..of  bad  spirits  from  human 
ilwellings  and  sick  persons.  This  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  demoniacal 
I'ossession  has  taken  hold  of  nearly  every  one  ;  and  whether  it  is  true 
d'rnot,  no  one  examines  :  the  people  just  follow  the  customs  of  the  age, 

I  find  do  as  others  do,  without  thinking  whether  it  is  right  or  UTong, 

^  tdvantageous  or  otherwise. 

Foreigner. — Then  the  Chinese  often  speak  about  Genii  —  what  are 
they  ? 

,  Chinese. — The  Genii  were  originally  men,  but  by  reason  of  the 
furity  of  their  minds,  the  practice  of  virtue  and  abstraction  from 
^0  world,  have  become  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  pre-knowledge 
®id  the  power  of  transmutation,  and  doing  wonderful  things, 
heir  souls  are  in  heaven ;  still  they  arc  not  regarded  to  be 
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either  spirits  or  demons,  but  are  denominated  (  ienii.  Tliey  are  sur- 
l)osed  to  perform  their  virtuous  deeds  in  some  (piiet  spot  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  mountains ;  1  have  not  seen  any  of  their 
magical  arts,  hut  IkdoIvS  say  they  can  cross  a  river  upon  a  slender 
straw,  or  extinguish  a  tire  by  spurting  out  upon  it  a  cup  of  wine,  (*cc. 
Tlie  names  of  the  eight  principal  genii  are  known  to  every  one,  even 
children  are  made  acfpiainted  with  them.  1  have  only  seen  one  of 
them  regularly  w’orshipped,  who  is  believed  to  understand  the  healin'^ 
art ;  so  that  wdien  men  are  sick,  they  apply  to  this  Sii-shun-yeang  to 
succour  them. 

Foreigner. — What  is  the  explanation  of  the  two  characters  so  fre* 
(juently  Ufy^d  in  China — Cimen  lun^  to  revolve  in  a  circle  as  a  wheel— 
the  metempsychosis. 

Chinese. — They  simply  mean  that  the  life  of  man  is  ever  revolving 
in  a  circle,  like  the  Vjrning  of  a  wlieel.  It  has  been  handed  down  that 
in  Hades  there  are  ten  kings,  who  judge  the  actions  of  men,  good  or 
bad,  committed  in  their  fonuer  life  ;  just  the  same  as  magistrates  pass 
sentence  upon  criminals  here.  Whenever  men  die  they  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  i^ass  before  the  tribunal  of  these  ten  kings ;  and  as  the  last  is 
called  the  turning-wheel  king,  this  judicial  process  goes  round  like  a 
wheel.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  method  and  laws  of  their 
adjudicature,  but  the  general  opinion  prevailing  is  simply  this  : — The 
kings  having  judged  tliat  such  a  class  Avere  lice  from  vice  in  the  foniier 
life,  command  them  to  re-enter  the  circle  of  Ufe  in  the  upper  world, 
as  men  of  the  highest  order.  Those  that  are  not  perfectly  virtuous  are 
classified  in  two  orders.  If  the  good  actions  exceed  the  bad,  they  are 
ordered  to  return  to  this  Avorld  and  become  again  ordinary  men  ;  hut 
those  whoso  actions  here  were  wicked,  are  punished  by  being  tr.ni- 
Ibrimnl  into  birds  and  beasts,  or  are  perhaps  for  ever  shut  up  in  hell. 
Info  and  death,  from  thus  resembling  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  are 
thus  designated,  lint  it  is  a  subject  that  needs  investigation. 

The  above  short  description,  by  a  native,  of  the  religious  views  of 
the  Chinese,  will  give  the  general  reader  but  a  hiint  idea  of  Hie 
ignomnee  and  follies  connected  Avith  idolatrv.  It  is  the  unifomi 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  had  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  true  Cod 
and  Avere  more  sincerely  religiously  inclined  2000  years  ago  than  they 
are  in  the  ])resent  degenerate  times.  They  are  a  peo[>le  that  may  now 
be  truly  said  to  be  without  Cod,  and  without  hope  in  the  world;  am 
not  desiring  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  God,  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  ancestors  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  lost  what  little  they  once  knew  of  reverence  for. 
and  worship  of,  the  Supreme  Heing,  and  have  substituted  in 
place  a  vast  number  of  imaginary  beings  and  deilied  men,  to  wlion. 
tliey  render  the  homage  of  their  lips.  They  cannot  be  without  soire 
object  of  woi*ship  ;  but  they  care  very  little  what  it  is,  so  that  it 
placed  among  the  worshipped  beings  allowed  by  the  State,  and  sam- 
tioiied  by  custom.  Xor  does  it  at  all  matter  wdiether  the  idol  is  eiirollea 
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aiuoncf  tlio  ]>addliist  or  Taouist  sects,  or  wla  ther'  the  ^vorsllip  is 
ollVrcd  ill  a  Ihiddhist  or  Taouist  leinplo  ;  the  oireriiicjs  and  mode  ot 
^vo^ship  arc  tlie  same.  It  is  a  iiiere  round  of  formal  lieartless  cere¬ 
mony,  Avithout  meaning  or  interest  to  the  Avorsliippers  ;  at  least,  if  wo 
can  jinlge  from  the  frivolity  and  carelessness  Avhich  usually  mark  tlieir 
I’fli^ious  observances.  The  common  iieople  and  women  (who  form  the 
laigcst  proportion  of  those  Avho  frequent  the  shrines  or  temples  of  the 
cods)  have  no  thought  or  knowledge  Avhatevcr  of  the  god  worshipped, 
beyond  its  name  and  general  celebrity  ;  and  unless  some  favourable 
response  is  soon  given,  its  shrine  is  forsaken  for  another,  that  may 
prove  more  propitious  :  occasionally  even  the  angry  and  disappointed 
worshipper  Avill  vent  his  displeasure  in*  no  measured  terms  of  abus<*, 
and  even  drag  the  idol  from  its  seat  and  give  it  a  ducking  in  water, 
or  set  up  another  in  its  place.  The  worship  ottered  is  pre-eminently 
seltisli  in  its  aims  and  objects  from  beginning  to  end.  The  olferings 
are  not  very  expensive,  because  all  that  is  eatable  is  afterwards  con- 
>imied  l)y  the  Avorshi])per  ;  and  a  proper  compensation  is  expected  for 
the  burning  of  so  many  incense  sticks,  also  the  candles,  and  heaps  of 
gilt  paper.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  thought  that  sacrifices  and  voavs 
(■an  l.>c  made  from  purely  disinterested  motives  ;  or  that  the  genu- 
llexions  and  thumpings  of  the  head  on  the  ground  can  go  unreAvarded. 
No  such  thing — a  Chinaman  rarely  does  anything  disinterestedly,  lie 
looks  to  the  main  chance  more  than  most  men  ;  and  if  ho  thoimdit 
that  his  olferings  and  trouble  in  frequenting  the  tcmiples  Avould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  unremuneratiAU‘,  they  Avould  soon  be  given  up  ;  in  fact  1 
have  met  Avith  several  Avho  had  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  boldly 
iloclared  it  aauis  of  no  use  to  Avorsbip  the  gods.^’  These  Avere  among 
the  comparative  fcAv  who  had  abandoned  idolatry  from  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  uselessness  and  follv,  but  not  of  its  crimiiialitv  and  sin. 

binldhist  books  strongly  recommend  the  alistimmcc  from  tlesb  as 
the  only  sure  method  of  purilication,  and  discountenances  the  killing 
of  the  useful  ox,  the  pig,  and  every  living  animal  ;  but  the  Chinese 
are  great  utilitarians,  and  are  ready  to  consume  everything  that  comes 
ill  tlieir  way  (even  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  Avhen  nothing  better  can  lie 
had;)  therefore  a  strictly  vegetable  diet  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
priests  (and  by  tlieni  it  is  nq^observcd„_Yery  scrupulously,)  and  to 
women  Avho  have  been  persuaded  to  voav  never  to  touch  llesh  meat  or 
any  animal  food' again.  Some  of  these,  much  enfeebled  Irom  the  Avant 
of  it,  came  under  my  medical  care  ;  and  though  1  clearly  lAointed  out 
the  cause  of  their  debility  and  other  ailments,  yet  I  rarely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  these  poor  superstitious  Avonien  to  alter  their 
course  of  diet.  The  Avork  of  saving  animal  life,  repairing  temples, 
bridges,  and  roads,  giving  aAvay  coffins,  tircAvood,  rice,  and  several  other 
modes  of  bestoAving  alms  and  doing  good  offices,  have  all  a  scale 
of  merit  attached  to  them,  AA’hich  is  confidently  expected  Avill  be  of 
advantage  and  profit  to  the  benefactor,  both  in  this  life  and  after  death. 
1  have  notobserved  the  self-inflicted  cruelties  upon  the  body,  such  as  exist 
in  India  ;  but  abstinence,  hermitage,  voluntary  poverty  and  seclusion 
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he  world,  &c.,  are  all  minor  exhibitions  of  meritorious  solf. 
e  and  devotion.  Ihit  the  Chinese  are  too  practical  and 


from  the 
sacrifice 

noil-contemplative  a  race  to  have  much  sympathy  with  feticliism 
meditative  silence,  and  abstraction  from  the  world.  These  acts  of 
devotion  are  consequently  not  much  encouraged ;  in  China,  indeed,  tlio 
priests  of  Buddha  and  Taou  exert  very  little  iniluence  upon  the  com- 
munity  at  large ;  they  are  despised  rather  than  respected,  and  are  oft('u 
jeered  at,  as  useless  memhers  of  society.  Still  such  is  the  force  of 
custom,  and  fear  of  acting  contrary  to  it,  that  the  priests  are  usually 
invited  to  chant  the  funeral  rites  over  men  who  might  have  ridiculed 
them  when  alive,  and  even  have  forbidden  them  to  enter  their  houses. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  Chinese  character, 
and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge  they  possessed,  hut 
1  do  not  remember  finding  one  able  to  give  a  proper  reply  to  the  simple 
iiKpiiry — Who  made  you  ]  They  are  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the  Great 
(T-eator;  and  if  they  do  not  absolutely  deny  llis  existence,  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  acknowledge  Him  in  His  works  or  providence.  The 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  needful  rains  of  heaven,  which  tlic 
compassionate  Preserver  of  man  so  liberally  bestows  upon  them,  and 
oil  which  they  are  so  dependent  for  their  daily  subsistence,  seem  not 
to  awaken  one  spark  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good, 
who  is  indeed  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  I  have  also 
yet  to  learn  their  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  the  need  of  a  sacrifice 
to  atone  for  it.  All  the  meat  otferings  presented  are  thank-offer¬ 
ings  ;  thev  are  the  flesh  of  killed  animals  that  have  been  baked 
or  c(^oked.  The  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  never  enters  into  the 
mind  of  a  Chinese  when  })resenting  himself  and  his  gifts  before  the 
shrine  of  his  gods.  Their  views  also  respecting  a  future  life  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  are  very  obscure  and  contradictory.  They 
worship  their  dead  ancestors — call  the  spirit  back  after  death — speak 
of  a  former  life — have  a  notion  of  good  and  bad  spirits — profess  to 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  existence  of  heaven  and 
hell  (the  horrid  punishments  of  the  latter  being  depicted  in  Buddhists’ 
books  and  temples;)  and  yet  as  a  people  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
no  sure  belief  of  a  future  state,  or  have  much,  if  any,  care  to  know 
about  it.  Some  deny  it  altogether, — others  say  it  is  wrapped  iu 
mystery  and  doubt ;  but  the  greater  part  never  give  the  subject  a 
thought,  and  live  and  act  as  if  there  was  no  hereafter.  Their  chief 
objections  to  Christianity  are — 
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1st.  It  is  a  foreign  religion,  good,  perhaps,  for  foreign  states,  but  not 
needed  by  them. 

2nd.  They  ridicule  the  idea  of  being  expected  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
who,  they  say,  was  regarded  as  a  criminal,  and  adjudged  worthy  of 
death  by  crucifixion  : — ‘‘the  Cross  is  foolishness  unto  them.” 

3rd.  Tliey  deny  the  jiossibility  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour 
of  men,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  in  heaven  and  on  earth  at 
the  same  time.  The  Trinity  in  Unity  is  a  doctrine  not  to  be  easily 
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perceived;  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  natural  compreliension.  “  No 
one  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’^ 

4th.  They  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  incarnation  and  miracles  of 
Jesus ;  such  like  events  arc  recorded  in  their  books,  and  they  are  not 
particular  to  prove  their  authenticity  as  to  time  and  place,  v'vc. 

atli.  The  doctrines  of  Jesus,  they  sa\%  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
ijood  ill  tlic  main,  l)ut  they  are  not  superior  to  those  taught  by  Confii- 
rius,  and  therefore  not  needed  by  the  Chinese. 

Gth.  If  this  religion  is  so  true  and  important,  how  is  it,  they  ask, 
that  China,  which  has  existed  so  long,  should  not  have  heard  of  it 
before  ? 

7th.  Objections  arc  raised  against  the  dates  of  the  lUlde,  and  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  histories. 

8th.  TJiey  strongly  object  to  Christianity  being  the  only  true  and 
consistent  religion  in  the  world.  They  think  it  should  be  more  tole¬ 
rant.  ^lany  would  be  willing  to  put  Jesus  Christ  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list  of  their  gods,  if  those  beneath  should  not  be  excluded  from 
worship  also. 

lith.  The  objection  probalily  which  has  the  greatest  weight  arises 
out  of  the  general  opinion,  that  because  ancestral  worship  is  forbidden, 
Christianity  is  chargeable  with  the  great  fault  of  not  inculcating  the 
chief  virtue  of  tlu^  Confuciaii  ethics, — viz.,  lilial  piety,  which  is  to  be 
exemplitied,  not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  dead. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  preceding  remarks  how  destitute  the 
Chinese  are  of  right  religious  feelings,  and  how  much  they  stand  in 
need  of  every  help  from  Christian  countries  to  give  them  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  What  they  want  is  practical  Christianity,  made  known 
to  them  by  the  living  voice,  and  by  the  printed  page,  and  exemplified 
ill  a  holy  life.  They  arc  keen  oliservers  of  human  nature,  and  readily 
perceive  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  the  imperfections  of  systems  and 
differences  of  sects :  they  have  plenty  of  these  themselves  ;  and  the  aim 
of  British  and  American  Christians  should  therefore  be  to  give  them 
the  pure  word  of  life,  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  without  any 
]»articular  regard  to  sects  and  formularies.  To  evangelize  China  and 
India  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  work  devolving  on  the  Christian 
fdiurch  at  the  })resent-day.-  -it  has  been’  begun,  and  is  now  being 
carried  on  with*  increasing  vigour;  but  seeing  how  miserably  inade¬ 
quate  the  means  are  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  in  view, — the  held 
so  large,  and  the  labourers  so  few, — does  it  not  appear  incumbent 
upon  us  to  use  every  exertion,  under  God’s  blessing,  to  support  and 
increase  the  facilities  of  spreading  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
to  these  countries,  containing,  as  they  do,  more  than  half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  ? — one  being  the  richest  and  largest  colony  of  the 
briiish  crown;  the  other  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as  a  mercan- 
til''  and  manufacturing  people,  and  towards  which  many  eyes  and 
anxious  hearts  are  specially  directed  at  the  present  time. 

I  confess  1  feel  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  great  unwiliinguess  of 
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many  studying  for  the  sacrod  ollico  of  the  ministry,  to  offer  thomsolvo; 
for  foreign  service  in  India  or  China  ;  and  also  at  the  small  sums 
contributed  by  many  to  the  various  charitable  objects  both  at  lioim 
and  abroad,  as  compared  with  what  might  and  ought  to  be  given  if 
wc  are  to  Judge  of  a  man’s  prosperity  in  business  and  good  position  in 
the  world  by  the  establishment  he  keeps  up,  or  the  liberal  expenditure 
upon  his  table  and  dress.  i 


V. 
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A  BRIEF  SK'ETCil  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 


The  rumour  of  the  Count’s  blessed  Avork  in  the  ^Moravian  conmmv 
tion  had  penetrated  to  Ilerleburg,  in  the  rrincipality  of  AVittgenstein. 
At  that  time  (1730)  Ernest,  the  reigning  prince  then*,  was  a  man  full 
of  faith,  but  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  drawing  around 
him  all  those  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  ri'searches  after  the  hidtlmi 
and  mysterious,  and  Avho  had  in  consecpiencc  been  put  out  of  coiu- 
munion  by  the  cliu relies  to  which  they  belonged. 

Amongst  these  })eople  had  arisen  the  desire  of  uniting  under  a  mom 
regular  discipline  ;  they  therefore  wrote  and  begged  the  Count  to  coin*^ 
and  h(‘lj)  them  to  build  a  church.  He  went,  and  liis  mission  there  wa?; 
to  u}»ho!d  the  Word  of  Cod  in  opposition  to  reason  and  vain  imagina¬ 
tions,  which  he  says  he  did,  “  depending  in  all  he  said  on  the  llivliii 
giii* lance  and  su])port.” 

At  lirst  he  was  successful,  especially  with  one  of  their  numlacr,  tlic 
wcll-knoAvii  Dippel.  Tliis  man  was  a  true  exam])le  of  one  who,  thruiigli 
pride  and  vain-glorv,  had  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  but  avIioiu 
Cod’s  saving  grace  carries  safely  over  the  stormy  waters,  until  he  limb 
the  Hock  where  his  foot  may  rest.  He  died  in  the  faith,  having 
down  the  idols  he  had  formerly  set  up.  AVhen  the  Inspired  C)iies” 
in  the  Wetterau  heard  of  Zinzendorf’s  visit  to  their  brethren  at  Berlr- 
burg,  they  begged  him  to  come  to  them  also,  that  ho  might  “  prov 
their  faith.”  He  came  and  found  an  established  congregation,  at  the 
liead  of  which  was  a  self-styled  l^rophet,”  whose  declarations  Avere 
believed  implicitly,  and  looked  upon  b\^  his  congregation  as  the  direct 
revelations  of  Cod.  They  did  not  live  altogether  in  one  place,  but 
Avere  scattered  throughout  the  AVetterau  and  its  vicinity,  and  they 
had  their  meetings  sometimes  at  the  Konneburg  and  sometimes  in 
dilferent  parts  of  the  countiy. 

The  Count’s  state  of  mind  at  that  time  Avill  be  l)est  expressed  by  a 
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I  quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  : — “  ^Fy  motive/’  he  says, 

..  ill  coming  to  the  Ivoimeburg  was  to  preach  Christ  to  its  poor  and 
luisorahle  iiiliabitaiits — to  visit  them  in  their  houses,  as  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  and  to  seek  to  save  their  souls.  If  I  am 
himlered  in  this  my  work,  which  1  know  I  have  undertaken  with  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose,  then  1  cannot  deny  that  I  lind  it  unbearable  ;  for 
tea  years  past  1  liave  made  my  own  way  everywhere,  and  struggled 
tlirougli  dilhculties  of  all  kinds,  and  1  will  do  the  same  here  ;  for  I 
all!  so  full  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  these  poor  souls,  and  my  Saviour 
is  so  dear  to  me,  tliat  all  I  have  liitherto  sacriticed  for  liis  sake  seems 
but  a  small  thing,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  if  necessary.” 

All  this  the  Count  turned  over  in  liis  mind,  and  though  it  did  not 
iliscourage  him,  yet  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  at  tlie 
Komie])urg  might  perhai)s  progress  better  in  his  absence  than  during 
liis  presence  there.  The  Count  felt  that  wherever  there  were  souls  to 
1.0  saved,  there  was  a  held  of  labour  open  for  him.  Livonia  was  a 
country  to  which  he  felt  particularly  attracted.  Thither,  on  the  shores 
uf  the  Laltic — where  the  Cerman  language  was  spoken,  and  Luther’s 
doctrine  still  taught  in  its  purity,  l)ut  wliere  the  poor  Kstlionians  and 
Livonians,  who  were  tlie  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  could  not 
even  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language — he  had  received  repeated 
tails  to  go,  and  various  reasons  now  determined  him  to  oliey  them. 
The  Count’s  meeting  with  Bothenbacher  and  his  wife  at  the  Konneburg 
liacl  re-awakened  his  interest  in  the  Salzburg  exiles,  ^lany,  he  knew, 
had  found  a  refuge  in  Prussia ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  King  (the  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great,)  warmly  recommending  them  to  his  Majesty's 
notice  and  kindness.  Xumbers  of  them  had  settled  in  Lithuania,  and 
he  longed  to  visit  them.  Himself  an  exile  from  his  country,  his  great 
desire  was  to  comfort  those  in  like  circumstances.  This  lias  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  ^Moravians.  In  17!i8,  two  Brethren,  Schmidt 
and  Kitschmann,  left  llernnhut,  to  carry  comfort  and  help  to  the  ])er- 
secuted  Salzburgers.  The  undertaking  was  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  the  Count,  and  neither  of  them  ever  reached  their  destination. 
They  were  imprisoned  in  Bohemia  :  2\itschmann  died  in  pirison,  and 
Schmidt  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  six- years  after.  Thus  it  is  ever 
ill  the  Church  : — “  If  one  member  sutler,  all  the  members  suHcr 
with  it ;  or  if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.” 

The  2Gth  of  July,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  Count’s  j’ourney  to 
Livonia,  was  notv  approaching ;  and  the  Avhole  of  the  little  pilgrim 
[  band  had  assembled  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  for  a  few  parting 
I  words  from  their  beloved  head,  at  the  same  spot  where,  seven  weeks 
I  before,  the  Salzburger  and  Babbi  Abraham  had  discussed  his  arrival ; 

and  these  two  formed  part  of  the  circle  now  gathered  round  the  old 
:  walnut-tree;  the  Salzburger,  because  he  belonged  to  the  congregation — 
^  the  Jew,  because  he  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  he  chose,  according 
=  to  the  custom  of  the  Moravians.  The  Count’s  discourse,  this  evening, 
^  was  on  his  favourite  sul>ject — the  love  of  the  L^rd  Jesus,  and  the  power 


'which  he  hcsto'svs  on  llis  sen^ants  to  win  souls  for  Him.  All  listoiird  ' 
attentively  ;  oven  the  children  ceased  playing,  and  seemed  to  'wish  to  ■ 
nnderstand  his  words.  \ 

The  Count  sjwke  of  the  need  and  desirahleness  of  continiiinr^  tlio 
mission  at  the  IJonnehurg  and  in  its  neighhoiirliood.  He  a])poiiite(l 
to  each  one  his  work,  and  listened  to  the  various  reports  of  their 
labours  and  successes ;  and  this  was  all  done  not  as  a  master,  hut 
a  brother,  avIio  at  all  times  reserved  the  post  of  most  diflicultv  aiul 
danger  for  himself. 

A  s])irit  of  truly  fraternal  union  reigned  amongst  the  little  hand  that 
night,  and  each  sympathized  with  the  other  in  their  dilferent  exj>e. 
riences  of  joy  or  disappointment.  At  length,  turning  to  the  Salzburger 
the  Count  said  : — “  Hrother  Itothenhacher,  1  have  thought  much  abeiit 
you.  AVhat  say  you  to  coming  with  me,  and  joining  your  brethren 
in  Hrussia  ?  You  are  alone  here,  separated  from  your  own  people; 
and  your  heart  probably  yearns  for  them,  more  than  you  like  to  own. 

I  have  seen  you  frequently  bowed  down  with  grief  and  your  wife  in 
tears,  and  1  know  what  home-sickness  is.’^ 

“  J  heartily  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  kindness,’^  replied  tli*' 
Salzburger.  ‘‘You  mean  well  towards  us  both,  hut  it  is  best  for  us 
to  r('main  where  we  are.  >^ow  that  we  have  found  some  of  tlui  Lord’s 
peo])le,  we  arc  no -more  alone,  as  we  were  when  we  first  came  here,  j 
What  would  l)e  the  use  of  our  returning  home  now  ]  We  can  gain  j 
our  bread  and  work  for  the  Lord  here  as  well  as  there;  and  what  we  ' 
have  lost,  our  Hrethren  cannot  give  us  back;  the  Lord  alone  can 
comfort  us  in  our  trouble  ;”  and  the  Salzburger  covered  his  face  witli  j 
his  hands  and  wept.  | 

All  present  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  man,  whom  they  were  I 
accustomed  to  see  at  all  times  tranquil  and  cheerful,  and  full  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  Cod.  His  wife  rose  from  her  seat  next  to  the 
Countess,  and  kneeling  down  by  him  on  the  grass,  gently  touclied  liis  I 
arm,  and  whispered: — “David,  my  beloved,  the  Lord  says  in  his 
W  ord  :  ‘AVhoso  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  | 
or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name^s  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.’ 

A  time  of  persecution  came  ;  and  these  poor  Salzburgers  were  to  ])e 
driven  from  their  homes.  Very  simple  and  affecting  is  their  own 
record : — 

“  AVe  householders  then  knew  what  would  befal  us.  Fourteen  days 
were  allowed  us  to  sell  our  house  and  cattle  and  to  arrange  everything 
for  our  departure ! 

“Die  day  of  ejection  arrived.  The  dragoons  entered  our  houses 
with  drawn  swords.  Those  who  were  prepared,  took  up  their  bundles, 
and  went ;  those  who  were  not  prepared  went  without.  That  lioiir 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Protestants ;  for  this  happened  to  us  j 
for  owT  faith's  sake  !  AComen  lamented,  and  children  wept,  the  cattle 
lowed,  the  soldiers  cursed  and  swore,  and  drove  us,  poor  unarmed 
people  as  we  were,  out  before  them  at  the  sword’s  point.  But  this 
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lias  had  morcy  upon  me  !  And  now,  my  lord,  farewell ;  hei’e  our 
]»atlis  diverufe  ;  you  are  in  haste  to  move  on,  and  I  must  remain  here 
and  p/’uy.”  Silently  they  pressed  each  other’s  hands,  and  sejiarated 

The  Countess’s  position  in  the  little  community  was  a  peculiar  one 
since  her  husband’s  departure.  She  had  no  desire  to  assume  any 
authority  over  tlic  different  members  in  their  self-constituted  labours 
nor  did  she  wish  to  take  tlie  Count’s  place  in  deciding  matters  of 
judgment,  and  y^et  she  teas  the  centre  round  which  they  all  moved 
and  this  lay  entirely  in  her  own  personality,  and  in  the  iutenseness  of 
her  devotion  to  her  husband’s  work*.  Dignity  and  tenderness,  serious¬ 
ness  and  gentleness,  strictness  tempered  by  lenity,  were  all  most 
remarkably  blended  in  her  character.  She  spoke  little,  but  licr  silent 
sympathy  was  always  felt,  and  induced  others  to  open  tlieir  hearts  to 
lier,  and  then  her  peculiar  gift,  that  of  consoling  and  binding  uji  the 
broken  heart,  was  brought  into  action,  and  none  could  comfort  as  she 
did.  She  had  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  wliidi 
enabled  her  at  once  to  unmask  a  hvpocrite,  but  she  never  refused  tlie 
comfort  of  her  presence,  and  her  sympathy,  and  prayers,  to  even  the 
most  degraded  who  acknowledged  their  sins,  and  sought  to  amend 
their  lives.  All  this  she  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Cross,  and 
she  made  good  use  of  the  experience  she  had  gained  there. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  clouds  seemed  to  gather  more  and 
more  over  the  little  community  at  the  Ronneburg.  In  addition  to 
this,  her  son  Ludwig,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  fell  ill  and  girw 
rapidly  worse,  for  want  of  medical  aid.  The  state  of  the  roads  round 
tlie  Ronneburg,  in  consequence  of  continued  and  fearful  storms  of 
rain  and  hail,  was  such  as  to  render  them  wholly  impassable.  The 
Countess  had  contrived  to  send  a  messenger  to  Badingen  to  summon 
a  physician,  as  her  repeated  and  earnest  entreaties  by  letter  had  failed 
to  bring  one  ;  but  even  this  attempt  proved  fruitless,  for  such  was  the 
storm  that  raged  that  day,  that  the  messenger  found  it  impossible  to 
return.  All  her  endeavours  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fever  which 
was  devouring  her  child’s  life  had  proved  ineffectual ;  night  was  again 
ilr.iwing  near,  the  child's  restless  tossings  and  moanings  increased ; 
no  human  aid  was  nigh  to  administer  relief  I  It  was  an  hour  of  dark- 
ncss  ;  faith  wrestled  with  the  Lord  as  Jacob  did  of  old  ;  the  agony 
of  the  mother’s  heart  rose  in  a  piteous  ciy  for  the  help  which  was 
still  denied,  and  almost  in  desjiair  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  her  child's 
bod,  and  wept  out  her  bitter  sorrow.  Chnstian  Renatus  and  Benigna 
were  on  their  knees  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  the  little  girl  praying 
with  a  fervour  far  bevond  her  vears.  The  Brethren  were  assembled 
in  De  AVatteville’s  apartment,  uniting  in  supplication  for  the  life  of 
their  beloved  child,  and  suddenly  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
of  the  sick  room ;  a  scarcely  audible  “  Come  in,”  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  little  old  man  with  long  white  hair,  and  a  serious 
but  benevolent  countenance  ;  he  walked  straight  up  to  the  Countess, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  : — 
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“  I  hear  you  are  in  anxiety  about  your  cliild’s  life,  my  lady  ;  you 
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^vill  therefore  forgive  me  for  essaying  if  there  bo  yet  a  means  of 

prolonging  it.” 

If  what  you  do  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  replied  the  Countess, 
then  try  your  skill  upon  my  child,  but,  if  not,  then  1  deem  it  safer 
in  the  hands  of  its  guardian  angel,  than  if  any  powers  of  darkness 
diould  combine  to  restore  it.  I  know  you  not,”  she  continued  ;  “who 
arc  you,  and  how  came  you  up  here  on  such  a  terrible  night 

1  quite  believe  your  ladyship  knows  me  not,”  said  the  little  man, 
smiling  ;  “  few  are  acquainted  with  me  here,  but  for  all  that  I  am  well 
known  to  Him  whose  eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  My  Patnios,  as  I  call 
inv  dwelling,  is  in  the  tower  to  the  north-east ;  few  ever  come  tliere, 
and  1  seldom  leave  it.  ]\ry  occupations  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  world,  and  the  world,  therefore,  nothing  in  common  witli 
me.  M  hen  1  am  happy  or  soiroivful,  1  tell  it  to  the  stars,  or  to  Him 
who  made  both  them  and  me.  1  am  an  unworthy  disciple  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  in  my  search  after  divine  wisdom  have  discovered  some 
good  remedies  for  the  alleviation  of  human  sufl’ering.  To  save  life, 
of  course,  is  out  of  my  power.” 

“  Do  your  best,  good  man,”  replied  the  Countess,  -who  liked  what 
she  read  in  the  countenance  ancl  words  of  the  old  man — “  do  your 
he.st,  and  assuage  my  child’s  fever:  more  I  ask  not  from  the  Lord  for 
this  night ;  to-morrow,  may  be.  He  will  hear  my  prayer  for  his  life, 
but  whether  he  will  take  him  to  himself,  or  give  him  back  me,  1  leave 
entirely  in  his  hands.” 

In  the  meantime  the  old  man  had  placed  a  chair  near  the  bed,  sat 
down,  and  was  looking  tenderly  at  the  sick  child.  After  a  brief 
survey,  he  sighed  gently,  and  drew  from  his  coat-pocket  a  little  bottle 
containing  a  transparent  fluid,  of  which  he  poured  a  few  drojis  into 
the  half-opened  mouth  of  the  child,  and  then  sat  down  quietly  to 
watch  their  effect.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment,  but 
outside  the  storm  was  still  raging  wildly. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  apartment  was  noiselessly  fllled  with  the 
inendiers  of  the  little  Pilgrim  congregation.  They  assembled  round 
ihe  dying  bed  of  little  Ludwig ;  ainL  .while  they  were  singing  in 
sweet  subdued  tones  one  of  their  own  beautiful  hymns,  the  chikl  fell 
asleep ! 

The  sun  rose,  and  its  rays  lighted  up  the  sweet  pale  face,  on  whose 
features  seemed  already  to  dawn  the  light  of  eternal  day.  Below,  In  one 
of  the  small  dark  rooms  of  the  castle,  lay  Rabbi  Abraham  ;  and  as  the 
little  old  man,  who  had  attended  the  death-bed  of  the  Countess’s 
child  in  the  absence  of  medical  aid,  entered  his  room  early  in  the 
morning,  he  turned  to  greet  him,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  Welcome, 
brother  Owler.  Many  years  hast  thou  sought  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  admonished  me  with  kind  and  loving  words.  Now  I  am 
found  of  Him.  iMy  end  is  nigh,  but  my  salvation  also  !  Tell  me, 
brother  Dober,”  and  he  turned  to  the  brother,  who  was  praying  by 
bis  bedside,  “  will  the  Lord  accept  one  who  cometh  to  Him  at  the 
last  liour,  and  who  has  never  been  baptized  r” 

“Yes,”  answered  Dober,  firmly,  “for  assuredly  He  declares  in  His 
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Word, — ‘lie  that  cometli  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  vnse  cast  out.’  The 
Saviour’s  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  if  thy  heart  truly  believes  in  and 
yearns  for  Him.” 

“  Oh  blessed  be  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  for  these  words !  Xow 
I  will  depart  in  peace.  I  have  found  Him  who  gave  himself  for  niv 
sins,  my  God  and  my  Saviom' !  Zadok,  my  son,  draw  nigh  anil 
receive  my  blessing.” 

In  the  language  of  his  forefathers,  the  old  Jew  poured  forth  a  ncli 
blessing  on  his  only  child  ;  but  his  voice  grew  more  and  more  feeble 
towards  the  end,  and  with  a  scarcely  audible  “  Hallelujah,”  he  saiik 
back  on  his  pillow  and  expired. 

It  was  difiicult  for  the  exiled  Countess  to  find  a  resting-place  for 
her  beloved  child.  The  Ronneburg  had  no  cemetery  attached  to  it. 
and  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages  refused  to  admit  the  remains 
of  the  little  stranger  within  their  consecrated  ground.  The  pastor 
of  Haag  thought  ditferently.  Not  far  from  the  place,  where  a  fiov 
years  later  the  foundation  of  Herrnhaag  was  laid,  tlie  little  boy  was 
buried.  The  school  children  joined  the  little  company  of  mourners, 
the  Muscovite’s  children  had  decked  the  coffin  with  garlands  of  fresli 
flowers,  and  witli  prayers  and  hymns  of  praise  they  committed  liiin 
to  the  earth,  and  raised  a  cross  over  his  grave. 

And  how  did  the  Count  receive  the  tidings  of  his  child’s  deatli  r 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  immediately  after  the  news  liad 
reached  him,  he  says: — “  I  never  imagined  to  myself  the  loss  of  our 
darling  child ;  but  now  I  seem  to  feel  in  his  death  the  seal  set  to  our 
exile,  and  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  wedded  life,  spent  in  con¬ 
tinual  combats  and  trials,  which  His  love  alone  has  enabled  us  to 


bear.  Hut  this  is  the  end  and  the  grave  of  our  warfare ;  henccfortli 
we  shall  see  trium})hs.  I  can  only  tliaiik  the  Lord  on  his  behalf, 
that  he  has  so  early  gotten  the  victory.” 

“We  shall  see  victories:”  and  in  truth  his  journey  was  a  trium¬ 
phant  one  from  beginning  to  end.  AVherever  he  appeared  his  enemies 
were  silenced,  and  he  gained  new  friends. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1730,  we  find  him  on  the  summit  of 
a  wooded  liill,  looking  down  into  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  bv 
dark  pine  woods.  He  is  resting  for  a  few  moments,  and  pointiiio: 
with  his  stiek  to  the  scene  below,  now  lit  up  in  the  rays  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  He  exclaimed  : — “  This,  then,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Salzburgers  : — here  they  have  found  rest !” 

The  Count’s  companion,  a  sturdy  peasant,  lifted  his  cap  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  Yes,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  now  live  there.  The  King  has 
given  them  this  valley  to  build  upon  and  cultivate  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  land,  but,  for  such  as  are  accustomed  to  the 
mountains,  rather  too  flat.” 


All  was  life  and  activity  in  the  village.  !Most  of  the  houses  were 
still  unfinished,  and  all  sorts  of  habitations  had  been  hastily  con¬ 
structed  to  give  temporary  shelter  to  several  families  at  once,  but 
love  was  yet  warm  in  the  exiles’  hearts.  They  helped  each  other 
heartily  and  industriously.  Their  aspect  was  healthy  and  cliecrful. 
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The  strangers  paused  before  a  newly-finisbed  house.  The  garland 
was  just  being  raised  on  the  roof,*  and  the  head  mason  stood  on  the 
to}>,  not  ’svith  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  hand,  as  they  do  now,  but 
a  psalter,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  praises  of  Him  who  delivers 
the  })risoners  and  brings  wearied  wanderers  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  neighbours  down  below  sang  a  sweet  hymn,  and  the  pastor  con¬ 
secrated  the  new  house  with  an  appropriate  prayer.  Friends  and 
ueighbours  shook  hands,  and  the  young  girls  hung  up  the  garland 
of  autumnal  flowers  over  the  door  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  joy  and  peace  in  the  little  community,  and 
Zinzendorf  felt  himself  quite  at  home  with  the  Salzburgers.  From 
their  pastors  he  heard  the  highest  testimony  to  their  unwavering 
faith,  and  the  tongue  of  several  among  them,  to  whom  he  spoke 
separately,  overflowed  with  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  who  had  l)eeii 
with  them  in  all  their  troubles,  and  conducted  them,  as  He  did  Israel 
of  old,  through  their  night  of  weeping  to  a  land  of  peace  and  rest. 
Many  beautiful  instances  Avere  told  him  that  evening  in  their 
assembly  of  the  Avonderful  leadings  of  Providence  in  indiA’idual  cases. 
The  Count  listened  Avith  the  deepest  interest.  Suddenly  he  inquired, 
•'Did  you  know  an  exile  named  DaA'id  llothenbacher 

“  Uothenbacher  !”  exclaimed  a  number  of  A'oices.  ‘‘  Where  is  he? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  him  and  of  his  Avife,  Avlioni  Ave  left  behind 
ill  Davaria  sick  ?  Oh,  tell  us  Avhat  you  knoAV  of  him,  for  he  is  related 
to  many  of  us  here  !” 

He  Hats,”  says  the  Count,  and  his  Avife  also,  but  they  are  far 
from  hence.” 

As  the  Count  uttered  these  Avords,  a  gentle  solibing  Avas  lieard  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  a  young  girl  avIio  had  been  s|)inning 
near  the  AviiidoAV  fell  on  her  knees  and  thanked  Clod  before  all  pre¬ 
sent  for  liaA'ing  presei’A’cd  her  parents.  It  Avas  Anneli,  Kothen- 
haclier’s  daughter.  All  sympatbised  with  her  in  her  joy ;  and 
presently  she  rose,  and  going  up  to  the  Count,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
:n‘in,  and  begged  him  to  assui-e  lier  once  more  of  her  jiarcnts’  safety. 
“Tell  me  Avhere  they  arc,  that- 1  may- join  them,  and  take  the  load 
from  their  hearts,  Avhich  I  knoAA'  must  be  there,  if  they  think  I  liaA'c 
abjured  my  faith.  I  Avas  kept  back  by  force  AA'hen  our  people  left, 
and  they  told  lies  about  me.  Hut  I  traA^elled  after  them  alone,  OA^er 
the  mountains,  and  experienced  the  Lord’s  mercy  through  much 
trial.” 

From  hence  the  Count  journeyed  to  Konigsberg,  and  then  on  to 
Riga;  and  his  uiiAA’earied  elibrts  to  do  good  to  poor  perishing  sinners 
were  much  blessed. 

In  Lithuania  the  Count  found  much  Avork  to  do.  The  poor  Fstho- 
iiians  and  LiA'onians  Avere  in  a  sadly  neglected  state.  They  had  been 
ebristianized  l)y  force ;  but  only  some  of  the  Cierman  and  SAA'cdish 
nobility  knew  the  Gospel.  SeA'eral  of  these  had  begged  him  to  come 
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over  and  do  somethinpr  for  the  poor  people,  and  he  set  to  A\ork  at 
once.  The  printing  of  a  Litliuaniaii  Bible  was  agreed  upon,  umi 
schools  were  established  for  the  education  of  future  teachers.  Wluii 
the  Count  returned  to  I^russia,  dee])ly  affected  with  the  success  of 
his  labours,  he  was  surrounded  at  once  by  persons  of  every  class, 
all  anxious  to  make  his  acaiuaintance,  and  begging  for  his  help  and 
sympathy,  l^astors  who  had  the  welfare  of  their  congregatiuiis  at 
heart  came  to  be  taught  of  him.  Nobles,  who  strove  after  a  higher 
nobility,  military  men  and  poor  tradesmen,  all  wanted  to  see  and 
know  him.  But  the  object  of  his  journey  was  not  yet  attained. 
From  ]yremel  he  wrote  to  the  King,  Frederick  William  the  First, 
rcipiesting  some  favours  for  the  Salzburgers,  and  desiring  again,  as 
he  had  doiie  before,  that  the  King  would  investigate  his  labours  and 
the  doctrines  he  preached.  On  his  arrival  at  Berlin  he  was  at  once 
invited  to  visit  the  King  at  his  country  seat.  His  ^Majesty  was 
greiitly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  deluded 
fanatic;  for  as  such  the  Count  had  been  represented  to  him.  Zin- 
zendorf  a])peared  before  him,  full  of  dignity  and  seriousness,  answer¬ 
ing  all  tlie  King’s  (piestions  with  })romptitude  and  decision,  and 
made  a  joyful  confession  of  that  faith  which  the  King  himself 
revered  and  professed.  Again  and  again  he  sent  for  him,  promised 
the  ^Loravians  Ins  protection  and  favour,  and  gave  two  of  liis  eccle¬ 
siastics  orders  to  examine  Zinzendorf  in  theology,  in  order  to 
(juiet  the  tongues  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  then  to  ordain  him  a 
Butheran  clergyman ;  both  of  which  took  place  somewhat  later. 

Again  it  is  a  gloomy  evening,  like  the  one  some  weeks  ago,  when 
little  Ludwig  was  taken,  and  again  the  Countess  is  sitting  with  her 
women  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  beloved  child.  This  time  it  is  Agnes, 
her  youngest  born,  not  a  year  old,  who  is  lying  in  a  burning  fever. 

As  the  Countess  was  bending  over  her  darling,  the  child  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gladdened  the  mother’s  heart  by  one  bright,  hopeful 
trlance,  closed  them  again  direct Iv,  and  fell  into  a  delicious  slumlxT. 

After  a  long  silence,  a  knock  was  lieard  at  the  door,  and  the 
Countess  was  informed  that  Magistrate  Schuchart  desired  to  speak 
with  her. 

“  Let  him  come  in,”  was  her  answer. 

The  magistrate  entered ;  and,  throwing  a  half-frightened  glance 
first  at  the  old  Alchemist,  who  was  present  on  this  as  on  the  former 
afllictive  occasion,  and  then  on  the  sick  child,  said,  in  a  whisper— 

“  Your  ladyship  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  compelled  to  ])rcscnt 
myself  on  a  disagreeable  errand.  But  I  must  execute  the  commands 
laid  upon  me,  and  the}"  are  to  the  effect  that  your  ladyship,  willi 
your  whole  suite,  must  evacuate  the  castle  within  twenty-four  hour' 
from  this  time.  These  are  the  orders  of  my  gracious  lord  and 
master.” 

‘‘  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  ”  asked  the  Countess,  greatly 
agitated. 

That  I  cannot  ex])lain,”  was  the  answer. 

“  And  will  the  command  admit  of  no  delay  ?  You  see,  Master 
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-i'liueliart,  tliat  my  cliikl  is  sick  unto  dcatli.  Your  lord  cannot 
wisli  mc'  to  lose  another  of  my  children  here.” 

The  Magistrate  was  much  clisconccrted,  and  answered  hesitatingly 
iliat  his  orders  were  imperative  to  accept  no  excuses  for  delay  ;  ancl, 
;t‘ necessary,  to  use  force  in  order  to  remove  Iheni.  He  therefore 
nraved  that  the  Countess  would  commence  ]ireparations  for  depar- 
:;,re  immediately,  that  he  might  not  bo  reduced  to  this  painful 
:ieees>ity. 

The  Countess  looked  at  her  sick  child,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
:oarj5. 

Ikiiigna  now  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
nioiher's,  s<‘iid — 

JiCt  us  go,  mamma  ;  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  the  weak  :  He 
vrill  carry  our  baby  in  His  arms,  and  bring  her  to  a  place  of 
safety.” 

lie  it,”  said  the  Countess;  and,  stooping  down,  she  kissed 
;be  noble  forehead  of  her  courafyeous  child. 

The  day  of  departure  was  the  11th  of  October.  The  sick  child 
vas  not  yet  out  of  danger ;  and  the  poor  Countess  was  nearly 
cnidicd.  j\rany  of  her  enemies  were  about,  rejoicing  in  the  trouble 
.v.id  sorrow  of  which  they  were  the  cause,  and  laughing  at  those  to 
v.liom  her  departure  was  a  deep  heart-grief.  And,  for  the  comfort 
of  tlio  exiles,  there  were  indeed  many  of  these  latter.  Numbers 
tame  from  all  parts  to  join  in  the  last  evening  service  at  the  lionne- 
iurg;  and  when  Watteville,  in  a  prayer  full  of  deep  and  earnest 
love,  recommended  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind  to  the  care 
:inil  ]ii’otection  of  the  Lord,  there  was  such  sobbing  and  weeping 
;iiat  his  words  were  scarcely  audilile.  On  her  departure,  she  was 
ficarlv  overwhelmed  with  demonstrations  of  affection  and  regret. 
Iiio  Jews  accomnanied  her  carriage,  with  tears  and  lamentation,  to 
:;)o  edge  of  the  wood.  All  the  children  of  the  school  followed  ;  and 
when  the  Countess  stopped  once  more  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell, 
Jie  gave  to  each  child  a  little  token. 

The  castle  of  Lindheim  was  their  destination  for  that  day.  Tho 
olil  Laron  Sclirautenbach  and  his  wife  made  the  Countess  heartily 
welcome.  A  part  of  the  pilgrim  band  took  tip  its  abode  there  for 
’he  present :  the  others  separated,  and  went  in  various  directions. 
Jonigna  and  Christian  llenatus  were  soon  quite  at  home.  In 
Ludwig  Schrautenbach  they  found  a  companion  after  their  own  heart 
—livelv  and  enthusiastic  in  character,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  lovo 
'  the  Saviour.  tie  listened  with  delight  to  the  accounts  that 
•bnigna  and  llenatus  gave  him  of  their  occupations  at  the  llonne- 
■  nucr.  anrl  exclaimed,  with  ardour — 

“  hen  1  am  a  man,  I  will  build  a  habitation  there  for  the 
hivthren  who  love  the  Lord  to  rest  in  after  their  labours  !” 

“?Jav  Ctod  grant  it !”  said  Lenigna. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  7th  of  November,  about  mid-day,  *a 
‘^!’uv(‘lling  carriage  halted  at  the  inn  door  at  Gelnhausen.  The 
L’iver  asked  the  way  to  the  llonneburg ;  but  the  host  replied  that 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  castle  before  night,  with  tired 
horses  and  heavy  roads. 

“You  would  do  well  to  rest  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  gain  streno-tli 
before  you  ]U'oceed.” 

A  gentleinan  now  looked  out  of  the  caiTiage-window,  and  iu  an 
instant  the  host’s  cap  was  olf  his  head,  and,  with  low  bows,  he  was 
welcoming  the  Count  back  to  the  Renzig  Valley. 

“  Your  Lordship  will  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  veiir 
blaster,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well,  too,  if  you*  had 
remained  here.  The  Rrethren  have  had  to  leave  the  RouiieburL' 
and  the  poor  souls  uji  there  are  starving,  and  there  are  none  to  take 
pity  on  them.” 

The  Count  joined  his  hands,  but  said  only — “  Lord,  thy  name  he 
praised !” 

Presently,  he  inquired  whither  they  had  gone. 

“First  to  Lindheim,”  was  the  answer;  “ but  whether  they  have 
already  proceeded  onwards  to  Franktbrt,  whither  they  were  boiiiHl, 

I  cannot  say.” 

“  When  the  horses  have  rested,  drive  up  to  the  Ronneburg,”  said 
the  Count,  to  the  driver  ;  and,  turning  to  his  companions,  be  con¬ 
tinued — “  We  will  walk  across  the  hills.” 

lie  shook  the  host  by  the  hand,  and  walked  out  into  the  storm. 
His  companions  followed  him  in  silence. 

When  they  had  reached  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  whence  tlie  first 
view  of  the  Ronneburg  is  obtained,  the  Count  checked  his  steps. 

“  See,”  he  said,  when  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  **  we 
are  not  at  home  here  ;  no  one  conies  to  meet  ns  :  we  are  straiiyci?-. 
Those  we  love  are  away ;  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  we  should  not  be 
unwelcome.  Where  the  wood  has  once  taken  root,  there  it  must 
grow — that’s  its  nature.” 

The  children,  who  were  ]daying  under  the  gateway,  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  recognised  the  Count ;  and,  with  cries  of  joy,  went  tt) 
announce  his  arrival.  All  who  were  at  home  that  day  assembled  in 
the  hall,  and  brought  their  own  peculiar  greeting.  I’he  Jews  weut 
and  kissed  the  Count’s  hand.  The  Muscovite  made  low  bows,  ami 
mumbled  a  Latin  speech ;  his  wife  came  behind  him,  in  the  meekest 
subjection,  but  her  eyes  spoke  the  pleasure  she  felt.  Fven  some 
of  the  “  Inspired  ones”  appeared,  and  Rarthelhans,  the  tinkiT. 
declared,  with  a  volley  of  asseverations,  in  which  Black  Greta  joined 
liim,  that  he  and  his  were  innocent  of  having  caused  the  Counto.'? ' 
departure ;  that  he  would  give  his  heart’s  blood  for  the  Count  ami 
his  family,  and  that  they  would  not  let  the  Count  leave  them  again 
even  if  the  magistrate - 

But  at  this  point  the  last-named  individual  appeared  himself.  Tlie 
tinker  swallowed  his  words ;  and  the  magistrate  shook  hands  witli 
the  Count,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  countenance  that  betrayed  tli. 
struggle  between  his  duty  and  his  inclination. 

It  was  the  7th  of  November,  the  birthday  of  the  Countess,  wliicb 
he  had  ho])ed  to  spend  ANutli  her  at  the  Ronneburg ;  tlicreibre,  In? 
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had  luiiTicd  homc^  ’  as  he  thought.  But  this  time  the  home  was  at 
Frankfort ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  deeply-tried  husband  and 
wife  met  once  more,  and  embraced  each  other  with  tears  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow'. 


VI. 

THE  STNAITTC  MANUSCRIPT.^ 

li  will  be  remembered  that  Tischendorf  published  a  fragment  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  in  the  year  IS  td  from  a  manuscript  obtained  in 
Kgvpl,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  the  “Frederick  Augustan 
(odex,”  after  his  royal  patron,  the  King  of  Saxony,  under  wdiose 
aimpices  he  had  made  the  journey,  which  issued  in  its  discovery. 
Having  exjdorcd  the  libraries  of  Paris,  England,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy,  the  bounty  of  the  king*,  his  friend,  enabled  him  to 
travel  into  the  East  to  prosecute  the  w'oi'k  of  disinterring  parchments 
of  tlio  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  w'orks  of  ancient  learning,  from  the 
monasteries  and  tombs  in  wdiich  tliey  had  long  been  buried.  The 
'iicecss  of  our  ow'n  Tattams  and  others  might  w  ell  stimulate  his  zeal, 
while  the  fact  that  he  followed  in  the  track  of  equally  learned  and 
industrious  antiquarians  might  in  the  same  degree  have  abated  his 
hopes  of  success.  The  greater  part  of  1844  w'as  devoted  to  research 
in  those  regions,  from  which  no  student  returns  absolutely  empty- 
handed  ;  although  as  time  rolls  on,  and  the  ground  is  more  fre([uently 
"one  over,  less  and  less  remains  for  learning,  aided  by  curiosity,  to 
frlcan. 

AVhat  Tischendorf  secured  during  his  sojourn  at  Sinai,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine’s,  w'as  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  old  i^[SS.,  deposited  in  a  basket,  as  of  no  value — incapable 
of  connection,  restoration,  or  use, — w'aifs__.saved  from  the  fire  to 
which  others  had  been  committed.  Amongst  them  w’ere  scraps  of  a 
copy  of  the  Septuagint,  too  small  to  be  cared  for  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Catherine’s,  l)y  wdiom  they  w'cre  easily  surrendered  to  the  German 
savant.  By  him  they  w'crc  naturally  prized  as  of  extreme  import¬ 
ance  from  their  presumed  antiquity,  suiqiassing  anything  knowm  in 
Europe:  quo  duhito  cut  quicquam  in  memhranis  Graxo  scrqdum  extet 
avtiiqnivs.  But  larger  portions  of  the  same  !HS.,  containing  the 
whole  of  Isaiah  and  the  books  of  ^laccabccs,  which  he  w'as  fortunate 
cnougli  to  discover  on  the  same  occasion,  he  could  not  prevail  on  his 
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monkisli  cntorlainers  to  part  willi.  Solicitation  was  vain—so  that 
Tiscliendovf  did  the  next  best  thing  which  a  disinterested  sclioliir 
could  do,  and  that  was  to  urge  the  religions  care  of  the  upon 
his  hosts.  His  hoj)C  was  that  cither  himself  or  some  other  stinhat 
of  sacred  learning  would  yet  succeed  in  becoming  its  possessor.  Th’., 
much-coveted  fragmentary  Codex,  after  many  years  of  waitiin/,  aiul 
fancying  the  while  that  it  must  have  found  its  way  to  Kurope  hv 
the  hands  of  some  more  lucky  adventurers  than  himsell*,  Tiselieiul.iiV 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  being  the  medium  of  introduciiur  to  tk* 
critical  world.  The  enterjn-ising  critic  visited  the  monastery  one,. 
again  in  18od,  determined  to  transcribe  v»diat  remained  of  the  Coik'x. 
sliould  it  still  be  found  deposited  within  the  walls  of  St.  CatheriiicV 
— but  to  liis  dismay  he  could  then  obtain  no  tidings  of  the  piveious 
document.  Tliis  was  a  terril)lc  disappointment  to  high  cx])ectatioi;. 
and  forced  Tischendorf,  in  his  Moufimcufijriun  sacronfhi  inciJilori'm 
Xora  CoUccfiu,\o\.  1.,  l^.j-^to  content  himself  with  printing  a  siiiuk* 
]iage  of  Jsaiah,  which  he  had  transcribed  on  his  first  journey  to 
Egypt. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  literary  resuiTectionisi,  with  surli 
a  decided  vocation  for  codex-snatching  as  our  author,  could  us: 
contented  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion  of  his  cpiest ;  tliai 
pickaxe  and  mattock  would  be  quietly  laid  low  to  rest  with  a— 

Nunc  arma.  .  .  .’  hie  paries  habebit. 

Tischendorf's  solicitude  for  his  desiderated  corpn^f  (l(2)htmaficHm 
too  etlectually  wakened  to  fall  into  any  siren  slumber;  and  uutliiii,: 
would  satisfy  his  vigilance  but  an  active  search.  The  good-will  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Jlussia  was  secured  by  memorial  lor  lii> 
enterprise,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  1858,  he  was  commissione-i 
on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  ^Majesty  to  prosecute  his  research  again 
in  the  precincts  of  Sinai,  with  a  view  to  the  recuperation  of  the  uuiel:- 
longed-for  manuscript.  No  sooner  was  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  critical  apparatus,  out  of  hand — the  Editio  SVp/ou' 
Crlfica  Major — than  TischendoiT  started  again,  and  reached  tl'f 
scene  of  his  discoverv  on  the  dlst  of  January,  1850.  Hencetbrtl!. 
we  must  describe  his  proceedings  hj  particular  dates,  for  ilie  storv 
lias  all  the  minuteness  of  a  diary  and  all  the  interest  of  a  roniaiici. 
So  little  success  did  he  meet  with  to  reward  his  earnest  inquiries 
that  by  the  4th  of  February  he  had  thought  of  bending  his  conr-. 
liomeward,  and  had  engaged  his  horses  and  camels  for  the  retnr:i 
journey  to  Cairo  on  the  7th,  when  walking  with  the  Provider  ol  tlie 
Convent,  he  s]mkc  with  much  regret  of  his  ill-success,  and  of  ik 
worth  of  the  !MS.,  of  which  he  exhibited  the  printed  fragments  in 
his  works.  Returning  from  their  promenade,  Tischendorf  acc(^ii> 
panied  the  monk  to  his  room,  and  there  had  displayed  to  Jiini  what 
ids  companion  called  a  copy  of  the  LXX,  yvhich  he,  the  ghostly 
brother,  owned.  The  MS.  was  wra])pcd  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  nnl 
on  it  being  unrolled,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  critic,  ih 
very  document  presented  itself  which  lie  had  given  u})  all  expectaiiv- 
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tlie  lot  of  literary  explorers  in  the  present  day,  he  alighted  upon  a 
('opv  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  attached,  of  the  same  age  as  the 
other,  perfectly  complete,  not  wanting  a  single  l)age  or  paragraph : 
j}.'  tiiidonn  (juideiii  lacund  Jefoi’iiiatifin.  This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious 
discovery,  an  unhoped-for  boon,  a  literary  crown  to  his  previous 
labours  that  overtopped  them  all,  and  would  never  fade.  These 
precious  fragments — for  they  lay  loose  and  disjointed  in  a  heap  with 
no  cover  but  a  cotton  rag — Tischendorf  conveyed  like  stores  of  gold 
U)  his  cell  from  the  monk’s  chamber,  Avho  had  himself  taken  them 
from  the  apartment  of  the  librarian.  In  solitude,  Tischendort’ 
<:loatcd  over  his  hid  treasure,  and  poured  out  his  thanks  to  the  God 
uf  Heaven  wlio  had  so  strangely  prospered  his  journey.  Unable  to 
sleep  from  excess  of  joy,  he  sat  up  the  wliole  night  transcrilung  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  at  the  end  of  tlie  New  Testament. 
M‘xt  day,  it  was  agreed  with  the  fraternity  that  as  soon  fis  permission 
rould  arrive  from  their  su})eriors  at  Cairo,  the  document  should  be 
forwarded  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  transcrij^tion.  Starting  on 
the  7th  of  February,  our  German  divine  reached  his  destination  on 
the  loth,  and  there,  after  the  la])se  of  only  eleven  days,  he  received 
the  ])recious  parchments  on  the  24th. 

Within  two  months  afterwards  the  whole  was  carefully  copied, — 
comprising  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  short  lines,  in  which 
the  Codex  was  Avritten, — partly  by  the  hand  of  Tischendorf  himself, 
hut  also  partly  by  the  labour  of  two  friends  wliose  tasks  he  revised, 
letter  by  letter.  Much  additional  labour  Avas  imposed  ])y  the  cmen- 
ilutions  made  in  the  original  text  of  thei\IS.  in  neaily  eight  thousand 
(litfereiit  places.  These,  of  course,  had  to  l^e  taken  note  of  no  less 
tliau  the  unaltered  readings,  Avith  a  aucav  to  a  really  accurate  and 
satisfying  edition  of  the  Avhole. 

Once  the  aaxus  copied,  the  original  became  of  course  less 

matter  of  rerpiest  than  before.  The  monks  might  take  it  back,  or 
bestow  it  AAdiere  they  pleased;  but  Tischendorf — Ax*ry  judiciously,  as 
we  conceiA'e — suggested  the  ]Aro])riety  oj^their  j)resenting  it  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  tribute  of  i*espect  for  an  eminent  professor 
and  ornament  of  tlieir  common  faith.  This  suggestion  Avas  unani- 
iiiously  adopted  ;  but  as  no  sufficient  authority  existetl  at  the  time 
ior  making  the  gift  absolute,  4’ischendorf  Avas  allowed  to  take  the 
HS.  Avith  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  Avitli  its  help  to  complete 
a  scrupulously  accurate  edition  for  the  press.  (In  the  28th  of 
‘''eptendjer,  it  aauas  entrusted  to  his  care  at  Cairo  for  that  purpose, 
Tischendorf  haA^ing  betAA’een  the  conclusion  of  the  transcription  and 
that  date  made  a  lengthened  tour  for  literary  purposes  through 
Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  Constantinople.  It  were 
merely  superfluous  to  add  that  wherev'er  he  AA'cnt  he  met  with  a 
courteous  reception,  and  all  aA^ailable  assistance  from  Russian  arabas- 
f^adors  and  consuls,  to  AAffiom  Tischendorf  makes  ample  and  grateful 
ack  no  w  Ic  d  gmeiit  s . 
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In  the  middle  of  Octoher  our  successful  traveller  left  Cairo  and 
reached  St.  Petersburg  in  the  next  month.  The  manuscripis  which 
were  the  acquisitions  of  his  journey  were  submitted  to  the  inspeeii«Mi 
of  the  Emperor,  by  Avhose  command  they  were  opened  to  the  puhlio 
examination  of  the  curious  for  a  fortnight,  especially  the  Siiuiiih* 
Codex,  whose  fame  had  been  promulgated  by  native  Kussian  authors 
some  few  years  before,  no  less  than  by  the  Lci])zig  professor.  AVith 
the  publication  of  this  latter  Tischendorf  was  charged,  in  the  most 
speedy  and  convenient  manner  possible;  but  so  as  to  exhibit  coiTcctly 
the  ancient  handwriting,  to  be  worthy  of  its  Imperial  patron,  and  to 
meet  the  just  expectations  of  scholars  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  texts. 

The  method  of  printing  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  our  own  Codex 
Alexandrintis,  by  types  cast  in  the  form  of  uncial  letters, — a  method 
rendered  the  more  easy  in  the  present  case  by  the  great  uniforniitv 
observed  throughout  in  the  cliaracters  of  the  MS.  Smaller  letters, 
indeed,  arc  sometimes  found  at  the  end  of  lines,  a  remarkahlv 
common  characteristic  of  ancient  iMSS.,  and  these  arc  represented 
in  ty])es  of  corresj)onding  diminution  ;  but,  besides  this,  where  eom- 
])ound  letters  or  syllables  occur,  or  diphthongal  or  contracted 
characters,  these  have  their  counterpart  in  the  printed  edition,  in 
peculiar  types.  The  ink  to  be  employed,  moreover,  will  bear  rcseri- 
i)lance  to  the  faded  ink  of  the  Codex,  and  be  rather  brown  than 
black. 

An  equal  care  will  be  expended  on  the  exhibition  of  the  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  first  and  second  corrector,  who  are  both  of  a  venerahlc 
antiquity.  These  are  to  appear  on  the  page  along  xvith  the  text: 
but  the  corrections  by  later  hands  in  the  shape  of  erasures,  additions, 
or  diacritical  signs,  will  be  exhibited  and  described  in  the  comnien- 
tary. 

A  few  pages  taken  here  and  there  from  the  text  will  be  rendered, 
by  the  arts  of  photogi’ajihy  and  lithography,  so  accurately  as  to  leave 
no  information  wanting  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  (^odex.  It  will  live  before  the  student’s  eye. 

This  Sinaitic  manuscriiit,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  is  intended 
to  occupy  three  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  two  earlier  will  to 
devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  remaining  one  to  the  New. 
They  are  to  exhibit  the  text  in  four  columns  on  each  page,  as  in  tlic 
Codex  itself,  with  the  poetical  books — the  Psalms  and  others— 
stichomctrically  arranged  in  two  columns. 

The  New  Testament  volume  will  include  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  that  of  Hernias — of  both  of  which  the  Creek  originals 
had  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

A  fourth  volume  will  follow,  dedicated  to  a  comment,  critical  and 
])alaeographical,  on  the  preceding  text,  together  with  copious  prole¬ 
gomena,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Codex,  its  age,  its  comparison 
with  other  fac-simile  copies,  its  text,  and  a  collation  with  the  Vatican, 
Parisian  palimpsest,  and  the  British  Codex,  A.  Tischendorf  is  san¬ 
guine  enough  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  settled 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  probable  result. 
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use  initial  letters.  And  it  adopts  either  no  system  of  intcrpnnction 
at  all,  or  a  very  defective  and  irregular  one.  The  ortlioi^ra])liy  of  iho 
^[S.,  the  order  of  the  books,  the  simple  titles  of  them,  and  the 
absence  of  the  accents,  are  also  pressed  in  to  give  testimony  to  tlio 
ancientness  of  the  Codex.  The  Ammonian  chapters  and  Eusebian 
Canons  are  wanting  in  this  copy,  as  well  as  in  the  Vatican,  althoiadi 
that  before  us  docs  not  share  with  the  Vatican  manuscript  in  the  iisc 
of  the  peculiar  divisions  observed  in  the  latter.  The  seeming  adojdion 
of  the  apocryphal  works  of  Jlarnabas  andllermas,  is  likewise  regarded 
by  Tischendorf  as  proof  of  its  antiquity  ;  for  on  the  testimony  of 
C'lemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  we  know  that  dowm  to  the  third 
century  these  works  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  canon 
while  Eusebius  admitted  them  as  Scrq>fnrcs  of  doubtful  rero>/utflnn 
.amongst  the  arrtAcyo/xem  in  the  early  part  of  the  foiudli  century. 
Ihit,  toward  the  close  of  that  century,  in  the  Councils  of  Laodieea, 
A.D.  Gdl,  and  Carthage,  Gl>7,  these  works  obtain  no  place  amonl,^si 
the  canonical  books.  As  six  folios,  moreover,  have  been  lost  between 
llaiaiabas  and  a  fragment  of  Hernias,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  ([uarto 
foldings,  it  is  presumed  that  these  missing  leaves  may  have  contained 
another  of  the  doubtful  books,  while  at  the  end  of  the  imperfect 
1  lermas  may  have  followed  a  fourth.  It  is  open  to  suggestion,  indeed, 
that  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  with  its  Epistles 
f)f  Clement  at  the  end,  may  compete  in  antiquity  with  the  Sinaitic  on 
this  same  ground  of  containing  apocryphal  books  within  its  covers; 
but  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  .althougli  late  in  the  fourth  century 
Jerome  declares  tliat  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  was  publicly  read 
Scripture  in  some  places  (nonnallis  vero  locis  ctlam  imhtice  tcifi,)  it  is 
certain  that  the  second  epistle  never  shared  that  privilege.  Some 
other  rc.ason,  therefore,  than  its  use  in  ])uhlic  services  must  liayc 
])romptcd  its  addition  to  Codex  A.,  ivhile  the  fair  presumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  being  written  at  the  end  of 
the  Sinaitic  Codex,  while  the  books  of  Barnabas  and  Hernias  were  stil! 
in  public  repute  .and  use.  This  is  Tischendorf ’s  argument,  not  ours. 

Another  mark  of  presumed  antiquity  is  the  absence  of  the  closing 
verses  of  the  Gospel  of  ^lark,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  alike 
testify  to  be  wanting  in  the  more  accurate  copies — the  laJter  saying 
t'ven  more  largely  than  this — Onines  Grrpcim  libras  pn^iic  hoc  cop- 
tfdum  non.  habere.  Yet  all  onr  known  Greek  MSS.  uncial  and  cursive 
alike  with  the  It.ala  and  Vulg.ate,  the  Svrian  and  GoCnic  versions 
Ac.  Ac.  exhibit  our  full  common  text,  lyith  the  exception  of  the  copy 
before  us,  and  the  A'atican  code.  This  ^IS.,  then,  which  exhibits 
the  Eusebian  usage,  is  probably  of  the  Eusebian  .age,  say  before  Gift 

The  words  Iv  moreover,  are  wanting  after  rots  ovaiv 

in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  a  peculiarity 
cxliibited  in  the  Vatican  coj>y  also.  The  presumption  is,  therefon', 
that  both  these  copies  exhibit  tlie  text  of  the  older  Crreek  Codices 
t)f  J basil. 

In  common  with  most,  if  not  all  the  older  !MSS.,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  inserts  the  Ephelkystic  N  as  readily  before  a  consonant  as 
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before  a  vowel.  Xo  discretion  appears  to  have  governed  its  employ¬ 
ment,  tor  it  is  found  present  and  absent  in  the  same  verse  under  all 
circumstances. 

Tlio  usual  contractions  appear,  of  'iw  for  Kvpiov,  lv  for  irjfrow,  rpg 
for  rarpo?,  tti  s  for  TrvevfxaTo?,  for  xpiorov,  ovvoiv  for  orpartoe,  Ov  for 
$cov,  ai  os  for  ar^pwTTog,  and  so  on.  These  are  scarcely  worth  observing, 
exccj)t  that  they  may  help,  with  other  marks,  to  determine  the  a^o 
of  the  Codex. 

Jtaci.sms  are  abundant ;  as,  for  instance,  at  for  c,  ad^ftaXuraG-Oia  for 
iKTfjjaXiaadOe,  ^tatt.  xxvii.  Go  ;  yet  three  imperatives  end  in  c  in  the 
t;ame  verse,  without  any  change. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  change  appears  in  xxviii.T), 
where  (j>oPiqO'qTai  for  (boftyjOqTe  is  follo\ved  directly  afterwards  liy 
li}T€LT€,  an  imperative  in  the  usual  form. 

An  instance  of  the  converse,  in  the  case  of  a  noun,  is  exhibited  by 
yiark  i.  5,  where  we  read  Icpoo’oXv/tctTe  for  tepocroAv/xirat ;  other  in¬ 
stances  are — ava/Sevojv  for  am/jaivwv,  Alark  i.  10 ;  yet  Kara^atvoiv 
coiTcct  in  the  same  verse  ;  for  ^cjScSatov,  a\lark  i.  !!>,  *20; 

aTToXeae  for  aTroXecrai,  Mark  i.  24;  cpya^ea^c  for  c/r^'a^co-^ai,  2  Thess. 
iii.  10 ;  Kecrapa  for  Kaidapa,  Acts  xxviii.  10  ;  Karap^vov  for  KarmpaLvov, 
James  i.  17  ;  (.TridK^irr^dOt  for  CTriaKCTTreo'^at  Janies  i.  27. 

This  is  the  more  uncommon  itacisin,  and  will  therefore  justify  this 
allegation  of  instances. 

Kt  for  t  occurs  in  tepoo-oXv/xetre,  recently  (pioted  ;  another  case  (d' 
Cl  for  t  is  sliown  in  ryyyeiAccr  for  >/yytKer,  ^lark  i.  ]  5. 

These  are  both  extremely  common  forms  of  this  peculiarity,  and 
(kuiiand  no  further  remark. 

Jhit  the  converse  of  the  latter  change,  namely,  the  representation 
of  an  original  dipththong  ct  by  the  single  iota,  is  .so  freijuent  in  the 
manuscript  before  us,  and  that,  moreover,  in  inllections  and  syllables 
wliere  a  long  sound  necessarily  falls,  and  renders  the  absence  of  the 
ej)siloii  the  more  remarkable,  that  tin’s  peculiarity  becomes  in  some 
sort  a  characteristic  of  the  ^18.,  and  may  lead,  with  other  features, 
to  a  conjecture  concerning  its  natal  soil. 

Sirrpos  for  crcicrp.o?’'  Mark” xxviii.”  *27  is  common  enough  to  be 
unworthy  of  note,  €rt?ias  for  cu^cta?,  ]\[ark  i.  o,  PaonXia  for  /lacriXcia, 
^fark  i.  15;  but  it  seems  uncommon  to  encounter  v/u?  for  lytci?, 
.Afatt.  xxviii.*  5;  7rop£v6t(TaL  for  Tropcvt/cio-ai,  ]\latt.  xxviii.  7;  rr/pir 
forTT^petr,  Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;  dw^r^Tiv  for  crvvi^qTCLv,  Mark  i.  *27  ;  cTriTao-crt 
for  cTTiTafTcrct,  ih. ;  and  ^lark  i.  ol. 

'J  lie  infinitives  of  verbs  in  this  form  are  extremely  frequent,  and 
fre  remarkably  peculiar.  We  observe  in  a  short  space,  in  addition 
to  those  instances  above — XaXiv  for  XaAcir,  Alark  i.  o4;  pxviv  for 
perctv,  John  xxi.  *24  ;  apecTKiv  for  apca-ueiv,  Gal.  i.  lO  ;  lSlv  for 
Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  aTroOaviv  for  a7ro0av€iv,  Apoc.  ix.  0. 

We  find  nothing  like  this  last  peculiarity  in  the  Vatican  AI8.,  which 
coTTesponds  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  Codex  whose  specimens 
are  under  review. 
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;  c/)ya^co-^€,  ‘2  Tlicss.  iii.  lO ;  ttcct?;  for  Trato-y/,  Apoc.  ix.  5 ;  \  fQ^  ^ 
in  €V€l3i](rar,  Jolin  xxi.  8,  if  not  a  various  reading;  rco-o-apes,  Apoc 
ix.  If;  c  for  ct,  TrXcor,  John  xxi.  15;  v  for  i,  rpvrov  for^rniTov 
2  Cor.  xii.  2.  ’ 


Without  adducing  any  larger  number  of  special  varieties  or 
examples,  we  may  state  that  we  have  detected  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
live  instances  in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  devoted  to  extracts  from 
the  New  Testament  in  Tischendorf's  s})ccimcns. 

From  pages  22  to  88  of  our  Nut  it  la,  the  Editor  has  assigned  to  an 
exhibition,  in  four  columns  on  the  page,  of  a  fac-simile  distribution 
of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  texts,  in  ordinary  Greek  types.  It 
fairly  represents  the  original,  and  is  without  accents  and  sto])s.  The 
extracts  are  miscellaneous,  and  not  consecutive  ;  tlie  Old  embraciiu** 
scrajis  from  Tobit,  Judith,  and  IMaccabces  of  the  Apocrypha,  Isaialf 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  the  Xew,  from  imo-c 
80  to  88,  having  extracts  from  ]\Iatthew,  Mark,  John,  2  Corinthiaiis, 
Galati:flis,  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  Acts,  James,  and  Apocalypse. 
Since  in  the  Xew  Testament  so  many  as  ten  authors  are  ])resentccl 
on  eight  pages,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  that  the  extracts 
arc  short. 


The  readings  of  this  manuscript  will  go  to  confirm  many  wliich 
appear  in  the  Vatican  and  the  oldest  known  ]\rSS. ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  differs  considerably  from  the  Vatican  Code, 
esi)ecially  in  the  greater  correctness  of  its  scribe.  Some  thousands 
of  various  readings  in  Codex  H  must  be  ascribed  to  sheer  careless¬ 
ness  or  incompetence  in  the  original  writer,  and  have  no  critical 
value  whatsoever. 

In  our  collation,  for  instance,  of  Codex  B,  in  Mark  i.  1 — 85,  with 
the  Elzevir  of  l(>2f,  we  find  ninety-one  variations  from  that  text; 
many  of  these  mere  lapses  of  the  pen,  and  some — alas !  that  wo 
.should  have  to  say  it — provoking  and  unpardonable  misin-ints  of 
^Mai's  edition.  In  the  same  verses  in  Codex  for  so  Tischendorf 
marks  this  great  discovery — we  meet  with  eighty-four  variations. 
This  does  not  seem  a  great  discrepancy  in  numlier,  Imt  the  difference 
between  their  differences  from  the  common  standard  of  comparison 
is  remarkable.  For  instance,  in  the  first  verse,  B  inserts  vlov  Oiov, 
which  Cod.  Sin.  omits.  B  omits  eyo),  which  Cod.  Sin.  inserts  in 
verse  2.  B  omits  /cat  before  Ky]pv(r(TO)v,  which  Cod.  Sin.  exhibits,  and 
again  liefore  eyercro  (J).  There  is  a  gi'cat  diflerence  in  verse  10, 
Tischendorf  reading  KaTa/Saivov  Kat  /xevor  eV'  avTov,  B  KaTa/Saivov  ek 
aiTor.  At  the  beginning  of  verse  14,  the  Xotifia  reads  'with  1024, 
/tcru8e  instead  of  Kat  with  B;  and  in  verse  18,  i^KoXovOi^dav  instead  of 
P,  yjKoXovOovv ;  it  further  contains  ^kuB^v  (10),  wdiich  13  excludes;  it 
has  o-ot  (24)  for  the  incoiTCct  erv  of  B ;  it  includes  to  Trver/xa  before 
70  aKaOapTov,  which  B  omits,  probably  from  homceoteleuton.  Tischen- 
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dorf’s  MS.  reads  a^ain,  in  verse  *28,  r;  aKorjavrov  cts  oXrjv,  wliereas  13 
reads  r;  aKor]  avTOV  €vOv<;  iravTaxov  ;  it  further  puts  r>/9  toe8aias  of  the 
same  verse  for  rrjs  yaXtXatas  of  Codex  13.  Furtlier,  in  verse  2*d,  it 
reads  ivitli  the  Textus  Heceptus  c^cA^orres  yXOav,  but  11  chaniifes  the 
number  into  cfcA^wv  i)XO€v ;  it  reads  ISv  ivitli  the  T.  K.  for  iSvaev  of 
11  (d2).  From  kukojs  e^oyras  of  32  to  tlie  same  Avords  (33),  a  long 
omission  by  horn. — supplied  indeed  by  a  corrector  in  tlie  loAver 
margin — takes  place  in  Tischendorrs  Codex  Avdiich  does  not  occur 
in  11 ;  in  34  it  does  not  exhibit  the  transposition  Avhich  13  makes  of 
llic  AA'ords  XaXeiy  raSai/xovia ;  and  tinally,  Avith  the  T.  Ji.,  it  does  not 
admit  the  supplement  or  gloss  of  34,  in  11,  xpiaroy  eivai. 

The  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  agree  in  reading  to>  ipraia  to) 
zpocfirjTrj  in  Awse  1;  in  omitting  c/xTrpocr^^cr  o-ov.  Averse  2;  both  observ'o 
the  same  doulde  transposition  in  Axu’se  5,  as  avcII  as  another  trans¬ 
position  in  Averse  ;  both  read  (rot  instead  of  <o,  A’erse  11  ;  both  omit 
£KCt  in  Averse  13,  and  transpose  irypcpas  rerrtropaKorTa ;  both  agree  in 
omitting  t7;s  /3a(rtAetas  in  14  ;  both  read  Kat  Trupaycur  for  TrcpLiraTwv  8e, 
1() ;  both  read  (TLpnx)vo<s  dp.cf)Ll3aXXovTa<i  in  the  same  A'erse,  instead  of 
uiTor  (i/x<^t/3aAAorrtts  dp.cjiifSXipTa’pov ;  both  omit  dvruiv  after  SiKTva, 
verse  18  ;  both  agree  in  the  exclusion  of  the  exclamation  ca,  but  the 
corrector  of  Tischendorf's  MS.  sup])lies  it  in  the  margin  (21),  and  in 
reading  (^(urTycrar  before  c^ojrry  /xeyaAry,  2b  ;  both  agree  in  the  reading 
SiSaxy  Kttiryy  Kar  i^ovmav  (27),  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the 
Avhole  cha})ter ;  both  omit  avTTy?  after  ;(etpo?,  and  evOews  after  Tnyicros 
(31).  These,  be  it  remembered,  belong  to  a  portion  only  of  a  single 
chapter. 

On  the  Avdiole,  hoAAwer,  aa'c  may  ATiiture  to  say  that  the  MSS. 
exhibit  the  same  general  type,  and  correspond  more  closely  Avith  each 
other,  than  either  of  these  old  uncials  Avould  be  found  to  do  Avith 
any  niodei'ii  cnrsiAX'. 

W^e  doubt  the  extreme  age  of  either,  and  by  no  means  aecptiesce 
ill  the  claim  put  foi’Avard  by  Tischendorf  lor  the  })rime  antic^nity  of 
his  Sinaitic  Codex.  Its  tattered  condition  insensibly  biasses  the 
iudgment  of  the  critic,  and  leads  him  to  ascribe  to  A'enerable  rau's  an 
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age  Avhich  he  denies  to  a  Avell-pireserved  family  Avardrobe,  Avbichmay 
owe  its  better  condition  not  to.ieivcr  years,  but  to  greater  care  in 
keeping.  The  Vatican  Code  has  for  centuries  been  in  safe 
hands,  Avhieh  liaA’c  at  least  preseiwed  the  sleekness  of  its  skin, 
although  they  may  have  shrunk  from  acipiaintance  Avith  iis  inner 
structure  ;  Avhereas  the  ignorant  and  ajiathetic  monks  of  the 
desert  handed  their  uiiA'alued  treasure  oAxr  Avithout  concern  to 
the  custody  of  the  damp  closet,  or  the  fretting  moth.  If  Ave  look 
at  the  Avritten  characters  of  the  tA\’o  [MSS.,  the  small  folios  of 
the  Homan  Code,  and  the  longer  leaf  of  the  Arabian  one,  Ave  shall 
find  the  former  more  minute,  rude,  and  imperfect.  In  elegance  of  t  he 
form  of  the  letters,  the  ])re-eminence  is  easily  claimed  for  Tischen¬ 
dorrs  great  discoAXiy.  In  all  likeliliood  there  is  no  great  diflerence 
between  the  ages  of  the  respectiA'c  documenis,  ]U’obably  not  so  much 
as  one  hundred  A’cars. 
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Tlie  testimony  of  this  manuscript  will  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
decide  the  contiictinpf  claims  of  certain  long-disputed  passages  in  tlie 
New  Testament.  While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  text  until 
we  see  a  consecuiive  whole,  we  arc  enabled  to  sjx'cify  a  few  of  its 
readings,  wherein,  with  the  authoritj'  of  an  oracle,  it  seems  to  settle 
conti'oversy,  the  entire  tendency  of  modern  investigation  IcadiiKr  in 
the  same  direction.  For  instance,  it  excludes  the  doxologv  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  ends  with  the  8th  verse  of  the  xvitli 
chapter,  cancelling  or  ignoring  the  twelve  verses  which  follow  in  our 
revised  text.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  a  blank  paire,  or 
poi’tion  of  a  page  at  this  ])lace,  indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber  of  the  existence  of  those  additional  verses,  and  a 
critical  care  in  their  exclusion.  It  would  seem  to  be  so  in  Codex  B. 

It  omits  the  whole  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
John  viii.  1,  *2. 

Ill  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  words  crec^co-w,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  controversy,  are  wanting. 

Jn  1  Timothy,  iii.  10,  the  reading  of  the  newly-discovered  Codex 
is,  05  c(l}ai’€p(i)07) — “  ir/ni  was  manifested  in  the  liesh,”  not  “  Cod/’ 
Put  a  corrector,  whom  Tischendorf  jilaces  as  late  as  the  twellrli 
ctuiiury,  has  asserted  the  word  ‘‘  God,”  yet  so  carefully  as  to  leave 
tlie  original  text  intact.  Without  prejudice,  we  trust  we  may  sav 
that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  reading,  09,  irho.  The  contracted 
Hco?  ])rescnts  the  same  word  essentially  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
cross  bar  above,  and  the  tittle  in  the  letter  Theta,  so  that  the  one 
could  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  other  by  an  ignorant  or  hasty  scribe. 
And  the  evil  would  not  rest  with  the  single  copy,  as  in  a  ])rinted  book, 
but  every  copy  or  translation  made  from  it  would  s]iread  and  per- 
])chiate  the  evil.  The  sense  refuses  Geos;  and  even  if  the  Avord 
itself  were  not  used,  the  signification  of  the  passage  implies  it.  If 
it  1)0  replied  that  it  is  an  emendation  of  some  theologian,  our  answer 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  happy  in  the  world.  Pentley,  in  his  most 
felicitous  mood  of  conjecture,  never  imagined  anything  half  so  neat, 
complete,  and  exigent,  as  this  change.  If  it  is  a  forgery,  he  must  have 
been  a  singularly  clever  suppositor  avIio  first  drew  his  pen  over  flic 
relative  pronoun  of  the  text,  and  made  that  a  direct  statement  wliicli 
l)efore  was  only  a  clear  implication.  According  to  our  idea,  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  passage  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
common  reading,  that  no  amount  of  external  evidence  can  displace  it. 

In  Acts  xx.  28  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  ttjv  €KK\t](nav 
rov  Ocov  “to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  Avitli 
his  own  blood.” 

And  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses,  1  John 
v.  7.,  we  have  the  evidence  of  this,  as  of  all  other  trustAvorthy  Greek 
manuscripts,  that  the  lection  is  spuinous.  This  last  discovery  seems 
lo  giA^e  the  coiqt  do  pruce  to  a  forgery  that  has  imposed  uiion  count¬ 
less  generations  of  men,  and  has  diuAvn  doAvn  on  the  liead  of  many 
a  blameless  and  orthodox  critic  the  vials  of  sectarian  Avralh,  as  thongli 
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to  dispute  tlie  passage  were  to  deny  the  faith.  Yet  the  triple  testimony 
of  the  context — “  the  spirit,  and  Uie  water,  and  the  blood” — con¬ 
stitutes  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  witnessing  to  the  ^lessiahship  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  we  need  no  importation  into  the  passage  of  any 
other  witnessing — the  pro])osed  interpolation  only  marring  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  apostle’s  reasoning, and  s])oilingwhat  it  atteinptstomend. 

With  a  most  praiseworthy  liberality  of  citation,  Tischendorf  has 
presented  the  readers  of  the  Kotliia  with  a  collection  of  some  four 
hundred  readings  out  of  the  Gospels  in  Ids  Codex.  (3f  these  more 
than  one-half  agree  with  his  own  previously-printed  New  Testament, 
:uul  rather  less  ditfer  from  it.  On  what  principle  he  made  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  passages  we  cannot  say:  some  of  them  have  long  been  matters 
of  controversy  and  general  interest;  but  the  majority  have  no  special 
value. 

From  !Matt.  x.  41,  he  (juotes  Xyixif/erat  with  the  letter  Mu, 
for  XTjif/eTaLj  the  usual  mode  of  spelling  the  word,  and,  after 
Hug,  gives  it  an  im})oi*tance  which  by  no  means  belongs  to  that 
orthography.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  since  Hug’s  time,  that 
this  orthography  is  common,  and  has  nothing  in  it  distinctive  of 
Egypt  or  of  any  other  region  of  the  Greek-speaking  world. 

On  the  subject  of  ortliograpliy  in  general,  we  may'  observe  that 
littio  can  be  built  thereon  in  determining  eitlicr  the  age  or  the  native 
countiy  of  a  manuscript,  except  where  it  niav  exhibit  a  distinctly 
pronounced  dialectic  ])eculiaritv.  ]Many  of  Tischendorf’s  printed 
readings  in  his  texts,  after  Lachmann,  consist  solely  in  an  adherence 
10  an  antic(uated  and  fluctuating  mode  of  S])elling.  In  this  feature, 
as  well  as  in  observation  of  grammatical  forms  and  synitactic  concords 
there  are  gross  inaccuracies  and  perpetual  variations  in  these  old 
records — a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  class  from  whom  the  scriveners  were  usually  taken,  expert 
sei'ihes  but  ill-trained  scholars.  Several  peculiai’ities  of  expression 
retained  in  our  common  texts  of  the  Apoeah'pse  are  traceable  to 
the  same  origin — the  ignorance,  huny  or  neglect  of  the  transcril)er, 
uiul  not  necessarily^  the  fault  of  the  original  author.  Of  laches  of 
tiiis  soi4  our  MS.,  in  common  witli_many'  other,  abounds:  Ex. 
h.  Apoc.  ix.  7.  o/xotw/xttTa  •  •  •  ofxoioi:  Apoc.  ix.  I*k 

•  •  •  Aeyovra :  Apoc.  ix.  19.  avpai  •  •  *  i)(ov(Ta<;, 

e  have  maiy  instances  besides  marked  in  this  book  and  other.^, 
i)ut  revert  to  a  single  sample  from  the  Gospels:  IMark  xviii.  14. 
(j^^Xvyixa  •  •  •  i(TT7]KOTa.  To  our  mind,  it  indicates  a  serious 
want  of  judgment  to  attempt  to  give  currency'  and  perpetuity^  to 
such  gross  mistakes  as  these,  as  ])arts  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  especially'  since  their  weight  is  counterbalanced 
hy  correct  spelling  and  faultless  concords  in  tlie  same  ^IS.  on  similar 
occasions  and  with  the  same  words.  We  embalm,  as  it  Avere, 
f^ordid  flies  in  the  amber  of  permanent  imprints  Avhen  Ave  reproduce 
mere  mistakes  as  the  deliberate  records  of  competent  scribes,  and,  in 
a  sense,  as  the  utterances  of  inspiration.  In  the  case  of  fac-similes 
such  a  course  is  ob\dous  and  correct — every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  MH, 
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clainiin*?  presentation  to  the  reader's  eye.  In  John  iv.  7,  Tischendorf’s 
own  Testament  reads  ttciv,  for  ttulv,  to  drink — a  mere  peculiarity 
and  possibly  a  blunder  of  the  scribe;  but  in  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  ttulv.  We  may 
expect  to  see  7rtr  in  his  next  edition,  for  such  is  the  curious  spelliub 
of  the  Codex  Siiiaiticus,  with  a  few  others.  Tischendorf’s  blind  atU 
hercnce  to  noyelties  of  this  unimportant  kind,  and  slavish,  but  most 
uneciual  submission  to  the  testimonies  of  the  older  uncial  texts 
(adopting  many  readings,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Codex  13.)  rob  his 
texts  of  much  of  the  weight  they  would  otherwise  carry  with  dis¬ 
criminating  scholars.  It  would  ])uzzle  the  Leipzig  professor  himsolt 
to  specify  the  advantage  we  gain  from  reading  ttciv  for  ttulv,  iu  tlio 
text  referred  to,  when  Herodian  distinctly  declares  that  it  was  in- 
cori’ect  to  ])ronounce  the  word  as  a  monosyllable,  even  the  ruder 
ancients  never  having  countenanced  such  an  abuse  ;  and  gaining  no 
assurance,  amid  the  contlicting  testimony  of  !MSS.  that  such  was 
the  word  used  in  the  autograph  of  the  Apostle  John.  This,  with 
sundry  other  peculiarities,  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  author  of  our  present  Xolitla. 

We  should  do  him  an  injustice,  however,  if  we  did  not,  ere  we 
close,  describe  in  one  short  paragraph  some  other  contents  of  this 
interesting  (piarto  pam})hlet.  ilis  journey  was  productive  of  a 
fertile  harvest  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of 
Creek  ])alimpscsts,  Greek  Uncial  ^ISS.,  Greek  cursives,  Syrian 
and  Coptic  religious  works',  Hebrew'  M8S.,  Samaritan,  Slavonic, 
Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  a  few^  antiquities  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
He  h  as  thus  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  possible  destruction  some 
portions  of  works,  the  very  dilapidated  state  of  wdiich  w'ould  precipi¬ 
tate  their  fate  by  rendering  their  custodians  careless.  A  small 
library  of  anti(pic  documents  of  priceless  Avorth  has  rew'arded  liis 
researches,  and  of  these  the  most  important  Avill  be  placed  in  our 
hands  by  the  medium  of  the  jmess  as  occasion  and  leisure  shall  serve. 
Amongst  other  mtitters  contained  in  the  Xufitia,  in  a  detail  of  some 
iifty  pages,  Ave  tind  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the  Hook  of 
Ih’overbs  in  Greek,  to  the  text  of  AA'hich  Tischendorf  appends  notes 
that  impugn  the  correctness  of  Alai’s  edition  in  hundreds  of  readings. 
Speaking  of  [NFai’s  book,  he  describes  some  of  the  bleniislics  of  the 
text  as  of  prodigious  faultiness — gure  ex  niiro  errorc  jlu.visse  (Itciix. 
]lis  OAvn  edition  is  of  surpassing  interest — full  of  Scripture  quota¬ 
tions,  and  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  Origen  as  a  com¬ 
mentator. 

Hut  the  main  topic  of  interest  is  the  disinterred  Codex  itself,  Avliicli 
possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  out  if  copy  of  the  ^cv' 
'I'et^tahienf  in  Uncial  charaefer-i  ichich  is  complete.  A.  Avants  the 
greater  part  of  ^latthew,  besides  sundry  leaves  here  and  there.  H. 
Avants  half  the  IIcbreAvs  and  the  Apocalypse.  C.  is  only  a  collection 
of  fragments;  AA'hile  D.  contains  no  more  than  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
^Ve  need  go  no  further — for  the  Codices  nearest  to  com])leteness  are 
A  and  H.  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect  from  beginning  to  end, 

and  being  the  gift  to  the  Christian  Church  of  an  Arabian  monastery 
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at  tlic  foot  of  Sinai,  presents  ns  with  the  singular  fact  that  three 

I  thousand  years  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  from  the  same  spot 
issues  the  only  perfect  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  Xew  Covenant 
which  has  survived  in  its  peculiar  type  to  our  own  times.  It  is  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  contrast,  exhibited  in  the  text  of  St.  John, 
‘The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by'  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  ju’oclaims,  moreover,  the  only  use  which  monasteries  and  eon- 
veiits  have  ever  subserved,  namely',  the  ]U’eservation  of  manuscript 
hooks.  On  the  invention  of  printing,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parchments  found  their  way  to  the  bookbinder  as  the  most  proper 
iiKiterial  for  his  handicraft.  In  the  presence  of  the  newly'-gairied 
faculty^  of  easily'  and  marvellously  multiplying  printed  books,  written 
books  became  of  no  value,  and  were  sold  to  mechanics  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trade.  Those  only'  that  lay'  hid  in  monasteries 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler ;  and  a  kind  Providence  has  thus 
overruled  an  essentially  bad  and  unchristian  institution  to  good  ends.- 
IVc  never  knew  any^  other  advantage  that  monkery  has  brought  to  the 
world  or  the  churches,  while  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  thousand  ills 
—its  worst,  perhaps,  being  the  representation  that  spiritual  religion 
i>  incompatible  with  common  life.  Yet,  what  were  Christianity  if  it 
were  not  a  blessino*  anti  a  consecration  for  the  market  and  counting- 
house,  the  factory  and  the  domestic  fireside  ? 

We  have  but  a  word  to  add,  and  that  is  this  :  that  critics  have 
been  building  up  a  satisfactory  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by 
industrious  research  and  careful  collection  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  Every  fresh  discovery'  of  MSS.  has  corrected  some  things, 
and  added  and  taken  away  others  ;  but  all,  like  the  present  magnifi¬ 
cent  Codex,  confirm  the  essential  integrity  of  the  text  now  current 
ill  our  midst.  They  shake  no  doctrine  ;  they  scarcely'  affect  a  single 
im])ortant  word,  and  leave  the  impression  upon  the  most  studious 
and  sagacious  minds — those  that  have  most  closely  sifted  the  matter, 
and  possessed  the  rarest  qualifications  for  a  correct  decision — that 
the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  from  Erasmus  downwards,  make  no 
extravagant  claim  upon  oui'  fullest  confidence  when  they'  demand  to 
be  considered  adequate  representations  of  “  the  true  sayings  of  God.” 
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^Vhen  the  streams  of  French  literature  are  so  tainted  at  the  source 
that  it  has  become  rather  a  painful  thing  to  a  thoughtful  person  to 
sioe  a  y'oung  girl  absorbed  in  one  of  its  thin  and  gaudy-covered 
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volumes,  parents  may  tliaiik  us  for  directing  them  to  an  author  ^vlio 
as  far  as  vo  know,  has  written  nothing  oilensive  to  modesty  and 
morality. 

^1.  PliilaretcChasles,  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Conservator 
of  the  !Mazarin  Library,  and  Professor  of  the  College  of  France,  is  not 
only  an  eloquent  writer  and  lecturer,  an  eminent  linguist,  and  an 
original  and  unprejudiced  thinker,  but  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant, 
lie  was  born  at  Idainvilliers  in  171)1)  ;  his  father  was  a  ster.n 
republican  and  member  of  the  Convention,  who,  having  soineliovr 
given  ollence  to  the  Directory,  was  imprisoned  at  Ham,  of  v>’hich 
Philaivte  describes  his  early  impressions. 

‘‘  1  was  a  mere  child,”  says  he,  “  wlicn  the  name  of  llam  resounded 
in  mv  ears — it  was  the  terror  and  the  amusement  of  our  eveninsx.s. 
1  know  its  black  stones,  its  ramparts,  its  winding  stairs,  its  ])lat- 
forins,  as  if  I  had  built  them.  1  know  the  depths  of  its  fosses ;  1  see 
at  this  moment  my  father’s  prison-cell.” 

After  a  conlinement  of  some  months,  the  elder  Chaslcs  was  libe¬ 
rated.  lie  was  still  true  enough  to  his  party  to  destine  his  son  to 
fight  for  the  llepublic,  and  had  him  carefully  educated  at  the  College 
of  Angers,  after  which  he  prepared  him  to  pass  his  examination  at 
the  school  of  St.  C’yr.  But  a  diiferent  course  lay  before  him. 

‘‘In  the  April  and  !May  of  1815,”  says  Philaretc,  “there  were 
many  ill-conceived,  ill-conductetl  conspiracies  in  Pans,  aided  by 
men  who  ought  to  have  punished  them,  punished  by  men  v.dio  bud 
provoked  them.  .  .  ^My  father  was  living  in  strict  retirement  with 
his  family  at  the  extremity  of  Paris,  in  that  old  hotel  Flaviconrt, 
which  he  had  bought,  and  which  had  sheltered  so  many  illustrious 
names — ^lichelet,  old  Dr.  Pined,  and  j\Ierimee.  Here,  tar  from  the 
lumult  of  the  busy  world,  wo  looked  on  it  as  the  hermit  in  his  cave 
regards  a  distant  city  in  llames.  To  mo  !Hadame  de  Staefs 
‘  L'Allemagnc  ’  was  just  then  more  interesting  than  all  the  con- 
s})iracies  in  Europe ;  my  school-days  were  over,  and  my  father, 
iiillucnced  l\y  Pousseaii,  thought  that  1  should  prepare  myself  fur 
manhood  by  learning  some  handicraft  trade.  It  may  be  imagiiicil 
how  little  agreeable  this  ])rospect  was  to  a  youngster  who  was  deep  iu 
lionsseau,  Ossian,  AVerter,  and  ‘  the  (lenius  of  Christianity,’  who 
fancied  himself  a  thinker,  and  who  aped  with  all  his  might  tlu' 
romantic  school  of  philoso[)hy.  A  trade?  AVhat  a  blow' !  A\  luit 


ignominy  !  Xothing  short  of  jn’ofound  fdial  obedience  bent  my  w 


lo  the  horrible  paternal  common-sense.  1  thought  myself  a  hero  m 
accepting  sorrowfully,  but  wdlhout  murmuring,  the  best  guarantee  :i 
youth  could  give  of  being  ]U’eparcd  against  a  reverse  of  fortune,  by 
becoming,  from  a  composer  of  useless  theories,  a  useful  compositor 
in  a  print ing-oflice. 

“  There  'was  then  in  Paris  a  ])rinting-ofllce,  unique  in  its  Avay. 
Three  incom])lete  compositors  ’-boxes  stood  idly  on  the  second  floor 
of  an  ol)scurc  house  in  the  Bue  Dauphine.  Their  owmer  'was  poor, 
and  'worse  than  poor — afflicted  in  body  and  mind — an  old  Jacobiii. 
wdio  lived,  it  would  bo  ditiicult  to  say  how' — he  did  not  print  even  an 
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almanack.  I  tliiiik  the  police  kepi  an  eye  upon  him,  Cif  which  my 
father  was  ip^norant.  He  only  saw  in  this  old,  deserted  olHcc,  a  place 
>Yhere  I  might  be  kept  out  of  harm’s  way.  Witliout  any  workmen 
for  bad  companions,  I  was  about  to  become  a  workman  myself,  free 
from  danger.  Old  Jacques  was  to  set  me  in  the  right  way,  and  for 
three  months  I  regularly  ascended  at  eight  o’clock,  and  descended 
at  three  the  four  tlights  of  stairs  which  led  to  his  dismal  old  work¬ 
shop. 

“  There  I  mused — I  dreamed .  I  had  a  tragedy  in  hand, 

vague  thoughts  of  tenderness  to  follovr,  and  Gessner  to  read.  1  ac¬ 
complished  punctually  my  set  task,  but  then  flew  with  rapture  to 
those  weak  pastorals,  whose  washy  moralities  then  seemed  to  mo 
the  last  excess  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  O,  ye  Idyllian*  shep¬ 
herdesses  !  Oh  !  Chloe,  Daphne,  and  Leucothoe !  how  charming  I 
thought  you  in  that  desolate  garret,  peopled  only  by  spiders,  with  its 
little  barred  windows,  whence  I  heard  the  faint,  distant  sounds  of 
barrel-organs,  street-cries,  rolling  carriages,  the  moans  of  an  ei)ilei)tic 
hoy  in  a  neighbouring  room,  whose  fits  commenced  at  a  regular  hour, 
and  the  indistinct  murmurs  round  a  gaming-table  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house.” 

Philaretc’s  good  inclinations  led  him  to  employ  odd  times  in 
printing  for  his  own  amusement  extracts  from  his  favourite  authors, 
sometimes  translated  by  himself.  In  this  way  he  picked  up  a  little 
knowledge  of  German,  b^Hranslating  and  comi)osing  “  Hermann  and 
Dorothea.”  One  Saturday  evening,  having  commenced  a  translation 
of  Gessner’s  Daphnis,  he  left  the  book  behind  him  on  the  printing- 
press.  Xext  morniiig  he  was  to  accompany  his  father  into  the 
country  to  inhale  the  first  breath  of  spring ;  and  being  anxious  to 
take  his  book  with  him,  and  also  to  give  some  money  to  the  epileptic 
hoy’s  mother,  he  returned  to  the  printing-ollice  at  seven  o’clock. 
He  observed,  without  thinking  much  of  it  ,  a  couple  of  men  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  who  eyed  him  attentively  as  he  passed, 
ife  ran  up,  gave  his  mother’s  charitable  present  to  the  poor  woman, 
fetched  his  book,  and  on  coming  down  stairs,  observed  a  man  with 
a  scarf  across  his  breast,  lounging  in  the  door-way.  Turning  liack  to 
inquire  how  Jacques’  sick  wife  was,  he  found  himself  seized  by  the  two 
men,  who,  to  his  surprise"  and  const cFnation,  searched  him  minutely. 
They  then  looked  about  them,  found  his  portfolios,  and  seized  his 
unlucky  tragedy.  After  closely  interrogating  him,  they  carried  him 
oft'  to  the  ))olice-ofIlce. 

This  young  lad,  carefully  brought  up  in  simplicity,  innocence,  and 
retinement,  found  himself  cast  among  the  scum  of  Ikiris,  male  and 
female,  in  a  chamber,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  was  poison.  He 
shed  tears  and  crept  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window'  to  avert  his 
eyes  from  others,  but  lie  could  not  close  his  ears.  Among  the  sixty 
prisoners,  the  least  oftensive  to  him  was  a  crazy  fanatic,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  w'ith  long  wdiite  hair,  wdio,  amid  curses  and  scoffs,  jireached 
rapidly  and  irreverently  of  a  renovation  of  society,  to  spring  jointly 
from  the  influences  of  Christianity,  Kobespierre,  and  animal  mag¬ 
netism.  2x2 
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Pliilaroto  passed  the  night  in  a  chair — in  the  morning  a  portion  of 
prison  food  was  served  round.  He  asked  permission  of  the  gaoler 
to  write  word  to  his  mother  of  his  detention,  but  was  refused.  Three 
days  of  this  wretched  life  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

lie  was  then  allowed  pen  and  ink.  He  wrote  a  few  agitated  lines 
to  his  mother,  and  also  a  note  to  the  Prefect  of  Police ;  the  same 
evening  he  received  a  few  words  from  his  mother  and  a  ring.  Next 
morning  ill,  unwashed,  and  in  prison-soiled  garments,  he  was  taken 
by  two  gendarmes  to  bo  examined. 

Suddenly  a  cry  from  a  well-known  voice  thrilled  him  to  the  heart. 
His  invalid  mother  had  found  means  of  placing  herself  in  his  way 

and  straining  him  to  her  heart.  They  spoke  only  by  their  tears _ 

she  was  speedily  removed. 

The  lad  then  found  liimself  standing  before  a  bloated  official,  with 
beetle  brows,  and  a  low  forehead,  on  which  his  wig  was  placed  awiy. 

""  Young  gentleman,”  said  he,  abruptly,  “  you  belong  to  a  race  of 
vipers — a  race  that  must  be  crushed  ;  otherwise,  France  will  know  no 
peace.” 

“  I  expected.  Sir,”  replied  Philarcte,  with  spirit,  “  tliat  j^our  busi- 
ness  was  to  interrogate  me,  rather  than  abuse  me.” 

The  little  man  bristled  up,  and,  thumping  his  two  fists  on  his 
desk,  exclaimed  : — 

“  How  now  ? — am  I  to  be  taught  my  duty  by  you  ?  You’d  better 
teach  me,  Sir  !” 

“  It  is  enough.  Sir,”  coldly  replied  the  lad,  “  to  remind  you  that  1 
am  neither  a  guilty  nor  suspected  person,  but  quite  innocent,  and 
unable  to  guess  why  I  am  here.” 

‘‘That’s  it!”  said  the  other,  contemptuously;  “you’re  a  tine 
talker,  upon  my  word  ! — a  young  liberal,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Clerk, 
take  down  what  he  says  !” 

“  Then,  as  if  fretting  in  his  harness,  he  began  to  open  my  port¬ 
folio,  and  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  unfortunate  “  AVilliam  Tell.”  He 
asked  me  if  I  liked  the  reigning  dynasty,  to  which  I,  with  a  self- 
possession  I  now  Avonder  at,  replied — 

“  ‘  I  know  not,  Sir,  Avhether  1  like  any  dynasty.  I  have  but  just 
left  school,  and  questions  like  these,  I  think,  are  out  of  your  province. 
As  for  my  verses,  they  were  intended  for  the  Odeon ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  politics,  and  you  will  do  but  bare  justice  by 
I’cstoring  me  immediately  to  my  family.  ’  ” 

‘‘  ‘  Do  you  knoAA’,  ^Ir.  Heasoner,  that  I  could  immediately  put  yon 
in  a  dungeon  in  the  loAA'er  fosse  ?  ’  ” 

Boiling  Avith  rage,  he  made  Philarcte  sign  the  paper  on  AAdiich  his 
Avords  had  been  taken  doAvn,  and  he  Avas  then  carried  off  to  another 
room,  Avhere  an  aged  officer,  arrested  like  himself,  Avas  Avaiting. 
Looking  mournfully  at  the  boy,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said : — 

“  You,  too,  accused  of  conspiracy  ?  Hoav  old  are  you,  my  young 
friend 

“  Fourteen.” 

“  Capital !’’ 
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The  old  colonel  cast  himself  on  his  bed,  and  remained  silent.  In 
the  evening  two  gendarmes  removed  Philarete  to  the  Conciergerie. 

AVhen  the  prison-doors  reverberated  behind  him,  he  felt  as  if  they 
were  enclosing  him  in  his  grave.  He  was  led  up  staircases,  along 
iralleries,  the  darkness  of  wliich  was  here  and  there  illumined  bv 
l)lood-red  lamps  attached  to  the  walls. 

‘‘  I  am  sorry  to  say,”  observed  his  conductor,  “  that  we  have  orders 
to  put  you  an  secret.'^ 

“  What’s  that  r” 


“A  chamber  where  you  cannot  get  out,  and  where  you  will 
see  no  one  !” 


They  had  meantime  begun  to  descend.  Many  gratings  closed  behind 
them  with  a  clang ;  a  door  studded  with  iron  nails  admitted  him 
into  his  cell. 

it  was  about  eight  feet  by  five,  and  about  twelve  feet  high ;  tlic 
floor  beaten  like  that  of  a  cellar ;  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  through  the 
mockery  of  a  window  high  up  in  the  wall ;  such  was  the  destined 
abode  of  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  did  not  even  lie  under  suspicion. 

Claude,  his  gaoler,  however,  was  kind  to  him.  Pie  let  him  know 
that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  for  a  pistole — his  slang  for  money. 
Accordingly,  Philarete  assured  him  his  father  would  not  fail  to  come 
down  with  plenty  of  pistoles  if  he  were  put  in  communication  with 
him.  Claude  soon  arranged  that  he  should  change  messages,  though 
not  letters,  with  his  mother,  and  have  tolerable  food,  a  bed,  chair, 
and  table. 

“  That  I  have  since,”  says  Chasles,  touchingly,  “  experienced  the 
greatest  indifierence  for  the  common  afiairs  of  society — that  I  liave 
opposed  to  the  Utopian  hopes  of  my  enthusiastic  friends  not  an 
ironical  scepticism,  but  a  serious  disbelief — that  I  have  proclaimed, 
from  the  moment  of  my  using  the  pen,  the  inevitable  decline  of 
Christian  Europe,  and  especially  of  French  society,  which  has  so  lost 
its  sense  of  justice,  and  its  love  of  G  od — may  be  easily  accounted  for 
when  my  imprisonment  is  considered.  Within  those  damp  walls  I 
might  well  learn  to  think.” 

“  Reverie,”  he  adds,“  is  the  only  luxury  of  a  prison.”  He  obtained 
books,  mused  over  them,  and  made-extraet-s  from  them.  He  pored 
over  Ariosto,  and  wrote  imitations  as  true  in  feeling  as  false  in  style. 
He  read  Richardson’s  “  Pamela,”  which  he  found  at  once  indelicate 
and  ])rudish.  Rest  of  *all,  he  devoured  Tasso,  and  found  that  a  beloved 
hand  had  taken  the  means  of  corresponding  with  him  through  its 
pages,  by  marking  certain  words  in  pencil,  which,  read  consecutively, 
formed  sentences. 

The  boy’s  mind  preyed  on  itself,  and  then  on  his  health.  Three 
times  in  eight  days  he  was  allowed  a  short  airing  in  a  prison-court. 
He  was  then  shut  up  again,  for  aught  he  knew,  for  life.  One  day, 
however,  Claude  entered,  and  laconically  said, — 

“You  may  go  away.  A  hackney-coach  is  waiting  for  you.” 

Oh,  blessed  news  !  How  his  young  heart  leaped  within  him  !  In 
a  little  while  ho  was  beside  his  sick  mother’s  bed,  exchanging  kisses 
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and  tears — clasped  in  liis  father’s  arms  in  tlie  fragTant  garden,  and 
feeling  his  heart  ready  to  burst  as  he  saw  the  tears  trickle  down  the 
old  man’s  fun^owed  checks. 

“  ^ly  son,”  said  Chasles,  in  an  agitated  voice,  “  France  is  too  liot 
to  hold  you.  You  have  nothing  any  longer  to  do  here — you  must 
sail  for  Fngland  the  day  after  to-morrow.  France  totters;  Jean 


Jacques  foretold  it.  You  have  served  your  apprenticeship,  like 
Emilius  ;  you  must  now,  like  him,  go  on  your  travels.” 


In  anoiher  week  the  boy  was  in  London.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
influenced  by  a  mother’s  tears,  had  procured  his  liberation  from 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  captivity  imposed  by  mere  wantonness. 
A  gloomy  conviction  that  France  was  treading  a  downward  coarse 
was  thus  stam]md  irrevocably  on  one  of  her  most  harmless  subjects. 
C’haslcs  says,  he  came  to  England  a  younj  old  man,  with  only  one 
friend  in  it,  an  amiable  young  French  lady,  who  was  governess  hi  the 
family  of  an  English  duke. 

Elizabeth,  as  he  calls  her,  watched  over  him  with  the  affection  of 
an  elder  sister ;  and,  when  at  the  end  of  two  years  (probably 
employed  in  a  ])rinting-ollice)  she  saw  ho  looked  fagged,  and  out  of 
I'.ealth,  she  jiersuaded  him  to  take  a  holiday  in  the  north,  and  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  family  in  Northumberland.  She 
warned  him  that  he  would  iind  them  serious  people. 

Chasles  describes  his  journey  into  the  north  like  a  French  Geoftrey 
Crayon.  The  wild,  monotonous  country,  as  he  approached  the 
coast,  struck  him  unpleasantly.  He  alighted  at  a  little  hostelry 
named  after  good  Queen  Bess,  in  a  seaport  town,  tlie  appellation  of 
which  lie  disguises,  and,  instead  of  delivering  his  letters,  made  his 
way  down  a  shelving,  pebbled  path,  to  tlie  shingle,  and  looked  about 
liim.  In  front  was  a  calm  sea ;  on  either  hand,  sharp,  eccentric 
clitfs,  crested  with  marine  vegetation;  the  only  buildings  in  sight 
vrerc  an  old  church  and  almshouse. 

Philaretc  seemed  to  revive  with  every  breath  he  drew ;  and  to 
regain  health  cl  mind  as  well  as  body  almost  by  magic.  His  old 
pi-ison-ilreams  and  morbid  fancies  had  all  faded  away ;  he  felt  ready 
for  anything,  and  resolved  to  face  his  new  acquaintance  without 
delay. 

An  old  blue-jacket,  watching  liim  from  his  cottage  door,  offered  to 
1)0  his  guide,  and,  as  they  talked,  pointed  out  to  him  and  told  him 
the  names  of  several  sloops  and  brigs  (which  Chasles  unifornilv 
spells  hnclcs).  They  retraced  the  little  pebbly  path,  passed  the 

Queen  Bess,”  and  presently  found  tlicmselves  before  a  large  brick 
house,  wbieh  seemed  already  sliut  up  for  the  night.  This  being  the 
domicile  of  .^Tr.  Ezekiel  F.,  of  whom  Chasles  was  in  quest,  he 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door ;  on  which  an  old  woman,  “  all  bones,  ’ 
put  her  head  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  told  him  the  family  hml 
gone  to  beil,  but  that  she  would  let  him  in,  and  show  him  his  room, 
and  he  could  deliver  his  letter  next  morning. 

Chasles  then  gives  what  he  considers  some  sketches  of  Englisfli 
sectarian  life  and  character,  ^fr.  Ezekiel  F.,  he  says^  was,  as  nmy 
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be  inferred  from  liis  Biblical  name,  of  Puritan  descent ;  a  man  of 
forty,  a  Calvinist,  and  a  coal  and  corn  merchant.  His  probity  was 
established  ;  rich  and  of  sober  habits,  calm  and  inexorable,  his  cha¬ 
racter  might  1)0  read  in  his  impassive  features.  Six  feet  in  height, 
erect  and  solemn,  his  a])pcaranco  was  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
}{is  conversation  was  continually  interspersed  witli  Scriptural  (pio- 
tations ;  he  spoke  little,  and  never  smiled.  Xo  family  discussions 
ever  took  })lace  in  his  presence.  His  household  took  their  tone  from 
him. 

How  ]\[iss  Elizabeth  could  ever  reconcile  herself  to  sendinof  this 
voung  Frenchman  to  such  a  family  circle  for  purposes  of  recreation, 
VQ  knovv'  not :  possibly  she  had  his  conversion  in  view.  At  all 
events,  he  was  much  more  docile  under  the  circumstances  than 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  ho  says  the  Pharisaical  precision  of 
liis  hosts  was  somewhat  com})ensatcd  for  by  their  old-fashioned  hos- 
pltiiliiy.  On  his  part,  he  took  pains  not  to  offend  their  prejudices. 

They  rose  at  five  o’clock  all  tlie  year  round.  They  spent  an  hour 
in  religious  services,  his  attending  which,  as  a  stranger,  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  he  could  hear  them  humming  old  time-honoured 
liviniis.  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  two,  and  supped  at 
seven,  at  a  large  table,  dark  with  ago,  without  any  table-cloth,  but 
spread  abundantly  with  plain  and  wholesome  food.  Xot  a  trace  of 
tile  precious  metals  was  to  1)0  found  in  the  house.  There  wero 
straight,  high-backed  chairs,  a  useless  old  clock  (for  all  the  family 
used  the  hour-glass  and  dial),  and  walls  covered  with  a  dismal  grey 
jiaper,  unadorned  by  pictures  or  engravings.  But  then,  there  was 

a  luxury  of  cleanliness,  a  refinement  of  neatness  and  order,  which 
favourably  though  seriously  impressed  the  mind.” 

iM.  Chasles  then  proceeds  to  describe  JMr.  F.’s  wife — his  “yoke¬ 
fellow  in  the  Lord,”  as  ho  called  her — the  young  widow  of  their 
only  son,  left  dependent  on  them  with  three  infant  children,  for 
whom  alone  she  seemed  to  live — and  their  daui^hter  Svbilla,  “a  bru- 
netto  with  blue  eyes,”  who  seemed  unconscious  that  life  had  any 
otIicT  duties  than  piety  and  housewifery.  Then  a  lover  appears  on 
ihe  scene — “a  young  ilampdeii,”  in  (Quaker  suit  and  broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  rich  brown  hair  that  u.v7/  curl,  shading  a  calm  and  intel¬ 
lectual  brow.  Phllarcte'  hardly  kiie\v  whether  to  smile  or  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sober  courtship :  on  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  think 
there  was  co'eat  earnestness  in  it,  and  that  much  more  was  felt  than 
(lis])Iaved.  “  I  was  touched  almost  to  tears,”  savs  he,  “  at  their 
leave-taking.  Sybilhi  softly  said,  ‘  The  Lord  be  with  you.’  }Iis 
reply  was,  ‘  ^lay  He  protect  you  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings!’  ” 

After  a  stay  of  two  months  with  these  good  peoj)lc,  during  which 
time  he  inspired  them  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him,  wiihotit 
t'leir  making  any  efforts  towards  his  conversion,  or,  as  he  says  (evi- 
tlently  proud  of  his  Ihiglish  idiom),  “  liolding  forth,”  he  was  sum- 
iiiuned  to  town  by  the  news  of  his  friend  Elizalx,*th's  dangerous 
illness.  He  left  the  lovers  on  the  point  of  being  married,  and  the 
liousehold  enlivened  by  a  moderate  joy ;  they  seemed  to  regret 
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losin"  him.  The  old  Puritan  even  told  him  that  should  he  ever 
become  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  diseurratre 
himself  from  them,  he  might  always  look  on  his  house  as  an  ark  of 
refuge. 

Elizabeth  recovered.  Chasles  passed  two  more  years  in  London 
which  would  make  him  somewhere  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
then  he  revisited  the  north.  The  Puritan’s  household  was  broken 
up  !  He  knocked  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  Surprised 
and  disappointed,  he  strayed  down  to  the  beach,  and  there  found  his 
old  friend  the  sailor.  He  asked  news  of  the  F - s. 

“  Ah,  Sir,”  said  lie,  ‘‘  God  has  dealt  severely  with  them.  If  you 
will  follow  me,  I  will  take  you  to  their  old  servant,  Rachel  Blount, 
wlio  lives  hard  b}\” 

And  tlien  followed  the  details  of  a  domestic  tragedy.  In  this 
little  village,  Chasles  says,  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  majesty 
of  nature,  strength  of  feeling,  and  of  religious  faith,  in  a  manneV 
never  to  be  effaced. 

Next  we  have  his  ‘‘  Portraits  Contemporaiiis  ” — sketches  of  his 
intercourse  with  Colendge,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Ugo  Foscolo,  &c.  He 
was  unpleasantly  impressed  with  Foscolo’s  exaggeration  and  eccen¬ 
tricity.  “  He  did  not  talk,  he  declaimed  :  he  did  not  recite,  he  ranted.” 
It  was  impossilde  to  find  a  greater  contrast  to  him  than  Bentham. 
He  visited  the  old  materialist  in  the  Birdcage  Wfilk,  and  took  a  turn 
with  him  in  his  garden,  where  he  poured  forth  his  ideas  on  the 
future  prospects  of  the  people,  in  broken  sentences  and  piercing 
accents,  till  his  walk  became  a  run.  At  length  he  suddenly  stopped 
ludbre  two  trees  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  and  made  Chasles  read 
these  words  inscribed  on  them : — ‘‘  To  the  Prince  of  Poets.” 

“!^[y  young  friend,”  said  he,  “I  think  of  cutting  down  these  trees 
and  converting  Milton's  house  into  a  chrcstomatic  school  !  Are  you 
enamoured  of  the  ideal  and  poetic  delicacies  the  world  think  so  much 
of  r  All  the  worse  for  you  I” 

“Then,”  thought  Chasles,  “where  the  grand  old  poet  tranquilly 
pursued  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  solitude,  a  noisy  rabble  will  daily 
assemble  and  profane  the  holy  ground.” 

Bentham  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  observed,  “  I  do  not  despise 
^Tilton;  but  he  belonged  to  the  past,  and  the  ])ast  is  worth  nothing.” 

After  mystifying  the  young  man  by  much  visionaiy  talk,  he  has¬ 
tened  with  him  in-doors,  to  escape  a  shower  of  rain,  and  sitting  down 
to  the  piano,  began  preluding  upon  it,  to  prepare  himself,  he  said,  to 
])roceed  with  a  work  on  ])rison  discipline.  On  parting,  he  presented 
Chasles  with  a  huge  packet  of  his  works.  He  had  previously  said 
he  should  like  to  return  to  this  world  some  centuries  after  his  death, 
to  see  how  people  were  acting  out  his  theories.  Chasles  had  his  pri¬ 
vate  doul)ts  whether  the  theories  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Elizabeth  was  annoved  at  this  visit  to  Bentham,  and  would  not 
rest  till  she  had  put  Chasles  in  the  way  of  making  acquaintance  witli 
Coleridge,  whom  she  called  a  truly  great  thinker. 

“  We  presented  ourselves,”  says  Chasles,  “about  eight  o’clock,  at 
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the  genteel  little  residence  of  Coleridge.  Some  tliirty  people  were 
assembled  there,  in  a  little  blue  drawing-room,  simply  furnished. 
W^c  entered  quietly,  without  any  one  taking  notice  of  us.  Coleridge, 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  was  giving  himself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  apparently  talking  to  himself  ratlier  than  addressing 
his  auditors.  His  voice  was  mellow  and  sonorous  ;  his  features  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  his  lofty  brow  crowned  with  thick  brown  hair,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  threads  of  silver.  .  .  .  Surrounded  by  a  circle  to 

whom  he  imparted  and  from  whom  he  derived  enthusiasm,  he  was 
giving  a  vivid  analysis  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  him,  to  form  any  just  conception  of  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  his  ideas  on  these  great  men,  of  the  distinctness  with 
whicli  he  portrayed  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  Euripides,  the  har¬ 
monious  grace  of  Sophocles,  and  the  sombre  eloquence  of  yEschylus. 
For  full  ten  minutes  he  expatiated  on  the  Prometheus  of  yEschylus  ; 
and,  as  he  raised  the  veil  of  allegory,  his  eye  kindled,  his  voice 
deepened,  his  eloquence  became  more  burning ;  and  he  seemed  to 
reproduce  the  victim  of  fate  in  all  his  torments  and  his  unquench¬ 
able  energy.  Soon  the  mythological  ty})0  disappeared  before  the 
destiny  of  the  Christian  ;  and  in  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  of 
pictures,  he  represented  the  enigma  of  human  life.  He  followed 
Jlartley  through  his  metaphysical  subtleties ;  plunged  fearlessly  into 
the  questions  at  issue  between  sjnritualists  and  materialists;  brought 
in  Berkeley,  Malebranche,  Cudworth,  decyphered  the  hieroglyphic 
theories  of  Lord  Brooke,  rulHed  the  leaves  of  the  fantastic  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  cited  the  nervous  eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Clarke, 
touched  on  Leibnitz,  and  then  on  Spinosa.  Meanwhile  his  words 
dowed  on  as  unceasingly  and  spontaneously  as  the  waves  of  the  rol¬ 
ling  sea,  till,  having  reached  his  climax,  he,  in  softer  accents,  uttered 
some  lines  of  Dante,  and  then  stopped.” 

This  intellectual  display  naturally  penetrated  the  young  French¬ 
man  with  profound  admiration,  lie  went  to  Coleridge  throe  nights 
running,  and  got  him  to  explain  to  him  his  system — as  far  as  it  was 
explainable. 

‘‘  What  studies  this  man  must  have  gone  througli !”  exclaims  ho, 
“  to  annve  at  such  results,,  and  .possess  such-varieties  of  knowledge  ! 
The  brilliant  prose  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  sonnets  of  Bowles,  and 
the  essays  of  Addison ;  Jean  Jacques  and  Babelais,  Crebillon  and 
Goldsmith,  each  had  their  due  appreciation  from  him.  Romance, 
history,  poetry,  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  he  knew  them  all — he  could 
enjoy  them  all.  The  cabalistic  theories  of  Fichte  and  Kant,  the 
systems  of  Winckelman  and  Hegel  found  him  among  their  adepts. 
Coleridge  drank  of  every  stream;  poet,  philosoi)her,  thinker,  artist, 
critic,  scholar,  and  man  of  taste,  he  has  left  little  to  show  what  he 
was.” 

A  true  saying.  Coleridge  happily  knew  the  truth  and  taught  it, 
but  he  could  not  act  it  out  ;  or  rather,  he  did  not  do  what  he  could. 
Tbe  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  day  failed  to  act  U])  to  his  lights. 
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and,  unconcernedly  turning  over  the  care  of  his  family  to  the  hard¬ 
working  conscientious  Southey,  loft  a  name,  shining  afar,  indeed 
but  as  a  beacon  that  warns  tlic  mariner  off  sunken  rocks.  ’ 

We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  remainder  of  M.  Cliasles’s 
work  ;  or  we  would  gladly  quote  from  his  Visit  to  the  South  Stack 
his  Voyage  on  board  the  Sv:alJ(>v\  his  Sketches  of  Irish  liifo, 

The  Hev.  Richard  Cobbold’s  “  Xarrativc  of  the  Life  of  ^Margaret 
ratchpolc  ”  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  charm  for  him, — j)arilv 
attributable  to  his  paying  a^^sitto  Sufiblk,  and  becoming  accpiainted 
with  the  localities  :  he  devotes  a  long  paper  to  her  adventures. 

Cliasles  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  seven  years; 
transported  to  breathe  again  his  native  air  and  hear  the  ohl 
familiar  mother-tongue;  repelled  and  shocked  by  the  state  of  society. 
In  fact,  he  had  become  half  an  Englishman  ;  and  affection  quickened 
Ids  sight,  and  stung  him  all  the  more  bitterly  with  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  llis  chapters  on  “France  in  arc 

painful,  instructive,  and  interesting.  M.  Chasles  has  subsequently 
become  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  As  a  lecturer,  lie  is 
exceedingly  ])opular,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  has  been 
Professor  of  the  College  of  France,  he  has  passed  in  review  all  the 
lileratures  of  Europe,  ^lay  he  long  edify  and  embellish  his  age! 

A.  U. 


VIII. 


FIIAXCE  AXD  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PEESS.^ 


Seventy  years  ago  a  great  French  writer  made  the  following  retlec- 
tions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  nature  of  the  checks 
which  ought  to  be  a})plietl  to  it  by  Government : — “  That  the  juih- 
licalion  of  a  work  may  become  a  crime,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  deny 
in  the  inqierfect  slate  of  the  human  race;  but  to  prohibit  a  work 
before  it  exists,  to  subject  to  punishment  him  who  distributes  it, 
without  even  knowing  whether  the  work  is  innocent  or  dangerous, 
].<  to  attack  directly  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  along  with  it  the 
sole  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  nations.  It  is  not  because  the  ])ro- 
hibited  work  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  because  it  is  prohibited  beforehand, 
that  an  injunction  like  that  of  the  ])olice  is  at  once  a  violation  of  ilie 
declaration  of  rights  and  an  attempt  against  liberty.  Convinced 


*  “  I)(?  hi  Lihertc  de  hi  Presse,  avec  un  Appentlice:  les  Avertissemens,  Suspen¬ 
sions,  ct  Suppressions,  encoui  us  par  la  Presse,  Quotidieiine  ou  Pcriodiijue,  depuis 
ISIS  jusipfa  nos  jours.’*  Par  Leon  Viiurtain.  Paris:  Michel  Lew,  Freres. 
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that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is  the  only  barrier  which  the  cleverest 
trranny  cannot  baffle,  let  me  be  permitted  to  take  here  a  vow  to 
denounce,  not  to  the  public  prosecutor  of  this  or  that  department, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Prance,  to  the  wdiole  of  Europe,  all  attempts,  of 
whatever  power,  that  shall  essay  to  deprive  us  of  that  sacred  buckler 
of  our  rights.”  Alas,  for  the  progress  of  humanity  !  the  lapse  of 
seventy  years  has  brought  to  France  no  amelioration  of  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  which  Condorcet  so  eloquently  denounced,  and  a  free 
Press  is  at  present  as  unknown  in  Paris  as  in  Timbuctoo.  The 
Convention  controlled  the  Press  by  punishing  the  expression  of 
political  sentiments  opposed  to  their  views  by  the  guillotine;  the 
Directory  fettered  it  by  banishing  the  editors  of  hostile  journals ; 
ihe  first  Napoleon  attained  the  same  end  by  wdiolesale  confiscations ; 
while  the  present  Emperor  efiTectually  stiffes  the  fi*ee  utterance  of 
political  opinion  by  warnings,  suspensions,  and  suppressions,  directed 
against  those  journals  which  venture  to  oppose  his  views,  and  even 
—through  a  forced  and  arbitrarv  construction  of  a  law”  never  meant 
to  apply  to  the  Press  —  punishes  those  wdio  conduct  them  by 
iiuprisonment  or  transportation.  Since  1848,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  first  as  President  and  then  as 
Emperor,  not  few’er  than  one  hundred  new^spapers  and  other 
periodicals  have  received  official  wmrning ;  twenty  more  have  been 
suspended  ;  and  nine  have  been  suppressed  !  The  AssemhJee  Kaiionalc 
has  been  four  times  w’arncd  and  thrice  suspended  ;  the  Esperanco 
dll  Veuple  has  had  five  w'arnings  and  one  suspension  ;  the  Foi  Brctoirne, 
three  ■warnings  and  one  susiiension ;  the  Gazette  de  France,  five 
warnings  and  one  suspension ;  -while  the  Gazette  de  Languedoc,  after 
hvc  w”arnings  and  one  suspension,  has  been  finally  suppressed.  The 
Presse,  too,  figures  prominently  in  the  long  list  of  those  jouraals 
that  have  been  the  objects  of  (Jovernment  interference,  having 
received  no  fowler  than  eight  w^arnings,  and  having  been  twice 
suspended.  Such  arc  a  few”  examples  of  the  w^atchful  care  of  the 
present  Government  of  France,  in  its  paternal  anxiety  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  shall  not  degenerate  into  licentiousness ;  but 
jicrhaps  a  better  conception  of  the  extent  to  wdiich  that  interference 
is  carried  may  be  formed  when  we  mention  that  nearly  »F)()  ]mges  of 
M.  Yingtain's  w’ell-timcd  and  interesting  volume  are  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  w”ith  exact  coi^ics  of  tlie  o’fti^l  acts— Iv'arnings,  suspensions, 
and  suppressions — directed  against  the  daily  and  periodical  press 
since  1848. 

In  the  present  article  -sve  propose,  under  the  guidance  of  ^1.  Ving- 
tain,  to  present  our  readers  w’ith  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Press  in  France,  from  the  llevolution  of  178D,  dow”n  to  our  own 
limes.  “The  history  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,”  says  !M.  V'ingtain, 

comprehends  three  great  epochs  : — the  recognition  of  the  principle 
— its  philosophical  and  ]mlitical  demonstration — its  practical  opera- 
lion:  1789,  1815 — 1815,  1880 — 1880,  185*2.”  The  men  of  1789 
enthusiastically  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press ; 
but,  although  several  projects  ■were  submitted  to  its  consideration, 
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tlie  Xational  Assembly  left  no  IccDslation  upon  tlic  subject  In 
iri>0,  however,  Sieyes,  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
shows  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  vast  importance 

of  the  subject,  and  of  the  duties  of  Government  with  regard  to  it- _ 

“  The  liberty  of  the  Press,  true  security  for  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  the  public  against  the  despotism  of  power,  censor  of  abuses 
whose  downfal  it  prepares,  forerunner  of  good  institutions  whose 
future  it  hastens,  has  the  same  peculiarity  as  all  the  other  liberties 
which  arise  from  natural  right,  that  the  law  only  protects  and  does 
not  give  it.  To  lix  its  limits,  and  inflict  punishment  if  thev  are 
passed,  to  characterise  the  faults,  to  regulate  the  penalties,  to  reach 
the  accused,  to  determine  the  information  and  the  judgment: — such 
is  the  task  of  the  legislator.”  Xot  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
s]K*eches  of  Robespierre,  or  of  any  of  his  coadjutors,  during  the  Reiini 
of  Terror,  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  but  their  actions  showed 
a  hostility  to  it,  as  the  following  law  passed  by  them  concernino- 
the  arrest  of  suspected  persons  amply  proves  : — “  Those  reputed  sus- 
])ected  persons  are: — 1st.  Those  who,  either  by  their  conduct,  tlieir 
statements,  their  designs,  or  their  v'rithufs,  have  shown  themselves 
]iartisans  of  tyranny  or  of  federalism,  and  enemies  of*  libertv.”  In 
short,  they  needed  no  laws  against  the  Press,  for  the  fear  of  tlie 
guillotine  was  their  censor.  The  Directory  who  succeeded  tlieni 
soon  showed  their  determination  not  to  tolerate  a  free  Press,  hv 
banishing  the  editors  of  forty-two  journals,  and  by  passing  a  law 
]dacing  all  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  under  the  inspection  ot* 
the  police.  This  law — prolonged  from  year  to  3’ear — continued  in 
force  during  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  the  Directory,  being  repealed 
but  two  months  before  its  fall.  Under  the  Consulate,  the  Press  was 
even  more  severely  treated.  U])  to  its  accession  to  power,  the  ]U'in- 
ei])le  of  a  free  Press  had  been  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  the  ])ractical 
rc'Strictions  imposed  u])on  it.  Every  citizen,  if  he  chose,  might,  at 
his  own  ])eril,  establish  a  news})aper.  But  now  that  laglit  was 
formally  withdrawn,  and  the  ])eriodical  press  was  made  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  Only  thirteen  political  newspa]'>ers  were  kej)t  up, 
the  ^linister  of  Police  was  charged  to  take  care  that  no  others  were 
printed ;  and  even  these  privileged  newspapers  might  be  suppressed 
l)y  order  of  the  Government. 

The  fidlowing  extracts  from  a  curious  note  of  the  great  Xapolcon 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  JonrnnJ  dcfi  JJi'hafs,  which  had 
incurred  his  dis]deasure,  and  which  was  then  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  ]K)litical  organ  in  Paris,  affords  an  admirable  commentary 
on  the  state  of  the  Press  during  the  first  Empire: — “It  is  not 
sutficient,”  says  the  Emperor,  “  that  the  newspapers  limit  themselves 
at  ])resent  not  to  oj^pose  me,  we  have  the  right  to  insist  on  their 
entire  devotion  to  the  reiirning  dvnastv.  .  .  .  AVhenever  news 

^  ^  4. 

shall  arrive  disagreeable  to  the  Government,  it  ought  not  to  be 
published  until  they  are  so  sure  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  no  longer  worth 
))ublishing,  because  everybody  is  aware  of  it.  There  is  no  other 
means  of  hiiulering  the  suspension  of  a  newspaper.  .  .  .  AVe 
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have  not  yet  taken  any  resolution  ;  ^ve  are  disposed  to  keep  up  the 
Journal  clcs  Behais,  if  they  present  [or  leave  it]  to  mo  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  men  in  Avliom  I  can  place  confidence ;  and  for 
editors,' safe  men  who  may  anticipate  the  mananivres  of  the  English, 
and  Avho  credit  none  of  the  rumours  which  they  spread  abroad.  .  . 
Tliere  is  no  other  means  of  strengthening  the  ])roperty  of  the 
Journal  dcs  Behais  than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  able  men  attached 
to  the  Government.”*  Under  the  Empire,  the  decree  of  the  5th 
February,  1810,  established  the  censorship,  not  only  over  the 
periodical  Press,  but  over  every  species  of  })ublication.  That  decree 
fixed  the  number  of  printers  and  of  booksellers,  and  made  of  those 
bodies  two  privileged  corporations. 

It  gave  to  the  Director-General  of  Booksellers,  to  the  ^Minister  of 
Police,  and  to  the  Prefects  in  the  Departments,  the  power  of  ordering 
the  suspension  of  the  printing  of  every  work  in  order  to  its  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  censor.  Upon  the  report  of  that  censor,  the  alterations 
:ind  suppressions  judged  necessary  were  ])ointed  out  to  the  author; 
and  if  he  refused  to  make  them,  the  sale  of  the  work  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  copies  already  printed  might  be  seized.  Xo  foreign 
writings  could  be  introduced  into  France  without  tlie  speeial  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Director-General  of  tlie  book-trade.  It  is  worth  noticinir, 
that  within  less  than  a  month  of  this  decree,  placing  the  Press  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  liis  agents,  another  decree  was  issued  re¬ 
establishing  State  prisons;  while  a  judgment,  pronounced  upon  the 
roj)ort  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  or  of  the  police,  by  a  private 
council  composed  of  the  ehief  judge,  of  two  ministers,  two  senators, 
two  councillors  of  state,  and  two  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
restored  under  a  new  form  the  Jcllres  de  cachet  of  the  old  rch/une. 
Latterly,  however,  Xapoleon  seems  to  have  learned  wisdom  from 
adversity,  or  to  have  been  desirous  of  gaining  popularity  on  his 
return  from  Elba ;  for  we  lind  him  declaring,  during  the  one  hundred 
days,  “  Public  discussions,  tree  elections,  responsible  ministers,  the 
liberty  of  the  Press — I  wish  them  all,  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
es]>ecially ;  to  stifle  it  is  absurd.  I  am  convinced  u})on  that  point. ”t 

LTndcr  the  Restoration — 1815-o0 — the  ])ress  was  subjected  to  a 
strict  censorship ;  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  no  fewer  than 
eight  laws  regarding  it  were  presented  to  the  Legislative  Chambers ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which  took  place  upon  these  laws, 
the  Avhole  subject  was  most  fully  and  eloquently  discussed.  From 
18I4  to  182U,  the  Legislatures  were  occupied  in  attempting  to  solve 
this  problem : — Shall  we  prevent  the  excesses  of  the  Press  by  a 
})reliminary  censorship,  or  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  punishing 
them  when  committed?  Each  alternative  found  able  and  zealous 
partisans  ;  but  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Restoration,  the  censor¬ 
ship  placed  the  Press  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Administration, 


*  Corresp.  ct  Kclations  dc  F.  Fieree  avec  IJonaparte.  Edition  Desrez.  1837. 
Tome  II. 

t  Benjamin  Constant,  Memoircs  sur  les  Cent.  Jours.  Tome  II.  p.  21. 
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and  a  law  being  passed  which  gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  power 
over  the  liberty  of  individual  citizens,  several  arbitrary  arrests  tool’ 
place.  Subsequently,  however,  to  1820,  the  Press,"  though  still 
subjected  to  the  censorship,  was  permitted  to  report  the  debates  of 
the  Chamber  of  Dej)uties  ;  and  from  that  hour,  when  she  could 
reproduce  the  eloquent  discussions  of  those  who  in  tliat  bodv 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  riglits  of  the  nation,  there  was  an  end  of 
arbitrary  arrests  ;  so  close  and  intimate  is  the  connection  between  tlio 
liberty  of  the  Press  and  that  of  the  individual.  Those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  censorship  of  the  Press  at  tliis  period,  were  divided  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  judging  and  punisliiiH*- 
its  excesses  ;  some  wishing  to  subject  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
correctional  tribunals,  and  others  to  submit  it  to  the  verdict  of  a 
iury,  as  \vith  us.  Ultimately,  the  Restoration  abandoned  the  eensor- 
shij),  excmj)ted  the  I'ress  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correctional 
tribunals,  and  by  its  last  law  upon  the  subject,  placed  it  under  the 
control  of  juries.  We  may  here  mention  that  ^1.  Vingiaiu — a 
strenuous  sup])orter  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press — is  a  zealous  advocate 
for  this  mode  of  dealing  with  its  excesses.  ‘‘  If  we  believe,”  he  savs, 
that  the  liberty  of  tlic  Pi’ess  is  a  guarantee  of  society  against  the 
possible  abuses  of  power,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that  it  is 
by  a  tribunal  sj)ringing  from  the  ])OSom  of  society,  licr  living  imago, 
unceasingly  renewing  itself  so  as  to  bo  always  her  exact  representa¬ 
tive,  that  she  ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  jurisdiction  fitted  lo 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  Press,  ihit  what  court  of  justice  presents 
these  characteristics,  if  it  is  not  a  jury  ?  And  thus,  when  we  descend 
from  the  lil)erty  of  the  Press  to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it  ought 
logically  to  be  submitted,  we  find  the  judgment  by  juries.  AVe  coino 
to  the  same  conclusion  if  we  ascend  from  the  jurisdiction  which  suits 
it  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press:  the  impossibility  of  defining  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  Press,  the  distinction  in  each  s))cclal  case  between 
the  lawful  use  and  the  abuse  of  liberty,  a  distinction  on  which  the 
liberty  itself  depends,  cease  to  be  inextricable  difliculties  tlie  judg¬ 
ment  by  juries  once  admitted.  In  truth,  are  not  the  jury,  in  the 
full  force  of  the  term,  umpires,  using  no  other  rule  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  facts  submitted  to  their  judgment  than  the  notions 
of  justice  and  injustice  which  God  has  implanted  in  their  consciences  r 
Is  it  not  their  duty  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law  ?  Rut  when  the  law  is 
recognised  as  incapable  of  discerning  the  good  from  the  evil,  that 
which  is  culjtable  from  that  which  is  innocent,  is  it  not  to  arbitrators 
who  decide  only  according  to  their  natural  sense  of  ecjuity  that  wo 
must  confide  the  repression  of  those  indefinable  transgressions  which 
have  triumphed,  if  not  as  a  whole,  at  least  in  the  detail  of  each  of 
them,  over  the  sagacity  of  the  law?  Jlesides,  wherever  judgment  hv 
juries  exists,  the  excesses  of  the  Press  naturally  fall  under  tlieir 
jurisdieiion.” 

W  e  novo  come  to  the  concluding  epoch  of  AF.  Yingtaiu's  historical 
sketch  of  the  French  Press — IS‘.><)-I852.  He  fixes — we  tliink  justly 
— u})0u  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  as  the  period  during  which  the 
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Press  lias  enjoyed  the  largest  amount  of  liberty.  The  Revolution  of 
ls;]o  'vvas  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  ;  the  former  being  the  recognition  of  all  tbe  ])olitical 
riglits  of  the  nation,  and  the  latter  the  security  that  these  rights 
\vould  be  carried  into  practical  operation.  All  preventive  measures 
lurainst  the  periodical  press  were  now  abandoned,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  juries  established  as  the  only  tribunal  cptalified  to  judge  and  punish 
its  excesses.  The  laws  of  8th  of  October,  and  of  14th  of  December, 
ISoO,  and  that  of  8th  of  April,  1841,  established  upon  these  bases 
ilic  liberty  of  the  Press  ;  while  the  law  of  0th  of  Xovember,  1840, 
provided  for  tlie  punishment  of  attacks,  through  i(s  agency,  against 
the  King  or  the  Legislative  Chambers.  Ry  a  subsequent  law,  also, 
that  of  0th  of  September,  1845,  the  Court  of  Peers  was  invested 
with  a  special  jurisdiction  to  examine  and  punish  the  authors  of 
writings  attacking  the  Constitution,  the  Royal  Person,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  M.  Vingtaiii  accuses  the  Press  of  having  abused  the  liberty 
it  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  two  great  faults  of  precipitating  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by 
groundless  attacks  upon  the  royal  character  and  conduct,  and  demo¬ 
ralising  the  national  mind  by  the  licentious  nature  of  its  romances 
and  dramatic  literature.  His  remarks  upon  the  latter  offence  are 
equally  just  and  severe: — “While  the  political  Press,”  he  says, 
•‘injured  the  Government,  romances  and  dramatic  literature  operated 
ill  a  manner  still  more  to  be  rcjjretted.  Among  a  nation  whose 
spirits  are  so  lively  as  those  of  the  French,  the  romance,  the  stage, 
have  always  exercised,  and  will  continue  to  exorcise,  a  great  degree 
of  inllucnce.  Their  standards,  received  by  society,  prepare  the 
realisation  of  these  dreams  of  the  imagination.  Jhit  what  is  the 
principal  personage,  the  hero  of  all  the  works  of  that  descrijition, 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  readers  and  spectators  for  the  last  thirty 
years?  What  but, under ditferent  forms.  Power,  recognising  neither 
lavr  nor  restraint.  Here,  it  is  ]ihysical  force,  placing  itself  above 
law;  there,  cunning  sporting  with  every  right;  while,  in  a  third 
instance,  it  is  the  power  of  gold.  Woman  lierself  has  not  been 
respected  in  these  dramas  and  romances  ;  to  believe  them,  her  beauty 
has  only  been  given  her  as  a  means  of  gratifying  her  ])assions.  The 
triumph  of  human  will,  whatever  be  its  object — the  (liferent  means 
of  attaining  the  one  sole  aim,  success — the  success  which  covers  al), 
it  matters  not  though  her  robe  1)e~bloody'br“stained  with  every  j’ol- 
liition  of  vice — such.is  the  framework  of  the  majority  of  the  writings 
of  our  lime,  of  the  majority  at  least  of  those  which  the  jmblic  have 
applauded.  Of  true  honour,  of  the  respect  due  to  others  and  to 
oneself,  for  the  most  part  not  a  word ;  or  if  tlie  author  stoops  to 
notice  these  vulgar  feelings — betra^'ed  beforehand  into  the  power  of 
the  clever  fellows  of  the  story — it  is  but  to  prepare  a  victory  the 
more  for  vice,  a  defeat  the  more  for  virtue.  And  these  are  called 
sliulics  of  manners,  are  given  and  taken  for  truth  !  God  grant  that 
the  future  judge  us  not  by  that  literature  !  Whatever  we  may  be,  it 
lias  depicted  us  worse  than  we  are.” 
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After  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Government  of  General 
Cavaignac  took  the  most  stringent  measures  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  suspending  eleven  political  journals,  and  imprisonimr 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  among  them  ;  while  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  S])ite  of  the  animated  remonstrances  of  the 
Parisian  bar,  and  of  several  of  its  own  members,  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day  on  the  cpiestion  whether  they  should  examine  the  legality 
of  these  acts  of  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  was  soon  apparent 
in  five  new  suspensions  of  political  organs  by  the  arbitrary  power  ot‘ 
the  Executive,  and  the  Assembly  soon  afterwards  ])roceeded  to  enact 
laws  still  further  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  hands  of  the  Administration.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
severity,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  two  gi'eat  objects  of  all 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  Press,  bctw'een  1830  and  IS-jI, 
were  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
])rovide  an  effectual  means  of  checking  its  excesses  by  placing  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  appointed  tribunals.  Up  to  l8-:d, 
especially,  the  courts  of  law  were  universally  recognised  as  the  oidy 
bodies  entitled  to  judge  and  punish  the  license  of  the  Press  ;  and  the 
laws  regulating  it  were  founded  upon  those  fundamental  principles— 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  establish  a  public  organ  ;  the  right  of 
the  Government  and  of  private  persons  to  answer  the  attacks  of  the 
periodical  Press  ;  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  justice 
to  restrain  its  excesses.  Subsequently,  however,  to  1851,  all  this 
was  changed  ;  and  the  Press  has  been  placed,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
in  the  })ower  of  the  existing  Government.  By  the  decree  of  17th 
and  ‘Jord  of  Eebruary,  1852,  and  the  law  of  general  security  of  27th 
t»f  February,  1858,  the  following  pro\dsions  regulate  the  periodical 
Press  in  Franco  : — The  creation  of  every  public  organ,  all  the  changes 
which  can  take  place  in  the  staff  of  responsible  managers,  jnancipal 
editors,  proprietors  or  trustees  of  a  journal,  are  subordinated  to  the 
authority  of  Government.  The  Government  stamp  and  the  giving 
of  security  are  kept  up.  The  publication  of  false  news,  even  in  good 
faith,  is  punished.  It  is  forbidden  to  give  the  debates  of  the  Corps 
Lejislatif,  otherwise  than  by  the  insertion  of  the  oflicial  reports  of  its 
secretaries  ;  or  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  except  by  the  reproduction 
of  the  articles  inseided  in  the  Momteur.  Every  journal  is  bound  to 
publish  gratuitously,  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  and  in  its  next 
number,  the  oflicial  documents,  authentic  reports,  intelligence, 
answers  and  corrections,  which  are  sent  to  it  by  a  Government 
oflicial.  The  competence  of  the  correctional  tribunals  to  deal  with 
all  transgi’essions  of  the  Press  is  fullj^  recognised,  with  the  correc¬ 
tional  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  a  court  of  appellate  juris¬ 
diction.  The  suppression  of  a  journal  takes  place  of  right  after  a 
condemnation  for  a  crime  committed  through  the  Press,  or  after  two 
condemnations  for  faults  or  contraventions  committed  in  the  space 
of  two  years.  After  a  condemnation  pronounced  for  an  infraction 
or  fault  of  the  Press  against  the  responsible  manager  of  a  journal. 
Government  has  the  power,  during  the  two  months  which  follow 
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that  condemnation,  to  pronounce  either  the  temporary  suspension  or 
the  suppression  of  the  journal.  A  journal  may  Vie  suspended  by  a 
Alinisterial  decision,  even  when  it  has  not  hecu  the  subject  of  any 
condemnation  ;  but  only  after  two  warnincrs,  and  durinsj;  a  time  not 
P^eeediim  two  months.  A  journal  inay  be  suppressed  cither  after 
l  iudiciaror  Administrative  suspension,  or  as  a  measure  of  geiuu-al 
Security  ;  but  in  that  case  a  special  (iovernment  decree  is  reipiisdc. 
in  conclusion,  the  linv  of  general  security  ot  •_/  th  ot  tebru.ar>,_l.  •>.  , 
punishes  with  iinprisonmeiit  for  two  years,  and  a  fine  ot  from  oOO  to 
10  OOU  francs,  any  one  who  shall  in  anj  niannci  pu  i  ic  y  ins  i^a  o 
to ’the  followincr  crimes  Attempts  a.i'ainst  the  lite  or  person  ot  the 
wverei-^n  ;  puiilic  insults  to  his  person  ;  the  destruction  or  altciation 
of  the  Government,  or  change  in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  or  the 
taking  up  arms  ag.ainst  the  established  Governinont.  In  addition  to 
the  above  penalties,  persons  condemned  in  terms  ot  this  law  maj  be 
banished  to  Algiers  or  into  a  French  department,  or  even  expelled 
from  the  national  territory,  by  a  deeisu.n  j.ronounced  by  the  MiiiisUi 
of  the  Interior,  upon  the  advice  of  the  1  refect  and  the  hociauu 
Imwrial.  The  French  courts  have  since  ajiplied  this  law'  in  all  its 
stringency  to  the  case  of  tvriters  obnoxious  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 

™^Such  is  the  present  abject  state  of  the  Press  in  France  under  the 
iron  grasp  of  a  despotism  founded  on  universal  sutfrage,  and  pro- 
fessiim  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  basis  ot  its 
authority  ;  but  which  has  vet  exerted  its  utmost  energies  to  stifle  the 
free  utterance  of  public  opinion,  and  which  only  tolerates  the  1  ress 
when  it  is  entirely  silent  on  the  great  political  (luestions  of  the  daj, 
or  when  it  lends  itself  to  swell  the  praise  and  pander  to  the  ambition 
of  tlie  very  hand  that  enslaves  it. 
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IX. 


THE  SAGAS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NOrA\A\. 

The  “  Heimskringfa  ”  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  tliough  a  work  known 
to  very  few  English' readers,  is,  nevertheless,  the  record  ot  a  people 

rloselj-  allied  to  ourselves,  both  physically  and 

Sturleson  himself  calls  bis  work  the  ‘  teaga,  or  Storj  "t  Gie  K  ^ 
of  Norway;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  perhaps,  theie  is 
found  in  this  world  an  instance  of  another  such  chronicle-ot  so 
early  a  date— as  vividly  written.  In  as  niany  pitlij  sentences  ic 
tells  us  of  the  kings— of  their  enemies,  their  forays, 
and  their  defeats.  In  this  respeet  his  work  stands  (3ut  in  st 
contrast  to  those  of  most  of  our  early  English  liistoiians.  Ihe 
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venerable  Bede,  Layamon,  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  de 
Brunne,  were  all  monks,  who  looked  little  beyond  their  own  cells 
and  cloisters,  and  books,  and  who  emphatically  viewed  the  world 
through  their  abbey  windows.  Both  in  his  language  and  his  power 
of  vividly  depicting  important  historical  events,  Snorro  Sturleson  is 
far  su])erior  to  any  of  the  aforenamed  P^nglish  chroniclers.  ]^lore- 
over,  he  has  great  discernment.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  the  nation’s  literature.  Witness 
with  what  an  unsparing  hand  does  he  not  pass  by  the  fabulous  tales 
of  the  Northmen  concerning  Odin  ?  Whilst  Bede  and  his  successors 
were  maundering  about  the  “  blessed  miracles  ”  of  their  patron 
saints,  Sturleson  was  unhesitatingly  passing  similar  idle  tales  hv. 
Not  that  he  altogether  overlooks  these  legends;  an  contraire^  ho 
merely  touches  upon  them  in  that  sufficiently  cursory  manner  which 
their  imj)ortance  deserves.  The  influence  of  his  Stigas  on  the  minds 
of  the  pt*ople  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  has  been  asserted,  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  by  the  translator  of  these  Sagas,  that  “a 
nation's  literature  is  the  breath  of  life  to  its  people,”  be  they  never  so 
rude.  Snorro  Sturleson’s  Sagas  fully  come  under  this  designation, 
for  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
written.  They  contain  within  them  the  records  of  many  and  many 
a  terrible  fight.  AVe  see  throughout  all  their  pages  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  Northmen  clearly  revealed  to  us.  We  can  hear  the  clash  of 
their  arms  above  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  as  the  galleys  close  and 
the  combatants  engage.  It  is  wonderful,  moreover,  to  read  in 
Sturleson’s  pages  how  these  peojde  loved  the  sea.  The  ocean  was  well- 
nigh  their  deity.  One  of  the  ancients  called  the  sea  “  the  mother  of 
us  all,”  and  assuredly  it  was  in  this  light  that  the  Northmen  iTgarded 
her.  Can  we  not  see  to  this  day,  think  you,  in  this  passionate  love  of 
the  ocean,  one  of  the  most  truly  national  characteristics  of  English¬ 
men  revealed  to  us  ?  AVhat  a  fascination,  for  example,  does  not 
the  sea  to  this  hour  exercise  over  all  Englishmen  ?  No  matter 
though  the  future  English  sailor-boy  may  live  inland  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  his  mother  the  ocean,  still,  when  she  calls  to  him 
in  his  sleep,  he  is  constrained  to  go  to  her.  The  boy  hears  her,  and 
he  itiust  obey.  And  so  he  arises,  and  leaves  home  and  friends  for 
ever,  and  when  at  length  he  stands  upon  the  sea-beach,  does  not 
his  heart  leap  to  greet  his  mother?  And  so  the  boy  sails  away 
and  away,  leagues  from  home  ;  till  at  length,  perchance,  some  stormy 
night,  far  out  at  sea,  with  the  hurricane  howling  and  roaring  through 
the  rigging,  the  boy  is  ordered  aloft,  on  to  the  slippery  yards.  There 
he  stands,  contending  long  with  the  frozen  cordage  ;  till,  perchance, 
the  old,  old  e3'es  grow  dim,  and  the  old,  old  hands  fail  him  ;  and  he 
falls  fathoms  deep — not  into  the  toiling  sui’ges — sa}^,  rather,  into  his 
mother’s  arms.  She  folds  him  to  her  heart,  and  out  upon  the  ever- 
heaving  bosom  of  the  wild  Atlantic  gives  him  rest — rest  evermore  ! 
This,  at  all  events,  was  the  Norse  view  of  the  subject.  These 
chronicles  will,  however,  best  explain  the  diflerent  phases  of  the 
Nortlmicu’s  characters  for  themselves.  In  making  extracts  from 
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them,  we  do  not  purpose  to  present  tlie  reader  with  a  mere  resume 
of  Norwegian  history  ;  but  rather  to  notice  the  most  striking  deeds 
of  daring  and  true  touches  of  that  fellow-feeling”  which  binds  tho 
Northmen  so  strongly  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  see  revealed  to  us 
in  them. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  important  Sagas  in  Snorro  Sturleson’s 
work  is  that  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  who  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  year  005.  Olaf’s  queen  having  died,  he  felt  her  loss  so 
keenly,  says  Snorro,  “  that  he  had  no  ])leasure  in  Vendland  after  it.” 
He  therefore  took  a  true  Northman’s  way  of  relieving  his  over¬ 
charged  feelings — «.c.,by  setting  out  upon  a  war  expedition  ;  during 
the  course  of  which  foray  he  honoured  this  country  with  a  visit. 
He  ]dundered  Northumberland  ;  he  mauraded  over  Scotland  hir  and 
wide;  then  he  went  to  the  Hebrides,  where  he  fought  some  battles  ; 
next  to  the  Isle  of  ^lan,  where  he  fought  some  more ;  and  finally 
concluded  this  little  series  of  exploits  by  ravaging  Wales  and  Cum¬ 
berland  !  His  tierce  heart  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
relieved  by  these  occurrences  ;  inasmuch  as  we  tind  that  at  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  he  next  visited,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Seer, 
who  converted  him  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  forthwith  baptized 
him. 

The  remaining  portion  of  King  Olaf  Trvggvcsson’s  Saga  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  record  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests,  which  we  pass 
over  in  order  to  reach  the  account  of  the  last  and  fiercest  battle  which 
he  was  ever  doomed  to  fight  on  earth. 

Excited  by  envy  and  other  causes,  a  powerful  combination  was 
formed  against  him.  King  Swend,  the  King  of  Denmark,  his 
brother-in-law.  King  Olaf,  of  Sweden,  and  Earl  Ei*ic,  a  Nortliman, 
joined  forces  together,  and  proceeded  to  attack  King  Olaf  Tiygg- 
vesson.  Their  united  fleets  of  course  far  outnumbered  Olaf’s  ships, 
but  the  King  was  determined  to  fight  them,  however  numerous  they 
might  be.  “  Let  God  dispose  of  my  life,”  said  he  ;  “  for  flight  I  shall 
never  take.”  He  then  gave  orders  to  take  in  sail,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  As  the  three  combined  fleets  bore  down 
upon  him,  he  remarked  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  “  soft 
Danes  ”  and  Swedes  ;  but  of  the  Northmen,  under  Earl  Eric,  he  did 
not  speak  thus  slightingly.  He  felt  that  they  possessed  the  same 
blood  as  themselves,  and  the  result  proved  him  to  be  correct.  King 
Olaf  Tryggvesson  then  fastened  his  ship,  the  “  Long  Serpent,”  with 
cables  to  his  other  ships,  the  “  Little  Serpent  ”  and  the  “  Crane.” 
The  contest  now  began.  King  Swend  laid  his  ship  on  one  side  of 
the  “  Long  Serpent,”  and  Earl  Eric  repeated  the  manoeuvre  on  the 
other.  King  Olaf  s  men  fought  valiantly,  and  soon  repulsed  both 
the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  but  Earl  Eric  laid  his  ship,  the  “  Iron 
Heard,”  more  closely  alongside  the  “  Long  Serpent,”  and  stuck  to 
King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  like  “  grim  death.”  The  fighting  was  now 
most  severe  ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  this,  that  all  King  Olafs  men 
were  beaten  out  of  his  ships,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  “  Long 
Serpent.”  “  Then,”  says  Sturleson,  “  Earl  Eric  laid  his  ship  right 
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alonpfside  the  ‘  Lon^  Serpent,’  mid  tlie  fight  went  on  with  battle-axe 
and  sword.”  Earl  Eric  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship,  and  his  inon 
threw  so  many  sjiears  and  arrows  that  the  shields  of  King  Olafs 
men  could  not  receive  them.  “  On  this,”  says  Snorro,  “  KingOlafs 
men  became  so  mad  with  rage,  that  they  tried  to  run  aboard  Eiirl 
Eric’s  shi]>,  so  that  they  might  get  near  his  men  with  their  battle- 
axes  at  close  (piarters but  so  enraged  were  they,  that  they  did  not 
heed  the  slight  s})ace  intervening  lietween  the  sliijis ;  “  and  thus,” 
continues  SnoiTo,  “most  of  King  Olaf’s  men  went  overboard,  and 
sank  under  their  weapons,  tlthilcunj  to  the  last  that  they  u'crojhjlitiu'j 
on  plain  yroutal 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  loss,  King  Olaf’s  men  fought 
desperately.  The  King  himself  stood  on  the  gangway  of  the  “  Long 
Serpent,”  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  always  throwing  two  sjicars 
at  once.  Thus  the  light  jiroceeded  the  greater  ])art  of  the  day. 
During  the  afternoon  Earl  Eric  saw  that  the  “  Serpent’s  ”  decks 
were  greatly  thinned,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  board.  ]>ut, 
weak  iis  Olafs  men  were  growing,  they  were  still  strong  enough  to 
rejuilse  him,  and  to  compel  him  to  (piickly  retreat  into  the  “  Iron 
]lcard.”  The  light  now  grew  hotter  aiul  hotter,  but  Olaf s  men 
became  thinner  and  thinner.  The  Earl  again  boarded  the  “  Long 
Serpent,”  and  met  with  a  warm  reception.  “  When  the  forecastle 
men  in  the  ‘  Serjient,’  ”  says  Sturleson,  “  saw  what  was  doing,  they 
ran  aft,  and  fought  furiously.”  Ihit  so  many  of  the  “  Serpent’s  ” 
men  had  fallen  that  the  sides  were  at  places  quite  empty,  and  Earl 
Eric’s  men  swarmed  into  her  tit  all  parts.  Whereupon  all  Olafs 
men  formed  close  quarters  I’ound  the  King,  and  made  another 
des]>erate  tight. 

King  Olaf’s  men,  however,  could  no  longer  defend  him  against  so 
great  a  force.  They  fell  momentarily — lighting  to  the  last  gasp 
around  their  king.  In  a  few  minutes  scarcely  a  man  was  left,  where¬ 
upon  King  Olaf  and  Kolbiorin  the  !^[arshal  S])rang  overboard.  “  In¬ 
stantly,”  says  Snorro  Sturleson,  “  all  King  Olaf’s  men  who  were  in 
life  shouted  defiance,  and  sprang  overboard  after  him.” 

“  When  King  Olaf  sjirang  overboard,  tlie  whole  army,”  says 
Sturleson,  “raised  a  shout;  and  then,”  he  sneeringly  continues, 
“the  Danes  put  their  oars  into  the  water  and  rowed  towards  the 
battle.”  However,  whether  they  deserved  it  for  their  bravery  or 
not,  when  Norwav  was  divided  bv  Earl  E]ric  as  the  fruits  of  his  vie- 
tory,  the  Danes  obtained  their  share.  Concerning  King  Olaf,  many 
fabulous  tales  have  been  related.  Some,  for  instance,  saying  that 
when  he  sprang  overboard  he  dived  underneath  the  long  ships,  and 
thus  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  However  that  might  be,  he  never 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Norway.  Halfred  Vandradaskald  speaks 
of  this  report  thus  : — 


The  witness  who  reports  this  thing 
Of  Tryggvesson,  our  galhint  king, 

Once  served  the  king,  and  truth  should  tell, 
For  Olaf  hated  lies  like  hell.” 
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This  last  line  reveals  another  noble  trait  of  the  Xorse  character  to 
ns.  They  undoubtedly  possessed  the  merit  of  truthfulness.  These 
Xorthmen  then,  we  maintain,  had  their  notions  of  morality.  They 
could  understand,  for  instance,  how,  if  one  man  asked  another  an 
insulting  question,  and  he  clove  the  inquirer  to  the  chin  with  Ids 
battle-axe  for  the  answer — they  could  understand  that ;  but  for  any 
man  to  break  his  bond,  to  utter  a  fiilsehood,  or  to  refuse  assistance 
to  a  friend,  these  were  depths  of  iniquity  too  giTat  to  be  sounded 
with  the  plummet-line  of  their  consciences.  In  these  respects,  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  these  Xorthmen.  Assuredly  we  of  this 
null  centurv  mav  oftentimes  emulate  both  their  courajre  and  their 
truthfulness  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men. 

The  next  Viking  who  paid  us  a  visit,  after  Olaf  Tryggvesson’s 
death,  was  King  Olaf  tiaraldsson,  commonly  called  King  Olaf  the 
Saint.  During  the  period  of  his  stay  amongst  us,  our  ancestors 
must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for,  according  to  Sturleson,  “  he 
scoured  all  over  the  country  taking  Scatt*  of  the  people,  and  plun¬ 
dering  when  it  was  refused.”  Our  condition  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  been  a  never-ending  source  of  amusement  to  the  Scalds  or 
!^^usicians  of  King  Olaf,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them,  to  wit,  Ottar,  thus 
chuckles  to  the  king  over  our  misfortunes  : — 

“  The  English  race  could  not  resist  thee, 

AVith  money  thou  madest  them  assist  thee; 

Unsparingly  thou  madest  them  pay 
A  Scatt  to  thee  in  every  way  : 

IMoney,  if  money  could  be  got — 

Goods,  cattle,  household  gear,  if  not. 

Tliy  gathered  spoil,  borne  to  the  strand. 

Was  the  best  wealth  of  English  land.^’ 

After  Olaf  the  Saint  left  us.  King  Canute  of  Denmark  took  his 
place,  by^  driving  King  Ethelred’s  sons  out  of  the  kingdom.  Where¬ 
upon  he  obligingly  continued  the  practice  which  Olaf  Haraldsson 
had  inaugurated,  viz.,  that  of  making  us  pay"  Scatt  to  him.  King 
Canute,  after  subjugating  England,  determined  upon  an  expedition 
to  Norway".  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  King  Olaf  Haraldsson, 
the  purport  of  whose'  mission  Svas  briefly'This— that  as  he  (King 
Canute)  was  fully"  persuaded  that  Norway"  was  7/ kingdom  (and  not 
King  Olaf  s,)  perhaps  King  Olaf  would  kindly"  oblige  him  by"  quietly 
delivering  Norway"  up  to  him,  and  thus  save  trouble.  To  which  King 
Olaf  replied,  by"  inquiring  of  the  ambassadors,  “  whether  there  were 
any-  bounds  to  King  Canute’s  ambition  r”  He  likewise  requested  to 
be  informed  by  them,  “  whether  King  Canute  wished  to  rule  over  all 
the  countries  of  the  north,  also  whether  he  intended  to  eat  up  all  the 
kail  in  hlngland  r”  “  Dot,”  added  he,  fiercely"  (unable  longer  to 
continue  his  badinage),  “  y-e  shall  tell  to  him  these  my-  words — 1  will 
defend  Norway"  with  battle-axe  and  sword  as  long  as  life  is  given  me, 
and  I  will  pay"  tribute  to  no  man  for  my-  kingdom.”  After  this 
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answer,  Kinp^  Canute's  ambassadors  made  tliemselves  ready  fortl  eir 
I'eturn,  “  and,”  adds  Sturleson,  drjdy,  “  they  were  by  no  means 
rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  errand.”  When  Kinpf  Canute’s 
ambassadors  returned  to  him,  and  told  liim  King  Olafs  last  words 
he  replied,  “  King  Olaf  guesses  wrong  if  he  thinks  I  shall  eat  up  all 
the  kail  in  England,  for  I  will  let  him  see  that  there  is  something  else 
than  kail  under  my  ribs,  and  cold  kail  it  shall  be  for  him.”  And  so 
indeed  it  was.  King  Canute  kept  his  word,  and  assembled  a  laro-o 
ileet,  with  which  he  sailed  over  to  Denmark,  from  whence  he 
proceeded,  after  some  manoeuvring,  to  Norway ;  “  and,  to  make  our 
tale  short,”  as  Sturleson  himself  remarks,  in  a  little  time  he  subju¬ 
gated  all  that  kingdom.  He  would  not,  however,  have  been  able  to 
have  done  this  so  easil}'  had  Olafs  men  been  thoroughly  united  to 
him,  but  from  various  causes  there  was  disaffection  in  their  ranks, 
and  in  the  end  King  Olaf  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Kussia.  He 
soon,  however,  returned  therefrom,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retake  Xorwav,  but  in  his  first  battle  with  the  Bonders,  after  fiMitiiio- 
most  bravely,  he  was  killed,  and  his  force  dispersed.  In  this  battle 
there  was  a  man  named  Thormod  Kolbrunarscald,  who  fought  under 
Kinc:  Olafs  banner,  and  was  severelv  wounded  by  an  arrow  strikinn^ 
him  in  the  left  side.  He  broke  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  went  out  of 
the  battle,  and  up  towards  some  houses,  where  he  came  to  a  l»ani, 
which  was  a  large  building.  Thormod  had  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and,  as  he  went  in,  a  man  named  Kimbe  met  him  coming  ouf 
and  said,  “  It  is  veiy  bad  there  with  howling  and  screaming,  and  a 
great  shame  it  is  that  brisk  young  fellows  cannot  bear  their  wounds; 
it  may  be  tliat  the  king’s  men  have  done  bravely  to-day,  but  they 
certainly  bear  their  wounds  very  ill.” 

As  Kimbe  saw  that  Thormod  had  a  gold  nng  on  his  arm,  he  said, — 

“  Thou  art  certainly  a  king’s  man.  Hive  me  thy  gold  ring,  and  I 
will  hide  thee.  The  Bonders  will  kill  thee  if  thou  fillest  in  their  way.” 

Thormod  says,  “  Take  the  ring,  if  thou  caiCst  get  it ;  I  have  lost  tliat 
which  is  more  worth.”  Kimbe  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  wanted 
to  take  the  ring  ;  but  Thormod  swinging  his  sword,  cut  off  his  hand  ; 
“  and,”  says  Sturleson,  with  a  true  touch  of  grim  Norse  humour, 
“  it  is  related  that  Kimbe  behaved  himself  no  better  under  his 
wound  than  those  he  had  been  blaming  just  before.”  Thormod,  after 
concluding  this  conversation  as  narrated,  then  went  into  the  barn, 
and  lay  down  ;  whereupon  a  nurse-girl  said  to  him,  “  Let  me  see 
thy  wound,  and  I  will  bind  it.”  Thormod  agreed,  and  after  the  girl 
had  examined  the  wound,  she  felt  that  a  piece  of  iron  was  in  it,  but 
could  not  find  where  the  iron  had  gone  in.  “  She  then,”  says 
Stnrleson,  “  took  a  large  pair  of  tongs  (\  )  and  tried  to  pull  out  the 
iron  ;  but  it  sat  too  fast,  and  would  in  no  way  come,  and  as  the 
wound  was  swelled,  little  of  it  stood  out  to  lay  hold  of.  ‘  Now,’  said 
Thormod,  ‘cut  so  deep  in  that  thou  can'st  get  at  the  iron  with  the 
tongs,  and  give  me  the  tongs,  and  let  me  pull.’  She  did  as  he  said. 
Then  Thormod  took  a  gold  ring  from  his  hand,  gave  it  to  the  nurse- 
woman,  and  told  her  to  do  with  it  what  she  liked.  ‘It  is  a  good 
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man's  g’if't,’  said  lie  ;  ‘  King  Olaf  gave  me  the  ring  this  morning.’ 
Then  Thormod  took  the  tongs,  and  pulled  the  iron  out  ;  but  on  the 
iron  there  was  a  hook,  at  which  there  hung  some  morsels  of  flesh 
from  his  heart — some  Avhite,  some  ivd.  When  he  saw  that,  he  quietly 
observed,  ‘  The  king  has  fed  us  well.  I  am  fat,  even  at  the  heart 
roots  !’  and,  so  saying,  he  leant  back  and  was  dead.  Anel  with  this,” 
says  Snorro,  very  truthfully,  “  ends  what  we  have  to  say  about 
Thormod.” 

Such  was  the  death  these  Xorthmen  died !  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  but  few  of  us  now-a-days  could  bear  such  torture  without 
flinching,  and  that  death  and  pain  wrung  as  few  groans  out  of  these 
Northmen  as  out  of  the  most  of  us !  ^ 

A  great  part  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  SnoiTO  Sturleson’s 
Sagas  possess  for  us  over  the  chronicles  of  more  ambitious  historians, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  care  which  he  takes  in  delineating  what  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  trivial  events,  but  which  in 
reality  are  not  so,  for  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  It  is  clear  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
Sagas  (if  from  nothing  else,)  that  Snorro  Sturleson  was  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things.  Fancy  Layamon,  or  Robert  de  Brunne, 
or  even  Robert  Longlande,  giving  us  such  a  true  touch  of  domestic 
life  as  that  which  follows.  The  quiet  home  influence  which  it  sheds 
around  us,  may  serve  to  relieve  our  eyes,  albeit  somewhat  dazzled  by 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  Thormod  Kolbrunarscald’s  death.  It  occurs 
in  King  Harald  Hardrada’s  Saga.  King  Harald  having  fought  with 
King  Sweiid  of  Denmark,  at  NissoD,  the  whole  of  an  August  night, 
finally  succeeded  in  defeating  him.  Whereupon  King  Swend,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  of  his  friends,  made  off  to  Karl  the  Bonder’s  house. 
The  king  w^as  personally  unknown  to  any  of  this  household,  and  had, 
for  the  nonce,  dubbed  himself  with  the  name  of  Vandraade  (the 
unlucky,)  by  which  appellation  he  is  addressed  by  them.  Karl  imme¬ 
diately  spread  food  before  them,  and  gave  them  water  to  wash  with. 
“Then,”  says  Sturleson,  “the  housewife  came  into  the  room,  and 
said,  ‘  I  wonder  why  we  could  get  no  peace  or  rest  all  night  with  the 
shouting  and  screaming.’  Karl  replies,  ‘  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
the  kings  were  fighting  all  night  ?’ 

“  She  asked  which  had  the  best  of  it. 

“  Karl  answered,  ‘  The  NoiThmen  gained.’ 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  she,-‘  our  king  will  have  taken  to  flight.’ 

“  ‘  Nobody  knows,’  says  Karl,  ‘  whether  he  is  fled  or  he  has 
fallen.’ 

“  She  says,  ‘  What  a  useless  sort  of  a  king  we  have  !  He  is  both 
slow  and  frightened.’ 

“Then  said  Vandraade,  ‘Frightened  he  is  not;  but  he  is  not 
lucky.’ 

“  Then  Vandraade  washed  his  hands ;  but  he  took  the  towel  and 
dried  them  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth.  The  housewife  snatched 
the  towel  from  him,  and  said,  ‘  Thou  hast  been  taught  little  good  ; 
it  is  wasteful  to  wet  the  whole  cloth  at  one  time' 
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‘  Vandniade  replies,  ‘  I  may  yet  come  so  far  forward  in  the  world 
as  to  be  able  to  dry  myself  with  the  middle  of  the  towel  !’  ” 

8ay,  dear  reader,  if  this  little  incident  of  domestic  economy  ”  is 
not  true  to  life — every  line  of  it.  Verily,  “as  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  so  is  it  now.  The  careful  housewife  is  no  creature  of  yester¬ 
day.  A  thousand  years  ago  she  had  just  the  same  nature  as  at  the 
present  time.  Her  woman’s  wit  w.as  just  as  keen,  and  her  wav  of 
judging  a  man’s  capabilities  as  strictly  sul  (jeneris  then  as  now.  Ob¬ 
serve  how  she  swoops  down  on  her  unfortunate  guest  for  his  wasteful 
way  of  using  the  towel,  and  the  quickness  with  which,  from  that 
fact,  she  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “/^e,  at  least,  has  been  taui;ht 
little  good.”  Of  a  truth,  friend  Sturleson,  thou  hast  our  hearty 
thanks  for  presenting  us  with  this  ])erfect  little  iaUeau  vivanf. 

In  this  same  battle  at  Xissie,  Earl  Finn  Arneson  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and,  as  one  of  King  llarald  Hardrada’s  staunchest  opj)onents, 
was  carried  before  him  for  his  inspection.  When  he  was  brouglit 
before  the  king,  llarald  told  him  that  the  Danes  had  not  stood  very 
fairly  by  him. 

“  The  Earl  replies,”  says  Sturleson,  “  ‘The  Northmen  find  it  very 
difficult  now  to  conquer,  and  it  is  all  the  worse  for  them  that  thou 
hast  the  command  over  them.’ 

“Then  said  King  llarald,  ‘Wilt  thou  accept  of  life  and  safety, 
althouyfh  thou  hast  not  deserved  it  r’ 

“  The  Earl  replies,  ‘  Not  from  thee,  thou  dog.’ 

“  The  King :  ‘  Wilt  thou,  then,  if  thy  relation,  Magnus,  gives  thee 
quarter  r’ 

“  The  Earl  replies,  ‘  Can  the  whelp  rule  over  life  and  quarter  r’  ” 

Earl  Finn,  however,  in  the  end  got  both  “  life  and  quarter,”  and  the 
King  kept  him  a  while  with  him;  but  at  length  one  day  he  told  him  that 
as  he  saw  he  was  not  happy,  he  might  go  to  King  Swend.  To  which 
the  Earl  replied,  “I  accept  of  thy  offer  willingly,  and,”  continued  he, 
very  ungraciously,  “  the  more  gratefully  will  I  do  so  the  sooner  I  get 
away  from  hence.”  Plain  speaking  appears  from  this  extract  from 
the  Sagras  to  have  been  a  cardinal  virtue  with  these  Northmen. 
Would  that  it  were  so  with  us ! 

Four  years  after  this  battle  at  Nissaa  was  fought,  King  Harald 
Hardrada  (or  Sigurdsson)  joined  forces  with  Earl  Toste  (brother  to 
King  llarald  Godwinsson,  of  England,)  and  landed  in  this  country. 
Our  English  monarch  instantly  marched  to  attack  them,  and  on 
^Monday,  the  25th  September,  lOGG,  he  came  up  with  the  invaders 
near  York.  As  King  Harald  Godwinsson  did  not  wish  to  come  to 
blows  with  his  own  brother,  he  called  a  parley.  Whereupon  twenty 
of  his  horsemen  rode  forward,  and  one  of  them  said,  “Is  Earl  Toste 
in  this  armyr”  What  follows  is  thus  narrated  by  Sturleson : — 

“  The  Earl  answered,  ‘It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ye  will  find  him 
here.’ 

“  The  horseman  says,  ‘  Thy  brother.  King  Harald,  sends  thee  salu¬ 
tation,  with  the  message  that  thou  shalt  have  the  whole  of  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  and  rather  than  thou  shouldst  not  submit  to  him,  he  will 
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oflve  thee  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  along  with 
himself.’ 


‘‘  The  P]arl  replies,  ‘  This  is  somewhat  dilferent  from  the  enmity  and 
scorn  he  oliered  last  winter.  lint  if  I  accept  of  his  oiler,  what 
will  he  give  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  for  his  trouble  ?’ 


The  horseman  replied,  ‘  He  has  also  spoken  of  this  ;  and  will  give 
him  seven  feet  of  English  ground^  or  as  much  more  as  he  may  be 
taller  than  other  men.’ 


‘‘  ‘  Then,’  said  the  Earl,  ‘  go  now  and  tell  King  Harald  to  get 
ready  for  battle  ;  for  never  shall  the  Northmen  say  with  truth  that 
Earl  Toste  left  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  to  join  his  enemy’s  troops, 
when  he  came  to  fight  west  here  in  Engl  and.  We  shall  all  rather 
take  the  resolution  to  die  with  honour,  or  to  gain  England  l)y  a 
victory.’ 

Then  the  horsemen  rode  back;”  and  the  battle  began.  For  some 
time  it  went  on  fiercely,  both  kings  fighting  bravely  themselves,  and 
encouraging  their  men  to  do  so.  At  one  period  the  English  were 
nearly  put  to  flight ;  but  fortunately  for  us.  King  Harald  Sigurdsson 
was  hit  just  then  by  an  arrow  in  the  throat,  which  proved  his  death- 
wound.  His  men  were,  as  might  be  expected,  much  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  but  still  the  fight  went  on  fiercely  under  Earl  Toste.  At 
length  there  came  a  pause,  and  King  Harald  Godwinsson  again 
otlered  Earl  Toste  peace  and  quarter.  “  But,”  says  Sturleson,  “  the 
Xorthmen  called  out  all  of  them  together,  that  they  would  rather 
fall  one  across  the  other  than  accept  of  quarter  from  the  Englishmen.” 

About  this  time  there  arrived  reinforcements  from  the  ships  for 
tlie  Northmen,  under  Eystein ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  there 
was  “one  of  the  sharpest  of  contests.”  Although  Eystein’s  men 
were  nearly  exhausted  by  the  speed  with  which  they  had  come  from 
the  ships,  still  they  fell  to  so  fiercely  that  the  English  were  again 
nearly  put  to  flight.  This  conflict  is  called  “  Eystein’s  Storm.” 
However,  Eystein’s  men  could  not  long  sustain  their  furious  on¬ 
slaught,  and  one  after  another  of  them  “  fell  from  weariness  and 
died  without  a  wound.”  The  conflict  was  now  virtually  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Northmen.'^ 

In  the  battle  near  York,  the  two  great  races  of  Northmen  and 
Englishmen  were  fairly  matched,  and  manfully  was  it  fought  out  by 
both  armies.  -  — -  -  —  --  — 

The  remaining  Sagas  in  the  Heimskringla  are  seven  in  number, 
and  extend  up  to  the  year  1177.  In  1178,  Snorro  Sturleson  was  born, 
and  in  1241,  he  was  murdered.  AVe  have  no  wish  to  write  a  life 
of  Snorro  Sturleson,  but  in  our  opinion  the  Heimskringla  is  a 
work  nobly  conceived  and  admirably  carried  out.  Snorro  Stur- 

*  Nineteen  days  afterwards,  at  Hastings,  in  opposing  William  the  Conqueror, 
our  noble  King  Harald  Godwinsson  was  killed.  Had  his  men,  we  may  here 
observe,  not  been  so  weakened  by  their  contlict  with  the  Northmen,  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  dilferent.  In  our 
oi)inion,  too  little  prominence  is  oftentimes  given  to  this  historical  fact. 

VOL.  IV.  -  Z 
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losoii  juvsents  us  with  a  really  truthful  picture  of  the  Northmen 

and  their  lives.  It  is  very  true — as  exhibited  to  us  in  his  Sairas _ 

that  these  Northmen  were  far  too  careless  of  human  life,  and  that 
they  were  much  too  warm  admirers  of  that  bloody  old  buccanieninr 
]u-overb,  ‘‘  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.’’  i5ut  then,  despite  all  this,  they 
were  brave  and  bold.  They  were  men  who,  if  they  had  a  battle  to 
tii^ht,  emphatically  fought  it;  and  if  they  had  a  work  to  do — dkl  it. 
They  were  men  whom  no  ditliculty  could  daunt,  and  no  daiio-cr 
appal.  The  ocean  was  the  only  competitor  with  which  they  were 
fairly  matched,  and  with  him  they  were  always  contendincr. "  They 
sailed  as  far  eastward  as  Constantinople.  The  North  Sea  they 
crossed  and  I'ccrossed  ;  and  what,  think  you,  cared  they  for  the  ice 
i*oimd  the  North  Pole  'i 

“  They  were  the  first  that  eyer  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 


■  % 


Although  the  llcimski’ingla  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  with 
recitals  of  private  feuds,  nevertheless  the  ef  dccorinu  t'sf 

jo'o  jHifn'if  ”  feeling  was  strong  within  their  Norse  hearts.  King 
^lagnus  IJarcfoot,  in  the  11th  Saga,  when  reproached  by  his  friends 
for  so  freely  risking  his  life  when  on  his  war  expeditions,  charac¬ 
teristically  replied,  ‘‘Kings  were  made  for  honour,  not  for  long  life;” 
and  as  he  himself  was  killed  in  battle  in  his  oOth  year,  he  must  l)e 
held  to  have  practically  exemplified  his  own  words.  These  Noidh- 
men,  we  maintain,  were  men  whose  virtues  in  reality  were  fonned  of 
the  same  “  stern  stutf  ” — however  great  the  diftercnce  in  texture — 
as  those  of  the  many  who,  in  after  ages,  freely  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  truth’s  sake.  The  men  of  whom  Sturleson  wrote,  possessed 
within  their  natures  that  rough  roving  spirit  which  now  enables 
England  proudly  to  boast  that  “  on  her  possessions  the  sun  never 
.sets,”  and  that  “  her  line  is  gone  forth  into  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 
These  Northmen  were  worthy  ancestors  of  the  men  who — the  other 
day — stood  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting  in  the  two-gun  battery  at 
inkermann,  waging  all  that  time  a  terrible  warfare  against  enemies 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  themselves  : — worthy  ancestors  of  the  men 
who  formed  that  v»'orld-famcd  “  thin  red  line  ”  of  the  children  of 
(lael  at  Balaclava; — who  still  more  rccently  cut  their  way  through 
thousands  of  enemies  into  Delhi — avenged  Cawnpore — and,  led  by 
the  gallant,  the  chivalric,  above  all,  the  Christian  Henry  Havelock, 
relieved,  through  well-nigh  superhuman  difficulties,  the  ’leagured  city 
of  Lucknow,  ^lay^  the  spirit  of  these  Northmen  never  die  out 
amongst  us  !  ^lay  their  noble  powers  of  endurance — their  gi’cat 
bravery  and  their  unhesitating  truth — all  those  virtues  which  they 
brought  into  operation  in  the  stern  performance  of  their  duty,  so 
strengthen  and  increase  amongst  us  that — 

“  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :  naught  can  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  herself  do  rest  hut  true.” 
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An'  Lvikoduction  to  the  Criticism  of  . 
THE  Old  Testament  and  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  Interpretation  ;  avitii  an  An¬ 
alysis  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha.  Origi¬ 
nally  written  bv  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hart¬ 
well  Horne  l5.D.  now  Revised  and 
Kdite  1  by  the  Rev.  .John  Ayrc  M.A.  of 
tionville  and  Cains  College,  CambridiTO. 
London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co. 
ISGO. 

IIoiine’s  Iiitrodiictioii  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  now  so  well  ainl  universally 
known  as  to  render  superiliious  any¬ 
thing  more  tlian  the  merest  notice  of 
this  new,  cidurged,  and  improved 
edition  of  the  work.  The  first  edition 
ap[)eared  some  two  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  during  those  years  it  has  passed 
through  nine  or  more  editions,  each 
being  an  advance  and  improvement  on 
its  predecessor.  And  now  the  vener¬ 
able  Author,  after  sixty  years  of  in¬ 
cessant  literary  toil,  far  advanced  in 
age,  and  with  health  impaired,  has 
Ijeen  under  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
foreign  aid,  and  of  committing  the 
preparation  of  the  present  issue  to 
other  hands,  Avho  have  re-arranged 
and  condensed  tlie  matter  originally 
supplied  and  published  by  Mr.  Ilornc, 
and  have  made  such  additions  as 
were  justified  and  required  by  later 
researches  into  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inter¬ 
pretation.  ...  -  -  - 

It  is  only  the  second  volume  of  the 
work — a  goodly  octavo  of  more  than 
bine  hundred  pages — which  is  now 
before  us.  Its  compilation  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  i\Ir.  Ayre,  in  consequence 
of  the  serious  objection  Avhich  was 
taken  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
v.  liose  assistance  ]Mr.  Ilorne  originally 
selected  and  obtained,  and  whose 
•scholarship  is  of  European  fame  ;  but 
*4r.  Ayre  tells  us  that  “the  altera¬ 
tions,  modifications,  and  corrections  ” 
introduced  by  him,  were  made  with 


!Mr.  Horne’s  full  knowledge  and  kind 
acquiescence.  The  volume,  therefore, 
is  still  to  be  looked  upon  and  received 
as  ]\Ir.  Horne’s  ripest  production  in 
this  his  favourite  department  of 
Sacred  Literature. 

That  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  the 
Author.  It  “  is  devoted  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  interpretation  of  the  Obi 
Testament,  including  discpiisitions  in 
all  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew 
language ;  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  both  manuscript  and  printed  ; 
the  sources  of  sacred  criticism,  with 
rules  for  applying  them,  and  tables  of 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  with  observations 
on  the  internal  ami  external  form  of 
these  quotations.  These  are  followed 
by  a  copious  investigation  of  the 
general  principles  of  interpretation  of 
the  figurative  and  poetical  language 
of  Scripture  types  and  prophecy  ;  tho 
interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  its 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  the 
i  practical  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings.  The  interpretation  and  means  of 
harmonizing  passages  which  appear, 
or  are  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  are 
also  copiously  discussed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  A  series  of  critioil  prefaces 
— to  the  scA'vral  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Apocryphal  books, 
conclude  this  volume. 

It  will  thus  aiipear  to  be  a  work  at 
once  for  the  student  and  the  general 
Christian  reader.  It  will  save  both 
an  immense  and  laborious  research, 
bringing  the  best  material  immediately 
to  their  hand,  and  putting  them  in 
possession  of  no  common  treasure  of 
Biblical  knowledge.  Though  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  the  volume  has  our  hearty 
recommendation. 
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DRIEF  NOTICES. 


TnoranTS  ox  thk  Aroc.vLYrsE;  or, 
the  Book  of  llevelation  viewed  as  a  i 
Proplioev  of  Christianity,  in  its  various  i 
States,  ^rom  the  Primitive  Aj^o  to  the 
Knd  of  Time.  With  an  Introduction. 
By  John  Mills,  Author  of  “  Sacred  Sym- 
holo<jy.”  London  :  J.  Keaton  and  Son, 
AVarwick-lanc. 

While  there  are  not  a  few  who  have 
drunk  even  to  intoxication  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  phial,  and  have,  amid  the  peals 
of  the  mystic  thunder,  become  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  there  are  others  of  stroni^or 
mind  and  of  more  sober  views.  Of 
tins  latter  class,  is  the  Author  of  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Like  his  work 
on  “  Syml)ology,”  it  is  characterized 
by  great  acuteness,  critical  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  learned  disquisition.  We 
do  not  profess  to  agree  with  the 
Author  ill  all  his  views  or  modes  of 
interpretation.  In  some  points  we 
(lifter  widely  and  essentially  ;  still,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  man  in 
the  enchanted  ground,  wliose  reason 
is  enthroned,  whose  mental  powers 
are  fairly  balanced,  and  who  cim  speak 
to  us  in  language  which  can  lie  im- 
derstood.  AVe  are  one  with  the  Author 
when  he  says  : — ‘‘  The  necessity  of 
interpreting  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  on 
established  principles,  being  admitted, 
it  is  inconceivable  why  the  imagery 
of  the  prophecies  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  deftnitive  course  of  exegesis 
and  that,  “  in  the  absence  of  such  prin¬ 
ciples,  tlie  symbolism  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  may  be  applied  with  seeming 
plausibility  to  objects  and  events  of 
a  difterent  kind  to  those  which  it  will 
necessarily  represent  when  subjected 
to  established  canons  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

And,  believing  that  .sucli  canons 
exist  for  the  Apocahqise  as  for  every 
other  Sacred  Book,  lie  has  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  his  own  principle  to 
tlie  wonderful  symbolism  of  the  Apo- 
cal^qise,  and  produced  a  volume  which 
the  student  should  place  on  his  slielf, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  others  of  a 
more  popular  but  far  less  satisfactoiy 
character.  The  subject  is  one  of  in¬ 
tense  interest,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
profound  and  enlightened  .study. 


Tiik  Psalms.  A  New  Version  by  Lur.l 
Congleton.  London:  M^’iUiam* 
'Welbeck-strect,  Cavendish  Square. 

Tuk  Sixtv-eigutii  Psalm:  as  Puopnn. 
TIC  OF  THE  Messiah  and  HisCiicacil. 

A  Translation  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
lAplanatory  Notes.  By  a  Septuasreiia. 
rian.  London :  Samuel  Ba<^step  an  I 
Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  is 
nothing  which  we  desiderate  more  in 
our  Sacred  Literature  than  a  good 
translation  and  exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  ettbrts  vdiich  have  been  made  to 
insure  this  end  ;  but  the  end  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  Even  tlie  Gn-inans 
have  come  far  short  of  the  mark. 
Nor  is  this  with  us  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise,  Mdien  wc  take  into  account  the 
many  rai*e  (pialifications  vdiich  must 
meet  and  centre  in  the  man  vdio 
M'ould  undertake  to  reproduce  and 
express  vdiat  is  embodied  in  tliese 
Sacred  Odes.  The  very  elevation  of 
soul  implied  in  such  an  undertaking 
is  something  not  often  to  be  found, 
vdiile  the  strength  and  the  intensity 
of  spiritual  feeling  can  be  looked  upon 
as  the  property  and  the  enjoyment  of 
j  only  a  very  fe\v.  We  must,  therefore, 
j  be  content  to  wait  till  the  piety  of  the 
!  (diurch  take  on  a  higher  character, 
and  the  life  of  the  soul  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  richer  and  deeper  tones. 

Lord  Congleton  has  not  done  nmcli 
in  tliis  new  translation,  not  so  much 
as  the  Septuagenarian  has  attempted 
on  a  more  limited  scale.  A  good  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Original  is  often  eipial 
to  any  comment  or  exposition  ;  and 
!  therefore  we  hail  every  attempt  to 
'  give  us  an  improved  version  of  any 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Text.  It  he- 
'  tokens  effort,  and  the  apiiearaiice,  at 
no  distant  clay,  of  a  more  perfect 
work.  AVe  tender  our  thanks  for 
these  M’orks,  and  patiently  wait. 


Notes  ixtexded  fou  ax  Exposition 
OF  the  Epistle  to  the  nEBEFW>. 
Printed  from  the  Unpublished  Mann- 
seripts  of  the  late  James  A.  Jfahhuu*. 
l.tmdon  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  IbOo. 

Titeiie  is  indeed  abundant  internal 
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evi  lcnce  to  prove  that  these  “  Notes” 
are  not  a  tinished  Exposition,  and,  in 
our  jiKlixinent,  their  publication  will 
teiitl  rather  to  take  away  from  the 
established  and  undisputed  reputation 
of  their  deceased  Author.  It  may  be 
true  that  these  “Notes”  were  the 
labour  of  his  later  years,  and  had  cost 
him  much  thouL,dit,  though  this  does 
not  appear.  We  presume  that  the 
volume  is  nothing  more  than  mere 
iiiemoranda  of  which  he  availed  him¬ 
self  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  use  of  free 
or  extempore  utterance  in  opposition 
to  written  composition.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  anything  elaborate 
and  profound,  and  even  the  exegesis 
is  not  at  all  what  Ave  should  have 
expected.  In  some  instances  the 
thought  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  are  not  even  apprehended, 
while  the  Author’s  severer  Calvinism 
narrowed  his  views  of  the  statements 
and  teachings  of  the  Christian  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  we  are  very  unwilling  to 
judge  him  by  the  present  work.  Its 
publication  does  him  injustice,  and 
this  injustice  would  be  renderetl  yet 
more  unjust  by  any  more  rigi<l  criti¬ 
cism.  i\Ir.  Haldane  was  a  man  of 
110  common  mark,  and  some  of  his 
writings  are  of  great  practical  value,  i 
Nor  is  the  present  volume  Avithout 
its  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  expe¬ 
rimental  utterance  ;  so  that,  though 
it  may  offer  nothing  very  attractive 
to  the  more  adAmnced  student  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  it  Avill  5'et  minister 
instruction  and  edification  to  the 
priAmte  Christian. 


The  Doctkixe  or  tue  Divine  Father. 
HOOD  IN  Relation  to  tue  Atone¬ 
ment.  By  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 
I  London :  Ward  and  Co.  27,  Paternoster 
^  Row. 

tl  Tue  Atonement  in  its  Relation  to 
5  THE  Laws,  Government,  and  Intel- 
1  LIGENCES  of  God’s  UNIVERSAL  EM¬ 
PIRE.  An  Essay  bv  Thomas  Kerns, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.  London:  Wertheim, 
Macintosh,  and  Hunt.  IS61). 

\Ve  arc  rather  sorry  than  glad  that 


Mr.  Brown  has  been  indiicetl  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  Tractate,  since  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  proAmke  a  rencAved  and  still 
sharper  controversy.  We  Avere  Avill- 
ing  to  accept  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
“  Divine  Life  in  Man,”  as  an  honest 
avowal  of  his  aucavs  on  those  points, 
in  Avhich  he  A\ms  conceiA^ed  to  differ 
from  the  Catholic  beliefs  of  the 
( ^iristian  Church.  Nor  can  Ave  accept 
,  the  present  pamphlet  on  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  as  much  more  than  a 
mere  logomachy : — it  is  a  battle  of 
Avords  and  tenns.  If  Mr.  BroAvn 
l)elieATS  in  his  OAvn  Avords,  that  “  in 
truth,  the  father  implies  the  laAA'giA'cr, 
the  magistrate,  the  judge,”  and  that 
,  “he  is  a  poor  father  Avho  is  not  Liaa'- 
I  giver  and  judge  in  his  house,”  then 
Avhy  should  he  “  earnestly  beg  those 
I  Avho  have  been  in  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  that  there  is  something  beyond 
the  fatherly  relation  —  something 
AAdiich  is  more  kin  to  our  official  rela¬ 
tion  of  ruler  and  subject  in  God’s  re¬ 
lation  to  man — to  consider  Avhether 
this  be  not  AA’hat  it  means : — that  there 
are  certain  conditions  on  Avhich  the 
Avell-being  and  AATll-ruling  of  the  uni- 
A’erse  depends,  Avdiich  are  not  sujAplied 

out  of  the  fatherlv  nature  of  God.” 

•/ 

On  the  maturest  consideration,  Ave  say 
NO.  For  if  the  fatherly  nature  of  God 
iiiAmlve  the  hiAV'giver  and  the  judge, 
as  ]Mr.  BroAvn  contends,  then,  in  the 
AV'ords  of  Dr.  Kerns,  “  the  atonement 
of  Christ  stands  in  relation  to  the 
government,  not  to  the  mind  of  God.” 
This  is  the  simple  solution  of  the 
Avhole  difficulty. 

1  We -ha v^- placed  both  these  little 
I  Avorks  under  one  head,  not  only  be- 
i  cause  they  stand  related,  the  one  to 
the  other,  in  their  main  subject,  but 
especially  because  Ave  Avould  LaA^e  our 
:  readers  peruse  them  together.  We 
belieA'e  as  firmly  as  Air.  BroAAm  can 
:  do  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  but  we 
I  also  belieA^e  Avith  Dr.  Kerns  and  those 
;  Avho  take  similar  vieAvs  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  that  God  the  Father  has  an 
‘  administration  of  supreme  and  un- 
j  changeable  righteousness  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate. 
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The  CirrnciT  at  Home;  A  Pastor’s  Plea 
for  Family  Rclicrion.  By  Samuel  Clark¬ 
son.  London:  Ward  and  Co. Paternoster 
JIow. 

Lectures  on  ttte  Svcrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  London ;  Hivin^tons, 
Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall.  1S60. 

Deeply  convince  I  “  that  family  rc- 
li.i;ioii  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
]mrity  and  growth  of  the  Church  of 
( Mirist  that  “  unless  piety  practi¬ 
cally  ])revail  in  the  house,  it  cannot 
(lourish  in  the  Church  that  the 
intluence  of  the  family  constitution  is 
such — is  so  strong  and  so  far-reaching 
in  its  direct  and  indirect  bearings, 
that  it  must  constantly  either  aid  or 
thwart  the  object  of  the  Christian 
pastor  and  preacher,  and  of  every  other 
worker  for  (xod,”  our  Author’s  aim  in 
this  excellent  little  volume  is  to  press 
home  on  parents  their  responsibility 
before  Cod,  and  to  urge  them  to  a 
more  earnest  attention  to  the  claims 
of  family  religion.  (Conceiving  tliat 
the  family  often  aftbrds  motives, 
reasons,  and  scope,”  for  teaching, 

WOPvSIlIP,  INTERCOURSE,  AND  DISCl- 
i’LiNS,these  he  explains  and  illustrates 
with  great  point  and  pertinence. 

“  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  ” 
form  an  appro])riate  seiiuel  to  the 
“  Church  at  Home.”  When  the 
Author  tells  us  that  this  Sacrament  is 
not  a  memorial,  but  “  a  communion 
or  communication  of  the  body  and 
!)Iood  of  Christ,”  not  in  a  carnal  l)ut 
a  spiritual  sense  ;  but  ‘Ldthough 
spiritually,  yet  really  and  truly,”  we 
fear  that  he  confounds  the  body  and 
blood  with  the  blessings  which  flow 
to  us  through  the  sacrifice,  or  in 
virtue  of  the  offering  of  Christ.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  work  is 
excellent. 


Christian  Daily  Life.  By  ITctty 
Bowman.  London:  T.  Nelson  and 
Paternoster- Row.  1800. 

uouGii  there  is  nothing  very  novel 
or  very  startling  in  this  production, 
til  ore  is  yet  much  that  is  living,  and 
Christian,  and  practical ;  and  its  in- 
lliience  in  the  every-day  walks  and 


duties  of  life  cannot  but  be  widedv 
and  powerfully  iiiHueutial.  Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  is  a  sutlicieiit  index  to 
the  work  : — 

‘‘Look  to  your  daily  life,  and  ask 
yourself,  in  all  sincerity,  what  is  it  the 
better  for  your  Cliristiauity  ?  Is  it  more 
humble,  more  useful,  more  holy  ?  We 
do  not  impiire  what  you  are  on  Sun  lav 
when  you  rea  l,  and  think,  and  jirav  lu 
quiet,  and  your  soul  is  calmed  and 
soothed  by  the  holy  influences  which 
surround  you.  But  we  do  ask,  wliat 
you  are  when  you  go  down  into  the 
every-day  world  again  to  meet  its  con¬ 
stant  wear  and  tear,  to  hear  its  real 
trials,  and  overcome  its  real  te  mpta¬ 
tions  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  dream  of  tiie 
Christian  warfare,  and  go  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  its  glorious  reward.  The 
thing  is — are  you  fightiny  it  i  Heligiou 
must  be  practical,  or  it  is  worthless.  It 
must  subdue  unholy  tempers,  and  purity 
unholy  thoughts;  it  must  teach  self- 
denial,  patience,  meekness,  charity.  It 
must  pervade,  with  an  actual  and  living 
inlluence,  each  relationship  of  life.” 

Let  'our  reader's  get  the  little 
volume,'  and  mark,  learn,  and  iiu 
wardly  digest  it. 


Kelp  Heavenward;  or,  'Words  of 
Strength  and  Heart-cheer  to 
Zion’s  Travellers.  By  Octavius  Win¬ 
slow,  D.J).  Third  Thousand.  London: 
James  Nisbot  and  Co.  21  Berners 
Street.  1800. 

The  motto  which  Dr.  AVinslow  has 
taken  from  the  great  Scottisli  Novelist, 
that  “  the  race  of  mankind  woiiLl 
perish  did  they  cease  to  help  each 
other  ;  from  the  time  that  the  mother 
binds  the  child’s  head  till  the  moment 
that  same  kind  assistant  wipes  the 
damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we 
cannot  exist  without  mutual  aid  ;  we, 
therefore,  that  need  aid,  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  from  their  fellow-mortals ; 
none  who  hold  the  power  of  granting 
help  can  refuse  it  without  fault,’'  is 
the  key  to  this  new  production  of  his 
pen.  It  is  written  in  Dr.  Winslow’s 
own  rich  and  exuberant  style,  and 
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spoaks  to  tlio  moral  and  Oliristiaii 
crniscioiisnoss  of  every  true  believer. 
Tile  re  is  no  man  in  our  day  wliose 
v/ritiiij^s  are.  more  experimental,  or 
which  deal  so  largely  in  the  closer 
and  more  effective  application  of 
llevealed  Truth  to  those  various  states 
of  heart  and  feeling  which  are  common 
to  the  subjects  of  spiritual  life.  Still, 
in  him,  the  experimental  does  not 
shut  out  the  practical.  While  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  election, 
his  uniform  teaching  is,  that  “  with- 
out  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.” 


LTCfHTS  OF  TITE  ^MoRXtNO  ;  OR,  MeDI- 
TATIOXS  FOR  EVERY  DaY  IN'  THE  EC¬ 
CLESIASTICAL  Year.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Frederic  Arndt,  Minister  of  the 
Berlin  Parochial  Cliurcli.  With  a  Pre¬ 
face  by  the  Kev.  AY.  C.  Diageo,  D.D. 
Advent  to  Whitsuntide.  London  :  Boll 
and  Dalbv,  Fleet  Street. 

True  it  is  that  this  work  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  CTcrman  ;  but  let  not 
our  readers  be  startled,  and  shrink 
back  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  leper.  The  translator  has  in  the 
jn’cface  entered  his  most  solemn  pro¬ 
test  against  anything  in  the  form,  or 
having  the  features  of  German  Neo¬ 
logy,  and  has  given  to  the  public  a  I 
volume  rich  in  beautiful  thought  and  j 
sentiment.  The  Meditations,  whicli 
are  limited  to  the  period  from  Advent 
to  Whitsuntide,  are  very  short,  simple, 
scriptural,  and  experimental,  well 
adapted  to  awaken  and  strengthen 
holy  feeling,  and  to  bring  to  the  soul 
a  higher  consciousness.  They  are  like 
crystal  drops  from  the-thronc  of  Godp 
or  like  brooks  of  living  water  silently 
gliding  at  our  feet,  ami  inviting  us  to 
drink  and  be  refreshed.  They  arc 
^Meditations  and  not  disrpiisitions  ; 
they  are  sentiments  and  not  argu¬ 
ments  ;  they  are  pious  thoughts  and 
not  profound  reasonings.  They  cannot 
bo  read  without  erpial  interest  and 
lirofit  by  those  who  have  spiritual 
discernment  and  taste.  We  thank 
JAr.  i\Iagee  for  his  excellent  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  work. 


The  Sunday  at  TFome  :  A  Family  Mug.i- 
zino  for  Salibath  Beading.  ISOO.  Lo’.i- 
don :  Tiic  Bcligious  Tract  Society,  Pater  • 
noster  Bow. 

Pictorial  Sunday  Beadtngs.  Byth' 
Bcv.  W.  Owen,  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Havelock,”  etc.  etc.  Comprising  a 
Complete  Series  of  Scripture  Subjects, 
lucidly,  fully,  aud  yet  concisely  treated, 
with  special  adaptation  to  tho  Tast-vs 
and  Boquirements  of  Families;  and 
forming  a  Comprehensive,  Instructive, 
and  valuable  Bepertory  of  Biblical 
knowledge.  London:  James  Sangstor 
and  Co. 

In  those  “  Pictorial  Sunday  Head¬ 
ings,”  of  which  only  the  First  Part  is 
before  us,  it  is  proposed  to  iiudmlc 
“  the  Natural  vScience  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Geology,  Geography,  and 
Natural  History: — Persons  and  Na¬ 
tions,  or  Biography,  Avith  Oriental 
Customs  r.nd  ^Manners  : — History,  or 
the  Great  Ev'ents  of  tho  Old  rind  New 
Dispensations  : — Criticism  and  An¬ 
tiquities,  as  combining  tlie  light  of 
Ancient  Learning  and  Progressive 
llesearch,  with  the  latest  Discoveries 
of  Travellers  in  IVilile  Lands.”  It 
differs  luit  little,  tlicrefore,  from  the 
larger  and  equally  coin])rohonsivc 
work  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
except  that  “  the  subjects  emViraced 
Avill  be  discussed  separately,  and  cacli 
of  them  will  be  conqdete  in  itself,” 
Avith  the  (idditional  attraction  that  the 
Engravings — four  in  each  Shilling 
Nuniber — are  to  be  taken  from  the 
“  drawings  of  eminent  artists,”  to  be 
“  executed  by  the  Chromatic  process 
in  rich  and  appropriate  colours,  and 
in  oA'ery  instance  to  be  directly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  subject  in  hand.” 

The  Two  Avorks  Avill  in  no  A\’ay  in¬ 
terfere  Avitli  each  otlicr,  and  both  have 
our  hearty  recommendation. 

The  A'olunio  of  the  Tract  Society 
embodies  a  Aaxst  amount  of  useful 
knoAvledge  and  instructiA'o  reading. 
The  subjects  Avhich  it  embraces  are 
greatly  diversilied  ;  nor  can  avc  avcII 
concciA'e  of  cither  mental  or  moral 
taste  AA'hich  is  not  met  in  those  Sab¬ 
bath  Readings.  The  improA'ement  of 
our  religious  literature  is  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  of  the  first  moment  ;  and  avc 
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liopc  that  neither  means  nor  expense 
will  he  spared  to  lift  it  into  the  tii'st 
place  in  the  domain  of  letters. 


Tin:  CoxGUEOATioxAL  PuLriT.  Con¬ 
ducted  bv  (he  Rev.  T.  (t.  Horton.  Vol. 
X.  London:  d udd  and  Glass.  ISGi). 


Ib'LriT  literature  must  1)0  held  in  ! 
liii^h  estimation,  or  this  work  would 
never  have  reached  a  tenth  volume.  | 
Tlie  volume  is  as  varied  and  as  valu¬ 
able  ill  its  contents  as  any  one  of  its  i 
predecessors.  The  sjiirited  publishers 
iiave  just  issued  a  circular,  in  which  j 
they  ^^enerously  oiler  to  the  Ministers  ' 
and  Students  of  all  denominations,  a  , 
complete  set  of  the  Ten  Volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  for  the 
sum  of  One  Guinea.  The  boon  is 
held  out  till  February  next,  unless 
their  juesent  limited  stock  of  the 
work  is  exhau^ted  before  that  time. 

The  volume  will  prove  no  mean 
help  to  pulpit  pre]iaration  ;  and  to 
lay  preachers  it  will  supply  both  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses  in  i^reat  abun¬ 
dance. 


The  Typical  Cuaracter  ofXature; 
or,  All  Nature  a  Divine  Symbol.  By 
Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1800. 


The  acomplished  author  of  this  truly 
interesting  little  work,  tells  us  tluit 
its  design  is,  ‘‘to  show  tluit  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  worlds  are 
linked  together  by  inseparable  bonds, 
so  that  ‘  they  twain  are  one  ;  ’  and  to 
protest  against  the  vain  and  impious 
attempts  of  some  of  our  men  of 
science  to  divorce  these  objects,  and 
thus  to  drift  men  into  the  cold  and 
icy  regions  of  a  dreary  Scepticism, 
whose  whole  hopes  are  bounded  by 
time,  and  whose  god  is  proud  but 
impotent  human  reason.”  With  us 
this  is  a  favourite  subject.  Not  only 
do  we  believe  that  the  objects  in 
Nature  may  shadow  forth  the  highest 
.'  oiritual  truth,  but  that  for  everv  law 


atfecting  our  spiritual  Vicing,  there  is 
a  corresponding  law  in  the  phvsical 
world.  This  latter  idea  is  one  which 
we  should  like  to  see  elaborated  into 
a  well  digested  and  well  written 
treatise.  It  is  liigh  time  that  we 
recognized  the  intimate  and  insepar¬ 
able  union  which  exists  between  the 
physical  universe  without  us,  and  the 
spiritual  world  within  us.  A  step 
in  this  direction  is  the  work  ot‘ 
Dr.  Balfour,  on  which  some  may 
look  as  the  production  of  a  mere 
theorist,  who  jirofesses  to  find  types 
where  no  one  else  has  ever  found 
them,  and  who  is  guided  rather  by 
his  fancy  than  by  liis  reason.  ^Men 
may  ridicule,  l>ut  it  is  the  fate  of 
all  truth  to  be  ridiculed.  For  our 
own  part,  we  accept  the  work  of  1  )r. 
Balfour  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Tlieological  Science,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  prosecute  the  path  on 
which  he  has  entered,  and  successfully 
reach  the  goal  which  is  now  before 
him.  If  he  has  the  conviction,  as  he 
tells  us,  that  his  opinions  have  not  been 
hastily  formed,  and  that  the  more  he 
has  retiected  on  the  suliject,  the  more 
has  lie  been  convinced  that  the  idea 
which  he  has  enunciated  is  founded  on 
truth,  then  for  the  truth  let  him  be 
willing  to  sutler.  It  must  at  length 
prevail,  and  assert  its  empire  in  the 
mind. 

i  Nothing  has  been  more  common  in 
:  thepuli)it  than  to  divorce  Nature  Irom 
Ilevelation.  Men  have  spoken  as  if 
,  the  God  of  the  Bible  were  other  than 
;  the  God  of  Nature  ;  as  if  no  pos.sible 
or  conceivable  connection  existed 


between  the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  mind ;  as  if  the  spiritual 
were  so  distinct  from  the  physical  that 
they  had  nothing  in  common  ;  or  as 
if,  in  e.Kaltingthe  latter,  we  necessarily 
depressed  and  depreciated  the  former. 
Never  was  there  a  more  serious  mis¬ 
take.  Go  where  we  may  through  the 
wide  domain  of  Nature,  and  no  where 
do  we  come  in  contact  with  a  single 
object,  or  even  a  single  element, 
which  tells  us  that  we  are  moving 
without  the  limits  of  that  power 
and  government  which  shines  out  in 
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.yalilimcst  perfection  in  the  lii»;her 
rt\ilui  of  spiritual  life  and  reality. 
The  man  who  sees  most  of  the  Infinite 
Iiiielligence  in  Nature,  will  be  the 
tirst  to  enter  the  Temple  of 
Uevealed,  and  approaching  its  altar 
with  unsandalled  feet,  there  to  adore 
tlie  God  of  tlie  Bible,  through  Him 
wlio  is  tlie  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  and  in  whom  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  dwells. 


I'ooTSTEPS  OF  THE  Flock  :  Memorials 
of  the  Itev.  Kobert  Bolton,  Kector  of 
IVlhaiu,  United  States,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Diicie;  and  of  Mrs.  Bolton. 

By  the  llev.  ’NV’’.  J.  Bolton  M.A.,  Curate 
of  St.  James’s,  Brighton.  London: 
Bamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Paternoster 
Kow.  1800. 

Altar-lioiit  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
ot  the  Bov.  Alexander  Fletcher,  I)  1). 

By  the  Hew  John  McFarlano,  LL.D., 
Ghusgow.  London:  James  Nisbet  and 
Co.  1800. 

I’owEE  IN  AVeakness  :  Memorials  of  the 
Kev.  AVilliam  llhodes,  of  Damerham. 

By  Charles  Stanford,  Author  of  “  Cen¬ 
tral  Truths,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  J  ackson  and  AValford.  1800. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  originally  a  Noncon-  | 
fonnist,  entered  the  ministry,  went 
to  America,  and  there  connected  him- 
.self  with  the  Episcopalian  Church,  was 
called  to  serve  at  her  altar,  and  was 
honoured  of  God  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ.  His  amiable  and  accomplished 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
revered  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  and  : 
was  distinguished  by  every  female  j 
excellence.  These  memorials,  written 
by  one  of  their  sons,  and  a  minister  of 
our  National  Church,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  every  lover  of  goodness. 

The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  The 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  his  friend  and  fellow-Pres- 
byter,  the  Kev.  Dr.  IMcFarlane,  of 
Glasgow,  is  enlightened,  just,  and  j 
well-merited.  Dr.  Fletcher  occupied  j 
a  large  space  in  the  public  e,ye  and  I 
lor  a  long  series  of  years.  He  was  a  j 
man  of  loving  heart,  of  wide  Christian  | 
charity,  of  benevolent  purpose,  and  , 
devoted  energy,  all  svhosc  sympathies  ' 


1  were  on  tlie  side  of  truth  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  who,  as  a  preacher  to  the 
young,  had  no  equal  in  this  metro¬ 
polis — in  Britain,  it  may  be.  He  has 
gone  down  to  the  grave  full  of  years, 
and  has  left  a  name  and  a  memory 
dear  to  many. 

Of  the  Memorials  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  it 
is  not  needful  that  we  should  do  more 
tlian  repeat  our  former  high  opinion 
of  these  “  free  and  full  communings 
of  mind  with  mind.” 


The  Marsdens;  or.  Struggles  in  Life. 
By  George  E.  Sargent.  Illustrated. 
London :  If.  J.  Tresidder,  Ave  Maria 
Lane. 

Agnes  Lowther;  or.  Life’s  Struggle  and 
•Victory.  By Joceline  Gray.  London:  H. 
J.  Tresidder,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

The  grand  design  of  the  first  of  these 
two  works  is,  to  “  base  in  the  reader’s 
mind  the  recollection,  or  strengthen 
the  conviction,  that  a  guiding  Pro¬ 
vidence  rules  the  world  ;  that  prospe¬ 
rity  and  adversity  alike  come  from 
the  All-wise,  though  unseen  hand  of 
a  heavenly  Father  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  trial  so  great,  no  perplexity  so 
baffling,  from  wdiich  He  cannot  deliver 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and 
walk  and  wait  in  loving  obedience  to 
His  will while  the  aim  of  the  Author, 
in  “Agnes  Lowther,”  is  to  furnish 
such  sketches  of  life  as  will  represent 
the  state  and  express  the  feelings  of 
that  large  class,  everywhere  to  be 
found,  burdened  with  a  sense  of  con¬ 
scious  unrest,  and  who  are  seeking 
their  happiness  in  objects  infinitely 
beneath  the  dignity  and  the  desires 
of  their  spiritual  and  immortal  nature. 

Both  works  are  worthy  of  perusal, 
tmtl  the  impression  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  salutary  on  the  mind  and 
the  heart. 


The  Heart  and  the  Mind.  True 
AVords  on  Training  and  Teaching. 
By  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Kennedy.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  subject  of  tliis  little  volume  is 
second  to  none  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 


subject  ou  wliicli  there  is  more  loose 
thinkiuL^  or  loose  spoakini^  than  ou 
that  of  Kduealion.  Lot  the  question 
ho  put — What  is  Education  ? — and 
nine  out  of  ten  will  be  perplexed  to 
"ive  the  answer.  Not  only  is  it,  often 
confoun<led  with  instruction,  but,  as 
the  Authoress  so  clearly  points  out, 
is  equally  often  confounded  with 
“  moral  traininij  and  mental  teacli- 
itm.”  Her  words  are  : — “  To  instruct 
tlie  mind  of  a  child  who  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  subjoctod  to  the  first  of 
tliese  jirocesscs,  must  ever  be  a  work 
of  much  ditiiculty  ;  while  the  little 
one  who  has  been  rendered  obedient 
and  patient,  will  ixenerally  bo  found  a 
docile  and  willing;  j>upil  : — by  this 
pndiminary  discipline  of  the  heart  we 
‘  break  up  our  fallow  "round,’  and  jn-e- 
pare  the  way  for  that  mental  culiure 
which,  without  it,  will  in  most  cases 
be  only  sowin^  amon,"  thorns.”  The 
book  is  specially  addressed  “to  j 
youn"  motliers  who  are  entering  on  ! 
llio  cares  and  anxieties  of  bringin^up  | 
a  family  and  to  them,  as  well  as  I 
to  all  teachers  of  the  youn",  we  c;m  : 
heartily  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and 
certain  "uide. 


'I'lri-:  PiONEKit  OF  Progress;  or,  the  Early  | 
(’losln-j:  Movement  in  Eolation  to  the 
SatuAhu' llak'-llolidav,  and  the  Early 
Pavmciit  of  Waa:es.  Jly  John  Dennis. 
Prize  Essay.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

The  Great  B  verier.  By  Thomas 
Hughes.  J.omloii :  Hamilton,  Adam?,  I 
and  Co.  •  j 

Lectures  cniEFi-v  ox  Surjects  re- 
LATEP  TO  LiTKRARV.  AX  O  ScIEXTIFIC, 
AM)  Meciiaxics  IXSTITI  TES.  By  H. 
A\'hitehoad,  iM.A.  Curate  of  Clapliam ; 

T.  C.  Whitehead,  .M.A.  Ineiimhent  cf 
(Jaweott,  Burks;  and  W.  Diver,  Lon-  j 
don  :  Boswarth  and  Harrison,  I'e^ent-  ^ 
Street.  j 

'riiouGU  these  three  works  are  the  | 
]wotl  net  ions  of  different  Authors,  yet  ' 
thev  are  intimately  ladatoil  the  one  to  : 
the*  oth'-r.  In  the  first,  whicli  is  a 
Prize  K>say“on  t lie  Saturday  Half- 
Holiday  and  the  Early  Payment  cT 


a"es,  0  have  a  valuahle  contri- 
lauion  to  tlic  "raiid  Social  IMovenioin 
of  the  present  day.  “Saturday 
ni"ht,”  says  the  Author,  “  is  the  espo- 
ei;d  season  of  late  sliopping and 
“  if  this  late-hour  system^  can  1«. 

I  beaten  on  the  Saturday  ni^dit,  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  alFord"li  verv 
vigorous  resistance  on  the  otlicrevon- 
I  iii"s  of  the  workiii"  week.  Saturday 
I  ni"ht  is  tlie  very  citadel  of  late  trad.- 
!  in;,q  and  when  tliat  yields,  the  ro- 
i  mainder  must  So  that  “the 

i  Early  ( Uosiu"  Movement,  if  not  Pro- 
"ross  itself,  is  unquestionably  the 
;  pioneer  of  Progress.”  It  will  lead  t  > 
"reat  social  improvement,  and  briu'; 
in  its  train  a  Ion"  retinue  of  mi^dilv 
l)lessin,"s. 

I  While  the  first  Avork  insures  for 
i  the  sons  of  toil  a  certain  portion  of 
I  leisure  time,  the  second  work  ])ro- 
vides  for  the  fill  in"  up  of  that  tinn- 
by  the  cultivation  an<l  improveinent 
of  the  miicl.  In  tlio  words  of  tlie 
Author,  “  Whatever  intiiiences  the 
mini  wrongly,  is  more  than  that 
which  injures  the  body  and  the  out¬ 
ward  circumstaiices  and  condition 
of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  wlu'.t- 
ever  iniiuences  the  mind  for  "ood,  i. 
far  more  A^aluablo  and  important  tiiaii 
any  worldly  and  material  advanta;:.' 
whatever.  To  educate  the  miml 
badly,  is  to  corrupt  and  misdirect  all ; 
but  to  iniluence  the  mind  ri"htly,  i; 
to  reach  to  ^modiiess  and  happiness  in 
;ill  the  relations  and  conditions  of 
Iraman  exl-tence.” 

To  aid  in  this  healthful  odueation 
of  the  mind,  is  the  aim  of  the  third 
work  ;  and,  therefore,  we  recommeinl 
all  the  three  as  entitled  to  serious 
tliought  and  acceptance. 


The  Leisure  Hour:  A  Family  Jounial 
of  liistruetiou  and  Recreation.  18(0. 
London  :  tlie  Reli^oiis  Tract  Society. 

Ix  this  day  of  wider  and  more  iiro'out 
activity,  llie  very  moments  are  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and  it  is  only  by  "athei*in"  up 
those  fraoiuents  of  limeliiat  a  leisure 
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lionr  can  be  had  for  reading.  Bat, 
then,  the  reading  must  be  short,  racy, 
and  good.  And  such  readings  we  i 
have  in  the  volume  now  l)efore  us.  | 
It  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be --a  ! 
journal  of  instruction  and  recreation,  i 
The  amusing  is  happily  blended  with  | 
the  useful,  the  heavier  matter  with 
the  lighter,  the  pleasing  with  the  in¬ 
structive.  Nor  couhl  the  Society 
have  performed  a  better  service  on 
behalf  of  the  reading  public  than  in 
the  publication  of  this  large,  hand¬ 
some  volume. 


Valentine  Duval:  an  Autoluotrrapliy of 
the  last  Century.  Kilited  by  the  Author 
of  “  Mary  rowell.”  London ;  Richard 
Rentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

It  is  emphatically  true,  that  “  there  is 
greatness  in  being  as  well  as  in  doing, 
and  there  are  things  worth  living  for 
besides  inventing,  discovering,  or  writ¬ 
ing  and  therefore,  though  “  Duval 
neither  wrote  any  books  nor  made  the 
world  the  better  or  the  wiser  by  any 
remarkable  inventions  or  discoveries, 
yet  there  was  that  about  him  which 
one  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  Hence 
the  appearance  of  the  present  Auto¬ 
biography,  and  no  one  who  reads  it 
will  ever  dream  of  the  question — “  To 
what  end  was  this  life  written  or 
published  —  but  rather  with  us 
tender  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  fair 
editor  for  putting  us  in  possession  of 
a  record  so  full  of  life  and  interest. 

From  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and 
through  manifold  difficulties  and 
temptations,  Duval  forced  his  way  to 
eminence  and  distinction.  The  child 
of  Frencb  peasants,  and  left  at.  tli^L 
tender  age  of  ten  as  an  orphan  in  this 
cold,  heartless  world,  he  was  yet  strong 
in  self-reliance  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
noble  enterprise,  which  distinguished 
him  to  the  end  of  life,  he  rose  step  by 
step  in  social  position  and  intluence 
till  he  attained  the  position  of  libi’a- 
rian  to  the  Crrand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  full  of 
years  and  full  of  honours.  The  work 
has  our  cordial  recommendation. 


Family  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  London  ; 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Pator- 
noster_Row. 

Anotiteti  charming  volume  from  the 
pen  of  Aliss  Manning,  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  meet  in  our  literary 
walks,  and  who  has  always  something 
good  ami  pleasant  to  tell  us.  This  is  a 
book  for  the  young,  :'.'.ade  up  of  family 
traditions,  “  not  of  great  people,  but 
of  good  people — from  old  English 
merchants  and  Christian  gentlemen” 
— whose  mental  and  moral  traits  are 
here  recorded  as  examples,  and  from 
which  young  men  may  gather  stimulus 
and  power  ;  and,  in  the  great  battle 
of  life,  be  themselves  good  men  and 
true. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  work, 
which  is  a  translation  from  Tasso, 
Italy’s  immortal  poet,  and  which  was 
written  in  the  prison  of  Santa  Anna, 
in  the  year  1580,  is  one  of  exijuisitc 
simplicity  and  interest,  and  yet  re¬ 
plete  with  healthy  counsel  and  en¬ 
lightened  wisdom. 

These  “  Family  Pictures”  arc 
worthy  of  more  than  a  more  unmean¬ 
ing  glance.  They  are  a  study,  nor  can 
they  bo  studied  without  leaving  the 
best  impression  on  the  mind  and  the 
heart. 


Turkish  Life  and  Cuvracter.  By 
tVcultcr  Thornbury,  Author  of  Life 
in  Spain.”  Two  volumes.  LonTon: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Covnbiil. 

Mr.  Tiiorncuuy  can  wrilo  nothing 
whicih  is,  not  worth  reading;  and  in 
these  two  volumes  he  has  given  us 
a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
‘‘outer-life”  of  Constantinople.  As 
we  follow  him  iii  his  pleasant  tour, 
we  seem  to  he  transplanted  into  the 
very  centre  of  Turkish  life  and  cha¬ 
racter.  To  us  plain,  quiet,  industrious 
Englishmen,  there  seems  uothiii.'j  vciy 
attractive  in  Dlohammcdaii  society. 
With  them  life  is  rather  a  hctioii, 
while  with  us  it  is  a  sober  reality. 
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Tliey  caro  for  little  but  sensuous  in- 
dul;^ence,  while  we  make  pleasure 
subordinate  to  the  pursuits  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Tlieirs  is  a  life  outside  and 
abroad — ours  is  a  life  at  home,  around 
the  hearth,  and  within  the  rinij  of  the 
family  ^Toup.  Let  any  one  read  these 
volumes,  and  contrast  life  in  the  East 
with  life  in  En;iland,  and  we  know  on 
which  side  his  choice  will  lie. 

Mr.  Thornbury  thinks  “  the  Turks 
are  dead  rijie  for  expulsion  from  the 
once  (diristian  City,  and  that  the 
sooner  they  ito  the  better.”  He  savs  : 
— “  Whether  Russia  does  or  does  not 
take  Stamboul,  the  liat  has  gone 
forth — the  seal  is  already  broken,  the 
vial  emptied,  the  sword  drawn, 
the  trumpet  blown  ;  and  no  miserable 
])olitical  cr.ift  of  intriguing  diplo¬ 
macy  can  much  longer  delay  the 
downfall,  if  not  the  destruction  of 
THE  Turkish  Empire.”  And  so  we 
believe.  But  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  will  be  jirecededand  followed 
by  the  fall  of  other  Powers. 


The  FroiTivE  of  the  Cevexxes  Moun¬ 
tains.  Ailaptcd  from  the  French  of 
!M.  J.  Porchat.  By  Rev.  J.  Tunstall 
llaverfield, Rector  of  Goddington,  Oxon. 
With  Illustrations.  London:  Henry 
J.  Tresidder,  Avo  Maria  Lane. 

This  is  one  of  those  tales  which  at 
once  speak  to  the  inmost  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  which  cannot  be  read 
without  dee])  and  penetniting  emo¬ 
tion.  It  is  founded  on  the  ever.ls  in¬ 
volved  in  the  lii'st  French  Revolution, 
when  Infidelity  seemed  to  gain  a  tem¬ 
porary  triumph,  in  which  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  established,  and  in 
which  Christianity  was  openly  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.  The  little  book  does 
not  dwell  so  much  on  the  scenes  of 
surtering  connected  with  adherence  to 
Christian  Truth,  as  on  the  power  of 
that  Truth  to  carry  us  triumphantly 
ihrough  all  sufiering,  and  convert 
doath  itself  into  an  angel  of  life.  The 
talc  is  well  told,  and  full  of  interest. 


Giving  MADE  Easy  and  Pleasant: 
The  New  Testament  Rule  of  Christian 
Liberality  by  AVeekly  Offerings.  Lon- 
don:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Borners 
Street. 

1  The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  grow- 
I  ing  in  interest  every  day.  The 
new  and  varied  forms  of  'Christian 
activity  and  philanthropy  —  to  say 
nothing  of  older  ones  —  the  wakiiur 
up  of  men  to  new  wants,  physical^ 
social,  and  especially  spiritual ;  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  fields  of 
I  usefulness  claiming  our  sympatliies 
'  and  resources  ;  the  slowness  and 
j  smallness  of  supplies,  compared  with 
I  the  urgency  and  largeness  of  demands  ; 

I  the  expensive,  unhealthy,  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  modes  of  obtaining  supplies  ;  the 
,  disjiroportionate  measure  of  supj)ly, 
compared  with  the  relative  claims  of 
ditferent  objects ;  and  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  lack  of  system  in  giving,  com¬ 
bine  to  press  the  question  upon  the 
attention  of  Christian  men  of  every 
name  with  a  force  which  is  constrain- 
ing  them  to  regard  it  as  vital  to  every- 
tliing  like  satisfactory  progress. 

The  publication  of  this  work  just 
now  we  deem  another  sign  of  the 
times.  At  tlie  very  crisis  of  the 
Church’s  need,  here  is  the  voice  of 
Providence  meeting  her  rising  cry. 
We  know  of  no  work  better  adapted 
than  this  thirty-page  tract  to  work 
the  long-called-for  revolution  in  the 
matter  of  giving.  It  proposes,  advo¬ 
cates,  and  enforces  a  Divine  remedy, 
and  furnishes  examples  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  which  seem  to  say — This  method 
of  giving  is  a  yoke  that  is  easy,  and 
this  measure  of  giving  is  a  burden 
that  is  light  indeed.  A  truer  and 
safer  guide  to  the  liberal  Christian 
does  not  exist. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of 
large  experience  and  extended  obser¬ 
vation,  who  has  thought  much,  en¬ 
dured  much,  hopes  for  much,  and  has 
earned  for  himself  the  right  to  speak. 
And  he  does  speak,  with  all  the  force 
of  an  oracle,  winning  regard  while 
withering  your  objections,  and  urges 
to  immediate  reformation  by  examples 
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so  weighty  as  to  make  one  feel  that 
to  resist,  nay,  even  to  delay,  is  to 
degrade  and  wrong  oneself,  and  prove 
unfaithful  to  the  necessities  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  God. 


Poems  :  containing  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

By  Jolm  Collett,  late  of  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  London  : 

Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  1800. 

Mu.  Collett  has  won  for  himself 
golden  opinions  from  almost  every 
portion  of  the  press.  That  he  is  a 
poet,  no  one  denies,  while  his  genius 
is  admitted  to  be  of  the  higher  order. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  marked  by 
equal  power  and  beauty,  and  will 
favourably  compare  with  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  some  of  our  iirst  poets.  There 
is  a  boldness — a  daring  even  in  his 
genius,  which  we  like.  He  moves  like 
a  man  whose  step  is  free,  and  ranges 
at  will  over  the  entire  field  of  thought 
and  feeling,  of  idea  and  imagination. 
Let  any  one  read  these  little  poems, 
and  he  will  not  fora  moment  ilisputc 
his  merits. 


The  Romance  of  Natural  HrsTonv. 

By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.K.S.  Lon¬ 
don:  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Tins  is  a  charming  volume.  Though 
treating  of  a  branch  of  Zoological 
science,  the  subject  is  clearly  in  the 
hand  of  a  master  who  knows  how  to 
disposehisniaterialsandto  investthem 
with  unwonted  beauty  and  attraction. 
It  is  not  a  poem,  but  it  is  full  of  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  not  a  novel,  and  yet  it 
has  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.  It  is, 
as  the  Author  tells  us,  “  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  reflections  of  scenes  and 
aspects  in  nature,  which,  in  his  own 
mind,  awaken  poetic  interest and 
we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  linger 
on  those  pictures  with  no  vulgar  emo¬ 
tions. 

He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  he 
has  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains 


in  investigating  and  determining  the 
character  of  the  evidence  which  exists 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
nijdhic  monster,  popularly  known  as 
the  Sea  Serpent  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
that  evidence  is  all  but  sufficient  to 
set  doubt  at  rest.  We  are  afraid  that 
in  this  ^Ir.  Gosse  will  find  himself 
;  disappointed.  Without  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  depreciating  what  he  has 
done  to  settle  the  question,  we  deem 
it  still  a  question  whose  solution 
;  must  be  left  to  the  future. 


Christmas;  its  Customs  and  Carols, 
with  Compressed  Vocal  Scores  of  Select 
Choral  Illustrations.  By  ’William 
"Wallace  Fyfe,  Author  of  “  Summer  Life 
on  Land  and '\Vater.”  London;  James 
Blackwood,  Paternoster  Row. 

Christmas  !  There  is  the  clear  ring 
of  joy  in  the  very  word.  Christmas 
is,  indeed,  “  the  home  and  household 
I  Festival  of  England — longed  for  as 
the  season  when  our  shining  hearths, 
our  sea-coal  fires,  our  domestic  com¬ 
forts,  and  social  felicity,  become  the 
brightest  underneath  the  Christian 
sun.  Commixture  of  fiiith,  hope,  and 
charity,  with  sport,  mirth,  and  jollity ! 
Christmas  is  our  chosen  season  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  of  family  re¬ 
unions  and  friendly  greetings,  of 
happy  visits,  interchanges  of  gifts, 

I  kindness  to  the  poor,  mutual  esteem, 

I  and  universal  joy.”  So  writes  the 
i  Autlior ;  and  it  is  true.  His  work 
is  adapted  to  inform  and  to  amuse. 

_ _ It  explaina..the  customs  peculiar  to 

that  happy  season,  gives  the  carols 
which  are  then  sung,  and  introduces 
those  Ecclesiastical  Chants  which  we 
are  wont  to  hear  in  our  churches, 
which  are  followed  by  the  more 
popular  religious  carols,  and  these 
again  by  the  festive  and  current  carols. 
Another  feature  is,  that  we  have  not 
only  the  words,  but  the  music. 

To  the  young,  to  whom  we  tender 
our  best  wishes,  and  hope  that  they 
may  have  a  happy  Christmas,  the 
;  work  will  be  especially  attractive, 
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and  to  them  wo  recommend  it  as 
alike  useful  and  interesting. 


OipFriesps  andNew  Acquaintances. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives 
of  the  (Queens  of  England,”  &c.  Second 
Series.  Loudon:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

Tins  second  volume  from  the  prac¬ 
tised  pen  of  Aliss  Strickland,  “illus¬ 
trative  of  life  in  the  E2astern  Counties,” 
is,  in  no  sense,  inferior  [to  the  fii'st. 
Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is 
made  u])  of  “original  sketches,”  drawn 
not  from  fancy,  but  representing 
“  scenes  and  characters  painted  from 
nature.”  Miss  Strickland  tells  her 
story  with  great  simplicity,  and  yet 
with  wonderful  elfect.  She  throws  a 
charm  and  a  fascination  round  her 
tale  which  are  irresistible.  There  is 
a  vivacity  which  pleases,  and  a  truth¬ 
fulness  wliich  assures.  Her  characters 
are  well  delineated  ;  her  incidents  are 
neither  forced  nor  unnatural ;  and 
her  colouring  is  never  overdone. 
These  tales  are  sure  to  be  popular, 
and  their  perusal  will  make  many  a 
family  ring  all  the  more  cheerful  as 
they  gather  round  their  shining 
lieaVth  to  mingle  thought  and  feeling, 
sentiment  and  joy.  The  stjde  of  the 
Author  is  simple  and  chaste,  and  yet 
])ossessed  of  no  little  vigour,  force,  and 
tire. 


Titn  Congregational  Psalmist; 

('HANTS,  SvNCTUSEs,  ETC.  Edited  by 
the  Kev.  ir.  Alien.  Second  Edition. 
AVard  and  Co.  1800. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  change  which  a  few  years  have 
wrought  in  the  circumstances  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  our  Congreg-ational  Churches. 
Even  as  it  resjiects  the  mere  fabrics 
in  which  our  services  are  held,  still 
more  in  those  services  themselves  and 
in  all  their  concomitants,  there  is 
the  recognition  that  what  is  refined 
and  beauteous  in  the  place  and  in  the 


mode.  Is  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
wfith  the  object  and  the  aim  of  all  tme 
worship.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  our  church  music  should  have 
partaken  of  the  onward  movement. 
The  propriety  of  singing  the  Psalms 
which  David  certainly  wrote  to  be 
sung,  is  scarcely  any  longer  needful 
to  be  debated  ;  and  to  sing  them  in 
the  liest  way  is  an  object  with  which 
the  “Congregational  Psalmist”  pro¬ 
fesses  to  deal.  If  the  Psalms  are  to  be 
sung  in  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  our 
ordinary  Bible  version — and  in  whose 
metrical  version  do  they  not  somewhat 
suft’er  ? — it  is  manifest  that  some  fonn 
or  other  of  chanting  must  be  used. 
The  slovenly  mode  in  which  this  has 
been  done  in  our  churches  generally, 
and  we  presume  it  will  be  little  scan¬ 
dal  to  say  in  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  particular,  them¬ 
selves  being  judges,  has  been  one 
main  cause  for  the  comparative  ex¬ 
clusion  of  chanting  from  our  services, 
and  the  suspicion  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this’  form  of  singing  has 
sometimes  excited.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  can  it  be  made  to  appear,  that 
with  ordinary  attention,  any  congre¬ 
gation  may,  with  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  words,  avail  themselves  of 
the  holy  and  spirit-stirring  utterances 
of  the  sweet  Singer  of  Israel,  un¬ 
fettered  by  rhyme,  and  in  the  familiar 
words  of  our  Bible,  than  we  may  hope 
to  hear  generally  in  our  cluirehes 
these  compositions  sung  in  all  their 
vigour  and  beauty.  Tlie  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  book  under  notice 
is  simple  but  etfective.  In  the  mark¬ 
ing  oif  of  the  final  syllables,  we  have 
in  no  case  observed  violation  to  the 
sense,  and,  in  most  instances,  its 
careful  expression.  The  book  is  not 
encumbered  nor  the  reader  harassed 
with  intricate  directions  as  to  the  re- 
cithuj or  chanting  note.  Whatever  pre¬ 
cedes  the  cadence  or  time,  if  the  ex- 
I  pression  be  allowable,  of  the  chant,  is 
but  reading  upon  a  tone  ;  and  were 
this  more  remembered  in  “places 
where  they  sing,”  nearly  all  difficulty 
would  vanish.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
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to  expect  of  the  minister,  or  organist, 
or  precentor,  or  class  teacher,  to 
initiate  a  simple  and  natural  form  of 
reading,  and  all  else  is  easy.  The 
musiciil  portion  of  the  “Congrega¬ 
tional  Psahnist”  is  worthy  of  much 
tnaise.  Most  of  the  best  known  or 
meritorious  chant  tunes  of  the  modern 
or  cathedral  schools  are  here,  as  well 
as  the  simpler,  bolder,  and  grander 
forms  of  the  ancient,  or  “  Gregorian 
chant.  That  these  last-named  com¬ 
positions  should  still  be  fresh  and 
vigorous  is  no  wonder  ;  they  were  the 
otispring  of  men  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  whose  powers  were 
consecrated  to  her  use  ;  while  too 
many  of  our  modern  clwiit  tunes  are 
the  tlimsy  elfiisions  of  cathedral  hire¬ 
lings  whose  clays  were  given  to  sacred  ; 
functions,  and  whose  nights  to  the  j 
composition  and  singing  of  senseless  ! 
glees  and  lilthy  catches.  Pity  that 
this  censure  should  enibrace,  as  it  ; 
justly  must,  so  many  of  our  so-called  | 
“gi'eat”  Church  composers.  A  word  of  i 
praise  must  be  spared  to  some  original  | 
comt)ositions  by  Dr.  Gauntlett,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  organist  of 
IMr.  Allon’s  church.  His  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  Psalms  is  most  excel¬ 
lent,  changing  the  music  with  the 
varying  sentiment  of  the  Psalm — a 
distinctive  feature  of  this  book,  and 
peculiar,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the 
compositions  of  Dr.  Gauntlett.  Two 
settings  upon  this  plan  of  the  ancient 
hymn,  ‘AVe  praise  thee,  O  God,” 
(Tc  Ikuni  Landamus)  are  especially 
beautiful,  as  are  some  passages  from 
tlie  Apocalypse  similarly  arranged. 
Simplicity,  earnestness,  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  and  classic  beauty,  should  be  the 
aim  of  eveiy  church  musician  ;  and  in 
these  cpinlities  amongst  our  living 
composers,  Dr.  Gauntlett  is  second  to 
none,  as  is  amply  evinced  by  his  coin- 
])Ositions  in  the  volume  before  us. 
To  Mr.  Allon,  under  whose  auspices  ' 
and  by  whose  care  the  volume  has  ' 
been  produced,  our  Congregational 
Churches  owe  much.  Any  etfort  to 
enable  the  duly  to  discharge 

the  duty  and  enjoy  the  privilege 
which  pertains  to  them  in  the  service 


of  song,  is  praiseworthy,  and  when 
marked  by  so  much  of  intelligence  and 
aptitude  as  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Allon, 
to  be  heartily  and  gratefully  com¬ 
mended. 


Expositions  op  the  Cartoons  of 
Kaphael.  By  Kichard  Henry  Smith, 
Jun.  Illustrated  by  Phot^raphs. 
Printed  by  Negretti  and  ^mbra. 
London;  James  Xisbet  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  these  expositions  is  not 
an  artist,  and  he  confesses  that  “  the 
profession  will  immediately  detect  the 
hand  of  a  layman  in  the  comments 
which  accompany  the  illustrations.” 
Still,  in  attempting  “  to  represent  in 
I  his  own  way,  ami  without  any  pre- 
I  tence,  his  conception  of  the  purpose 
■  of  Kaphael  in  this  series  of  Bible 
Pictures,”  he  has  perlormed  a  very 
I  acce])table  service.  Time  has  set  its 
'  seal  to  the  works  of  this  divine  painter, 

I  and  generation  after  generation  have 
i  done  homage  to  his  genius  ;  and 
though  a  ])hotograph  is  not  a  paint¬ 
ing,  yet  these  photographs  are  admir¬ 
ably  executed  ;  and  such  is  the  entire 
getting  up  of  the  volume  as  to  entitle 
it  to  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
drawing-room.  The  subjects  of  the 
cartoons  are  all  of  the  most  striking 
and  imjiressive  character,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  did  Kaphael  catch  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  chosen  subject  as  to  make 
his  canvas  all  but  instinct  with  life, 
and  to  leave  the  most  living  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  every  one  devoted 
to  the  study  of  his  works. 


K-EDALUS  :  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles 
of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture. 
By  Edward  Ealkcner,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archa,*o- 
j  logical  Institutes  of  Borne  and 

I  Berlin.  London;  Longman,  Greene, 

j  and  Co. 

I  Tins  magnificent  volume  will  gratify 
j  every  true  lover  of  art.  It  is  tlie  pro- 
I  duction  of  a  man  of  equal  taste  and 
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learning,  and  contains  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  his  intense  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  But  while  Mr.  Falkener 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Greek  chisel,  it  enters  not  into  his 
purpose  to  depreciate  the  modern 
school  of  art.  On  the  contrary',  what¬ 
ever  superiority  may  be  claimed  by 
the  ancients,  he  acknowledges  ‘‘  that 
sculpture,  with  the  sister  arts,  is  rising 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  and,  with  the  President  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  believes  that  “no 
people,  since  the  Greeks,  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  higher  promise  to  equal  them 
than  the  British  nation.”  This  is 
assuring  to  us  as  a  people,  and  we 
hope  that  we  shall  be  found  ready  and 
willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 


facility  for  the  development  of  new 
forms  and  principles  of  art. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  given  in 
the  form  of  photographs  and  chroino- 
litographs,  and  are  twelve  in  number 
are  of  the  first  class,  and  exquisitely 
done. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Author 
does  not  shrink  from  measuring  his 
lance  with  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose 
depreciation  of  the  Greek  school  must 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  read 
his  voluminous  works.  Mr.  Falkener 
justly  complains  of  his  dogmatism, 
and  enters  his  protest  against  many 
of  his  published  statements.  And 
not  without  reason.  But  into  the 
controversv  we  must  not  enter. 


L 
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rK)R  FAMILY  ARMS — Send  Name  and  County  to  the  Royal  Heraldic 

I;  Studio  and  Library  j  in  a  few  days  you  will  reeehrc  a  Correct  Copy  of  your  Armorial 
Bearings.  Pliun  Sketch,  3s. ;  in  Heraldic  Colours,  with  written  desmption,  6t. :  Large 
Size,  128.  Family  Pedigrees,  with  original  grant  of  Arms,  to  whom  and  when  grant^ 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  traced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  Guineas.  An  Index, 
contrining  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persons  entitled  to  use  Arms,  as  extracted  from  the 
British  Museum,  Tower  of  London,  Heralds’  College,  Ac.,  Ac.  llie  Manual  of  Heraldry, 
400  Engravings,  Ss.  6d.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  Lecturer  on 


.  rrainTiTna 


.1 


London,  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Colours  for  Servants’  Liveries,  5s. 


Arms,  crests,  &c..  Engraved  in  the  Best  Style.  Crest  on  Seals  or 

Rings,  78.  On  Steel  Die,  Gs.  Initials,  Is.  6d.  per  Letter  Book  Plate,  Engraved, 
with  Arms,  lOs. ;  or  Crest,  5s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  Is.  extra.  T.  CULLETON, 
Heraldic  Engraver  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  RING  (18  Carat,  Hall  Marked,)  Engraved  with  Crest, 
42s. ;  Large  Size,  for  Arms,  75s.  On  receipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  sizes  will  be  sent  to 
select  from.  T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  • 


STAMP  YOUR  OWN  PAPER— with  Arms,  Crest,  Initials,  or  Name 

and  Address,  by  means  of  CULLETON’S  PATENT  EMBOSSING  PRESS,  15s.; 

XXaIta  91  o  Avi.r  T\A..or\n  AOTt  tiqa  4'Viom  T  PTTT.T.W.TON  FMo  AmVov  flio 


ERRATA. 

Tlie  Article  of  “  /iiiz(‘mlorf,”  in  tlie  July  Number  of  Thf. 
Eclectic,  was  inndvertoiilly  attributed  to  “the  Author  of  Mary 
Powell.” 


Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LINEN 

MADE  EASY. 


The  pen  superseded.  — Mark  your  Linen.  The  best  and  only 

method  of  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  Stockings,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Books,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Ink  washing  out,  is  with  CULLETON’SHPATENT  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATES. 
By  means  of  this  novel  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  marked  in  a  few 
hours.  Initials,  Is.  each ;  ^Name,  28.  6d. :  ^t  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest 
plate,  5s.,  with  the  necessary  Directions  for  Use.  Post  free. 

Ckriificatt  from  the  emnent  Dr,  Sheridan  Muiprait,  F,R.8.,  Profeuor  cf  ChemUtry,  Ac. 

,**8tyerai  trials  with  Mr.  CULLETON*S  Patent  Electro  SUver-Platea,  for  Marking  Linen,. indooe  me  to 
pronounce  them  excdlent ;  the  letters  are  beantifolly  marked  in  a  deep  black  coloor,  without  blotting ;  and 
after  a  long  boiling,  with  dther  Potasa  or  Soda,  tney  remain  unaltered.  Other  Piatee  which  I  tried  de¬ 
composed  the  Ink,  and  in  many  cases  bamed  holes  In  the  Linen.  1  can  testify  Mr.  CULLETOM’S  Plates 
are  ucorrodible,  and  will  not  hart  tha  finest  fabric. 

(Signed)  **  SHERIDAN  MUSPRATT, 

«.  Jf.,  1«*.  185i- 

All  Orders  to  be  sent  to  the  Patentee  and  Sole  Maker,  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboum 
Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lan^  London,  W.C. 


All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  Post. 
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